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CHAP. XXXII. 


Hiſtory of Macedon.— Reign of Archelaus.Series of 


Uſurpations and Revolutions.Perdiccas defeated 
by the Illyrians.—-Diftrafted State of Macedon.— 
Firft Tranſattions of Philip..-State of Thrace 
and Pæonia.— Philip defeats Argæus and the Athe- 
nian. His Treatment of the Priſoners. — His mi- 


litary Arrangements.—He defeats the Tllyrians.— 


His Deſigns againſt Ampbipalis.— He prevents an 


Alliance between Athens and Olynthus.— Amuſes 


the Atbenians.— Tales Ampbipolis.— His Con- 


queſts in Tbrace.— Tbe Mines of Crenidæ.— 


Philip marries Olympias. His Letter to Ariſtotle. 


In OUR hundred and fark years before the 
Chriftian æra, and little more than half a 
century before Philip aſſumed the government 
of Macedon, that country, to a ſuperficial ob- 
ſerver, might have appeared ſcarcely diſtinguiſh- 
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THE HISTORY OF 
able from the barbarous kingdoms of Thrace, 


"jen 3 and Illyricum, which ſurrounded it on the 


north, eaſt, and weſt. Towards the ſouth, it was 
excluded from the ſea by a chain of Grecian re- 
publics, of which Olynthus and Amphipolis were 
the moſt flouriſhing and powerful. To this inland 
diſtri&, originally confined to the circumference 
of about three hundred miles, Caranus, an Argive 
prince of the numerous race of Hercules, eluding 
the dangers which proved fatal to royalty in moſt 
communities of Greece *, conducted a ſmall colony 
of his adventurous and warlike countrymen, and, 
having conquered the barbarous natives, ſettled in 
Edeſſa, the capital of the province then named 
Emathia, and: afterwards Macedonia, for reaſons 
equally unknown. The eſtabliſhment of this little 
principality, which, under Philip, grew into a 
powerful kingdom, and, under Alexander, ſwelled 
Into the moſt extenſive empire known in the an- 
cient world, was adorned (could we believe hiſtoric _ 
flattery) by many extraordinary circumſtances, 

preſaging its future greatneſs. The gods took 
care of the infancy of Macedon, and ſent, as 
oracles had announced, a herd of goats to con- 
duct Caranus to his new capital of Edeſſa, which 
thence changed its name to gz, the city of 
goats; a fiction unworthy of record, did it not ex- 
plain the reaſon why goats were adopted as the en- 
ſigns of Macedon, and why the figures of thoſe 


I Juſtin, I. vii, c. i. Velleius Paterculus, 1. i. c. vi. 
2 See vol. i. p. 105. 3 Crophius Antiquit, Macedon. 
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animals are ſtill to be ſeen on the coins of Philip, c 


and thoſe. of his ſuceſſors. 


Caranus, as well as the princes Cœnus + and Thy- 
rimas, who immediately followed him, had occa- 
ſion to exerciſe their prudence ſtill more than their 
valour. Their feeble colony of Greeks might have 
fallen an eaſy prey to the unhoſpitable ferocity of 
the barbarous tribes, by whom it was on all ſides 
ſurrounded. But the policy of the firſt kings of 
Macedon, inſtead of vainly attempting to repel or 
to ſubdue; endeavoured, with more ſucceſs, to gain, 
by good offices, the ancient inhabitants of Ema- 
thia and the neighbouring diſtricts, They commu- 
nicated to them the knowledge of many uſeful arts; 
they gave them the Grecian religion* and govern- 
ment? in that ſtate of happy ſimplicity which pre- 
vailed during the heroic ages; and while, to ren- 
der intercourſe more eaſy and familiar, they adopted, 
in ſome degree, the language and manners of the 
barbarous natives, they, in their turn, imparted to 
the latter a tincture of the Grecian language and 
civility *. By this judicious and liberal ſyſtem, ſo 
unlike to that purſued by their countrymen in other 
parts of the world, the followers of Caranus gra- 


4 Juſtin, ubi ſupra, Syncell. Chronic. 

5 Pauſanias Achaic. & Thucydid. |. ii. 

6 Arrian Exped. Alexand. I. iv. p. 83. 

7 O1ATTE [44 Nn, Hp AN JN dF aro Yevggs &T2 & Tpoyore 15 Aęyiog 
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Arrian, I. iv. p. $6. In another paſſage of the ſame book he ſays, 


the ſubjefts of Macedon had more liberty than the citizens of 
Greece. 
8 Demoſthenes, Arrian, and Curtius. 
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dually aſſociated with the warlike tribes in their 
neighbourhood, whom it would have been alike 
impoſſible for them to extirpate or to enſlave ; and 
the fame generous policy, being embraced by their 
deſcendants, deſerves to be regarded as the primary 
cauſe of Macedonian greatneſs. 


Perdiccas, the firſt of that name, ſo far eclipſed 
the fame of his three predeceſſors, that he is ac- 
counted the founder of the monarchy by Herodo- 
tus? and Thucydides . His hiſtory has been mag- 
nified by fable, which has alſo obſcured or diſtorted 
the actions of the five princes that intervened be- 
tween him and Alexander I. who filled the Mace- 
donian throne when Xerxes invaded Greece *. 


Here we attain hiſtoric ground. Alexander, as 


related above“, acted an important and honour- 
able part in the affairs of Greece and Perſia, with- 


out neglecting the intereſt of his own kingdom, 


which he extended to the river Neſſus on the eaſt, 
and to the Axius on the weſt. His ſon, Perdiccas II. 
inherited the abilities of his father, without inherit- 
ing his integrity. During the Peloponneſian 


war, the alliance of this prince formed an object 


of important concern to the Athenians and Lace- 
dæmonians. He eſpouſed the cauſe of the latter, 
which he regarded as his own, becauſe the Athe- 
nians, who had occaſionally levied tribute on his 


9 Herodot. J. viii. c. exxxvii, — 10 Thucydid. I. ii. p. 268. 
11 Argacus I, Philip I. Zropus I, Alcetes, ann Juſtia, 
I. vii. c. ii. 


12. Herodot. I. v. c. xiz, 3 Vol. i. p. 48. 
anceſtors, 
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anceſtors , were then maſters of the Greek ſettle- 
ments dog the Macedonian coaſt, the vicinity of 
which naturally tempted the ambition of Perdiccas. 


| Under the ſpecious pretence of enabling Olynthus 


and the other cities of Chalcidice to recover their 


independence, he lent his aid to deſtroy the Athe- - 
nian influence there, expecting to eſtabliſh the Ma- 


cedonian in its ſtead. But this deſign failed of ſuc- 
ceſs. The Olynthian confederacy was broken, its 
members became ſubject to Sparta, and after the 
misfortunes of that republic had encouraged the 
Olynthians to reſume their freedom, they felt them- 
ſelves ſufficiently powerful not only to reſiſt the en- 
croachments of Macedon, but to make conſider- 
able conqueſts in that country &. 


Archelaus I. who ſucceeded to the throne, diſ- 
played an enlightened policy, far more beneficial 
to his kingdom than the courage of Alexander, or 
the craft of Perdiccas. Like thoſe princes, Ar- 
chelaus was ambitious to enlarge his dominions 
(having conquered Pydna and other towns in the 
delightful region of Pienia **) ; but his main care 


was to cultivate and improve them. He facilitated 


communication between the principal towns of Ma- 
cedon, by cutting ſtraight roads through moſt parts 
of the country ; he built walls and places of ſtrength 
in the ſituations moſt favourable for that purpoſe ; 
encouraged agriculture and the arts, particularly 


thoſe ſubſervient to war; formed magazines of 


14 Thucydid, ubi ſupra, & Demoſthenes paſſim, 
15 See above, vol. iii. c. xxix. p. 320, & ſeqq. 
16 Diodor, Sicul. I. xiii, c. xvi. 
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arms; raiſed and diſciplined a conſiderable body of 
cavalry; and, in a word, added more to the ſolid 
grandeur of Macedon than had been done by all 
his predeceſſors together v. Nor was he regardleſs 
of the arts of peace. His palace was adorned by 


the works of Grecian painters. Euripides was 


Series of 


uſurpa- 
tions and 


revolu- 


tions. 


A. C. 405 
— 360, 


long entertained at his court; Socrates" was ear- 
neſtly ſolicited to live there after the example of 
this philoſophic poet, formed by his precepts, and 
cheriſhed by his friendſhip: men of merit and ge- 
nius, in all the various walks of literature and ſci- 
ence, were invited to reſide in Macedon, and treated 
with diſtinguiſhed regard by a monarch duly atten- 
tive to promote his own glory and the . of 


his ſubjects” 57 


A. reign of ſix years was too ſhort a period for 
accompliſhing the important ends which Archelaus 
had in view. By his death the proſperity of Ma- 
cedon was interrupted 'for almoſt half a century, 
crowded by a ſucceſſion ore ten '? princes or uſurpers, 

whoſe 


17 Thucydides ſays, “ than the eight kings who preceded him,“ 
counting Perdiccas for the firſt. Apxtaac; 6 Tegdiaxt vices Baowas 
Yours Ta r wy ora e Ty Nee wRoDojerd'ts xa 53; ubs regt, 
* TAMA Nax, rar: cara Tov ToAsphor 677T 06G 9 oer Rol 9 ry ann 
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yeroueresr. Thucydides, p. 168. 
18 Ariſtot. Rhetor. I. ii. c. xxix. Stobæus Sermon. 237. 
19 Their names, with the dates of their acceſſion or uſurpation, 


are as follows: 


1 Oreſtes, A. C. 405 6 Argave II. A. C. 385 
2 ZEropus II. 40 Amyntas again re-eſta- 

3 Archelaus II. 394 bliſhed, 333 
4 Amyntas II. 392 7 Alexander II. 372 
5 Pauſanias, 391 8 Perdiccas III. 371 
Amyutas II. 390 9 Ptolemy, 370 


Perdiccas, 
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whoſe hiſtory forms a perpetual ſeries of crimes and 
calamities. Amidſt theſe diſorders, the ſceptre ſtill 
remained in the family of Hercules; but almoſt 


every prince of the blood had an ambition to reign. 


In order to attain their purpoſe, the different com- 
petitors courted the aſſiſtance of the Thracians, of 
the Illyrians, of the Theſſalians, of the Olyn- 


thian confederacy, of Athens, of Sparta, and of 


Thebes; and each of thoſe powers endeavoured to 
turn to their own immediate profit the diſſenſions 


in Macedon. Bardyllis, an active and daring 


chief, who by his abilities in acquiring, and his 
equity“ in dividing the ſpoil, had riſen from the 
condition of a private robber to the command of 
the Illyrian tribes, entered Macedon at the head of 
a numerous army, diſpoſſeſſed Amyntas II. the 
father of Philip, and placed Argzus. on the throne, 
who conſented to become the tributary of his be- 
nefactor . The Thracians ſupported the title of 
another prince named Pauſanias: but the aſſiſtance 


of Theſſaly and Olynthus enabled Amyntas to re- 


ſume the government; the Olynthians refuſing, 
however, to ſurrender ſeveral places of importance 
which Amyntas had entruſted to their protection, or 


which they had conquered from his competitor, 


Amyntas complained to Sparta; and that republic, 
for reaſons above * related, declared war againſt 


Perdiccas, A. C. 368 10 Amyntas, A. C. 60 
Ptolemy, 367 To him Philip ſucceeded in the 
Perdiccas, 365 ſame year, 

20 Cicero de Offic. I. ii. 21 Diodor, I, xiv, c. xcii. 


$2 See vol. iii. c. xxix. p. 329. 
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Olynthus, and reinſtated the Macedonian king in 


— full poſſeſſion of his dominions. In conſequence 


A. C. 380. 


The uſur- 
r Pau» 
ias. 


Dethroned 
by Iphi- 
crates, at 
the en- 
treaty of 
Eurydice. 


A.C. 370. 


of that event, Amyntas eſtabliſhed, and thence- 


forth held, his court at Pella, where he enjoyed ſe- 


veral years of tranquillity, cultivating the friend- 
Rip of the Lacedæmonians and Athenians. 

The ſhort reign of his fon Alexander was. diſ- 
turbed by a freſh invaſion of the Illyrians, from 
whom he purchaſed a precarious peace v. He left 
two brothers, Perdiccas and Philip, of whom the 
eldeſt was ſtill a minor. Availing himſelf of their 
youth and weakneſs, Pauſanias found means to 
uſurp the throne, being ſupported not only by the 
Thracians, but by a conſiderable body of Greek 
mercenaries, as well as by a powerful party in Ma- 
Iphicrates, the Athenian, happened at this cri- 
tical juncture to return from Amphipolis, the re- 
covery of which formed the main object of his ex- 
pedition. In former journies to the coaſt of Thrace, 
he had been treated with diſtinguiſhed regard by 
Amyntas, whoſe widow Eurydice now craved the 
protection of Iphicrates for the ſons of his friend. 
This princeſs was deſcended from the Bacchiade, 
the nobleſt family of Corinth, who, rather than 
live on an equality with their fellow-citizens in that 
republic, had become the leaders of the Lynceſtæ, 
a barbarous tribe inhabiting the moſt weſtern diſ- 
trict of Macedon. Eurydice inherited all the am- 
bition of her race, and was diſtinguiſhed by a bold 


23 Diodorus & Juſtin. ubi ſupra. 
intriguing 
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intriguing ſpirit “ ſtill more than by her beauty 
and accompliſhments. With her young ſons ſhe 
ſuddenly appeared before Iphicrates, in the ſuppli- 

cating form of calamity and woe; preſented the 
eldeſt to his hand, placed Philip, the younger, on 
his knee, and conjured him, by « the fincere friend- 
ſhip which Amyntas had ever entertained for Athens 
and for himſelf, to pity their tender years, oppreſſed 
by cruel uſurpation.“ The dignity of her forrow 
prevailed with Iphicrates, who reſpected the ſa- 
cred ties of hoſpitality, and who ſaw the advantage 
that might accrue to Athens by gaining an inte- 
reſt in Macedon. We are not informed. by what 
means he eſtabliſhed Perdiccas on the throne. The 
revolution was effected with ſuch rapidity *, that 
we may ſuppoſe a ſudden inſurrection of the people, 
who, on important emergencies, were accuſtomed, 
as in the heroic ages, to aſſemble in arms. 

During the minority of the young prince, the 
kingdom was governed by his natural brother Pto- 
lemy, whoſe ambition, unſatisfied with a delegated 
power, openly aſpired to reign. This uſurper 
(as we have related above) was dethroned by Pe- 
lopidas and the Thebans, who reinſtated Perdiccas 
in his dominions ; and, in order to ſecure the de- 
pendence of Macedon on Thebes, carried into that 


city as hoſtages thirty Macedonian youths, and - 


with them Philip, the younger brother of the king. 
Perdiccas ſeemed proud of his chain. Elated 
with the protection of the TG chen in the 
24 Juſtin. 1. vii. c. iv. 
25 Cornel. Nepos, in Iphicrat. Æſchin. de ſalſa Legatione. 
height 
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height of their proſperity, he forgot the gratitude | 
due to Iphicrates and the Athenians ; diſputed the 


right of that people to Amphipolis, which had been 


acknowledged by the general council of Greece“; 
and his oppoſition rendered fruitleſs their well- 
directed endeavours to recover that important eſta- 
bliſhment. The Athenians found an avenger in 
Bardyllis the Illyrian, to whom Perdiccas had denied 
the tribute that had been paid by his predeceſſors 


Argæus and Alexander. Bardyllis maintained his 


Macedon 
dritrafted 
by two 
etend. 
_ to the 
throne, 
and deſo · 
Jated by 
four ' 


foreign 


claim by force of arms. The Macedonians met 
him in the fleld, but were totally defeated with 
the loſs of four thouſand men ꝰ . Perdiccas was 
taken priſoner, and ſoon after died of his wounds. 
His ſon Amyntas was an infant. Thebes having 
loſt her pre-eminence in Greece, was unable to 
protect her diſtant allies. Athens was hoſtile, and 
Macedon, ſurrounded by enemies on every ſide, 
already experienced the fury of Barbarian invaders. 
Not only the IIlyrians and Bardyllis, who ra- 
vaged the weſt, but the Pæonians, a powerful and 
warlike tribe, having received ſome cauſe of offence 
from Perdiccas, now indulged their revenge, and 
inſulted the northern frontier without interruption 
or controul. The Thracians ſtill ſupported the 
cauſe of Pauſanias, whom they prepared to ſend 
back into Macedon at the head of a numerous 
army. Ptolemy was dead; but Argæus, the an- 
cient competitor of king Amyntas, emboldened 
by the victory of the Illyrians, who had formerly 
placed him on the throne, renewed his pretenſions 


26 Demoſth. de falſa Legat. 27 Diodor. I. xvi, ſect. 2. 


to 
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to that dignity; and, grown old in intrigue, eaſily CHAP: 
perſuaded the Athenians, by the hopes of recorer-· 
ing Amphipolis, to exert themſelves in his favour, 
eſpecially againft the fon and brother of Perdiccas, 
by whoſe inſolence and ingratitude they were juſtly 
provoked and diſguſted. -Impelled by ſuch mo- 
tives, the Athemans launched their fleet, and ſailed 
towards the coaſt of Macedon, with three thouſand 


heavy-armed men, commanded by Mantias*. 


Such were the evils which threatened, and the amid 
calamities which oppreſſed, that unfortunate and he. 


lamitie 
diſtracted kingdom, when Philip appeared, aſſert- Philip 
ing, unterrified, the rights of his inſant nephew, Macedon. 
againſt two candidates for the throne, and ſour 9 b. 
formidable armies. A prince of leſs courage than A. C. 360. 
Philip would have ſhrunk from a deſign ſeemingly 
deſperate and impracticable; and had courage 
been his principal virtue, he would have only 
heightened the diſorders which he hoped to re- 
medy . But on this emergency, the young Mace- 
donian (for he was only in his twenty- third year“) 
diſplayed thoſe extraordinary abilities which diſ- 
tingviſh his reign, and render it the moſt intereft- 

ing ſpectacle that hiſtory can preſent to thoſe who 
are delighted with ſtxrveying, not the vulgar re- 
volutions of force and fortune, but the active 
energies and reſources of a vigorous and compre- 
henſive mind. Such was the obſcurity in which 


his merit had hitherto lain concealed from the 


23 Diodorus, ubi ſupra- ' 29 Olivier Vie de Philippe, p. 47- 
30 Comp. Diodor. p. 510. & Juſtin, I. ix. c. vii. 
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public, that hiſtorians i diſagree as to the place of 


ns his reſidence, when he was informed of the defeat 
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cation, 
and tranſ- 
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— 
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and death of his brother Perdiccas. From the age 
of fifteen he had lived chiefly in Thebes, in the 
family, and under the direction, of Epaminondas *, 
whoſe leſſons and example could not fail to excite, 
in a kindred mind, the emulation of excellence, 
and the ardour of patriotiſm . It is probable, 

that, agreeably to the cuſtom of Greece and Rome, 


Where the youth alternately frequented the ſchool 


and the camp, and might ſometimes find a ſchool 
of philoſophy in the' tent of a general, that Philip 
accompanied the Theban hero in many of his mili- 
tary expeditions, It is certain that, attended ſuit- 
ably to his rank, he viſited the principal republics 
of Greece, whoſe inſtitutions in peace and war he 


examined with a ſagacity far ſuperior to his years“. 


The tactics of the Lacedæmonians were the firſt 
new eſtabliſhment which he introduced into Mace- 
don. Nor was the improvement of his knowledge 
the only fruit of his travels. 'The brother of a king 
found an eaſy acceſs to whomever he had an in- 
tereſt to know and cultivate. Even in Athens, 
then hoſtile to Thebes, and naturally unfavourable 


3x Diodorus places him in Thebes ; Athenzus, I. i. p- $06, in 
Macedon ; and adds, A.atgiPwr q wravte Iorapury w; amian II ig 
Arxac, it wort, dase ü ragNνανε, WFETIOSs Tang WreYpHaCT 


Words which admirably correſpond to the rapid motions of Philip 
after the death of Perdiccas. 


32 Plutarch. in Pelopida. 


33 Plutarch ſpeaks with the partiality of a Bœotian for Epaminondas, 
and the reſentment of a native of Chzronea againſt Philip, See Plu- 


" tarch. in Pelopid. 


Plutarch. in Alexaud. Athenzus, I. xi. p. 506. 
to 
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to A more of Epaminondas, Philip acquired the — 
friendſhip eem of Plato, Iſocrates , and | 

Ariſtotle? T ; party the early connection which he 
formed with the principal leaders of Athens, and 
the neighbouring republics, contributed, perhaps, 
oberg to the ſucceſs of his future de- 


His ſeaſonable appearance in Macedon, after the The 1lly- 
defeat and death of Perdiccas, ſuddenly changed nc bp 
the fortune of that ſeemingly devoted kingdom. <<don. . 
Yet our admiration of Philip ought not to make 
us overlook the favourable circumſtances which 
ſeconded his abilities, and conſpired to promote 
his ſucceſs. The places of ſtrength built by Ar- 
chelaus furniſhed a ſecure retreat to the remains of 
Perdiccas's army ; the Macedonians, though con- 
quered, were not ſubdued ; they had conſiderable 
garriſons in the fortreſſes and walled towns ſcattered 
over the kingdom; their whole forces had not 
been engaged in the unfortunate battle with the II- 
lyrians®; and thoſe fierce invaders, impatient of 
delay, and only ſolicitous for plunder, having ra- 
vaged the open country, returned home to enjoy 
the fruits of their violence and rapine. They pro- 
bably intended ſoon to aſſault Macedon with en- 
creaſed numbers, and to complete their devaſta- 


35 Atheneus, l. xi, ZElian, I. iv. c. xix. 

36 Iſocratis Epiſtolæ, & Oratio ad Philiph. 

37 Ariſtotle at this time lived in the Academy with Plato, where, 
moſt probably, Philip firſt ſaw him. Dionyſ. Halicarnaſ. Epiſt. ad 
Ammæum. 

33 Demoſthen. paſſim. 2 Thucydid, I. xi. p. 168. 
% Athenæus, I. xi, p. 506. 


tions; 
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RA? tions; but they ſeem to have been alike unqualified 

d concert or to purſue any permanent plan of 
conqueſt ; and being diſtinguiſned, as hiſtorians 
relate, by their blooming complexions, active vi- 
gour, and longevity ®, they were not leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed by that irregular and capricious mode of 
acting, and that inattention to remote conſequences, 
which characteriſe the manners of Barbarians. 


State of The warriors of Pæonia and Thrace “ were leſs 
4949 formidable by their numbers, and equally con- 
nia. temptible for their ignorance and indocility. In 
| early times, the Pzonians indeed had been regarded 
as a tribe leſs ſavage, and more conſiderable & than 
their Macedonian neighbours ; but the former had 
remained ſtationary, in the rudeneſs of their primi- 
tive ſtate, while the latter had been improved by a 
Grecian colony, and by frequent communication 
and intercourſe with the Grecian republics. Of the 
Thracians we have had occaſion to ſpeak in the 
preceding parts of this work. The deſtructive 
ravages of Seuthes“ repreſent the ordinary condi- 
tion of that unſettled and inhoſpitable country, 
ſometimes united under one chief, more frequently 
divided among many, whoſe mutual hoſtilities 
baniſhed agriculture, induſtry, and every uſeful art, 
Excluſive of the Grecian ſettlements on the coaſt, 
Thrace contained not any city, nor even any con- 
ſiderable town. The Barbarian Cotys, who was 


u Lucian. in Macrobiis, & Cornel. Alexand. apud Plinium, 
lib. vii. cap. clvii. | h | 
42 Cornel. Nepas in Iphicrat, Xenoph. Anab. I. vii. p. 393» 
43 Hippocrat. de Epidem. os 


| +4 See vol. iii. p. 235, & ſeqq. . 
| dignified 
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dignified with the title of king, led a wandering 
life, encamping on the banks of rivers with his 
flocks and followers v. War and paſturage formed 
the only ſources of his grandeur, and even the only 
means of his ſubſiſtence. 

Such were the firſt enemies with whom Philip 
had to contend. Their own capricious unſteadi- 
neſs delivered him from the Illyrians. To the 
Pzonians, who ravaged the north, he either ſent a 
deputation, or applied in perſon; and partly by 
bribes,” partly by artful promiſes and flattery, per- 
ſuaded the invaders to retire. The ſame arts pre- 
vailed with the ſelfiſn king of Thrace ©, whoſe 
avarice readily facrificed the cauſe of Pauſanias, 
while Philip thought the remaining wealth of 
Macedon uſefully conſumed in removing thoſe 
barbarous foes, that he might reſiſt, with undivided 


ſtrength, the more formidable invaſion of Argzus 


and the Athenians. | 
The Athenian fleet already anchored before the 
harbour of Methone; Argæus, with his numerous 


_ followers, had encamped in the province of Pieria; 


and their united forces prepared to march north- 
ward to Edeſſa, or Xgx, the ancient capital of Ma- 
cedon, where they expected to be joined by a pow- 
erful party, whom fear or inclination would bring to 

the ſtandard of the baniſhed king. TMs Macedonians 


45 Athenzvs, I. xii. p. 331. 
4 Diodor. sicul. I. xvi. ſet. 3. Horace Mon to theſe events : 


— difidit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, & fubruit amules f 4 
Reges muneribus, » Lib. iii. Ode 16. 
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CHAP. who adhered to the intereſt of Perdiccas, or rather 
ot his infant ſon, had been diſpirited by the recent 
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victory of the Illyrians, and the misfortunes conſe- 
quent on that event. But the manly exhortations, 
and undaunted deportment of Philip, rouſed them 
from their deſpair. They admired the dexterity 
with which he had diſarmed the reſentment of the 
Thracians and Pzonians. His graceful perſon, in- 

ſinuating addreſs, and winning affability, qualities 
which he poſſeſſed in a very uncommon degree“, 
gained the affections of the Macedonians, who 
either recollected, or were ſtudiouſly reminded of, 
a prophecy *, that announced great glory to their 
nation under the reign of the ſon of Amyntas. In 
an aſſembly held at Age, they exclaimed, with 
one conſent, © This is the man whom the gods 
point out as the founder of the Macedonian great- 
neſs. The dangerous condition of the times ad- 
mits not of an infant reign. Let us. obey the 
celeſtial voice, and entruſt the ſceptre to hands 
alike worthy to hold, and able to defend it “.“ 
This propoſal ſeemed not extraordinary in a coun- 
try which had long been accuſtomed to interrup- 
tions in the lineal order of ſucceſſion. Amyntas 
was ſet aſide, and Philip, who had hitherto poſſeſſed 


47 Z(chin. de falſa Lese 

45 In the Sibylline verſes preſerved in Pauſanias (in Achaic.) 
Philip is named as the author of the Macedonian greatneſs, and 
the deſtruction of the kingdom is foretold under another Philip. 
Theſe verſes, though evidently compoſed after the event, ſerve to 
confirm the fact, that the ſuperſtition of the multitude was wrought 
upon for the purpoſes of Philip, Rm I. vii, c. vi. 


49 Ibid, idem. 3 
10 only 
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only the delegated power of regent, was inveſted 


with the royal title and authority“. 

While all ranks of men were thus animated with 
affectionate admiration of their young king, the 
obſolete claims of Argæus could only be main- 
tained by arms. 
he marched towards Edeſſa; but that city ſhut its 


gates againſt him. Diſpirited by this repulſe, he 


made no farther attempts to gain admiſſion into 
any of the Macedonian cities, but directed his 
courſe backward to Methone. : Philip, who had 
now collected ſufficient ſtrength to take the field, 
haraſſed his retreat, cut his rear to. pieces, and de- 
feated him in a general engagement, in which Ar- 


gæus himſelf fell, with the flower of his army. 
The reſt, whether Greeks or Barbarians, were made 


priſoners of war!. 

It was on this occaſion that Philip firſt diſplayed 
that geep and artful policy, which, in the courſe of 
a long reign, gained him ſuch a powerful aſcendant 
over the paſſions of other men, and enabled him 


Attended by his Athenian allies, 


Uncome 
mon 


treatment 


of the 
Athenian 
and Ma- 


cedonian 


uniformly to govern his own by the intereſt of — 


his ambition. In the midſt of proſperity, his 
proud and lofty ſpirit muſt have been highly pro- 
voked by the Athenians, as well as by the followers 


of Argæus; and the barbarous maxims and prac- 


tices which prevailed in that age, leſt him at full 
liberty to wreak his vengeance on the unhappy 


priſoners of both, who had fallen into his hands. | 


$5 Diodorus, Il. xvi. ſect. 3. 
1 Diodorus, ibid, & Demoſth. in Ariſtocrat, 
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CHAP. But the intereſt of Philip required him rather to 
— ſooth than to irritate the people of Athens, and to 
obtain by good offices (what he could not com- 


mand by force) the confidence of his Macedonian 

ſubjects. The captives of the latter nation were 
called into his preſence, rebuked with gentleneſs 
and humanity, admitted to ſwear allegiance to their 
new maſter, and promiſcuouſly diſtributed in the 
body of his army. The Athenian priſoners were 
treated in a manner ſtill more extraordinary“. 
Inſtead of demanding any ranſom for their perſons, 
he reſtored their baggage unexamined, and enter- 
tained them at his table with ſuch condeſcending 
hoſpitality, that they returned home, full of admi- 
ration for the young king, and deeply perſuaded 
of his attachment and reſpect for their republic 3, 


Philip They had only time to blaze forth the praiſes of 


3 Philip, when his ambaſſadors arrived at Athens &. 


nians with He knew that the loſs of Amphipohs principally 


t f a wy 84 d 
pollen excited the reſentment of the Athenians ; he knew 


Ohg. that the intereſt of Macedon required that reſent- 


_ ment to be appeaſed. Impreſſed with theſe ideas, 
59" ke renounced all. juriſdiction over Amphipolis, 


52 The fair fide of Philip's character is deſcribed by Diodor. 
I. xvi. p. 320, & ſeqq. and 539, By Juſt. I. ix. c. viii. The moſt 
diſadvantageous deſcription of him is given by Demoſthenes, paſ- 
ſim, and by Athenæus, I. iv. c. xix. I. vi. c. xvii. & I. x. c. x. Ci- 
cero ſeems not to have regarded the aſſertions of Demoſthenes, 
when, in ſpeaking of Philip aud Alexander, he ſays, © Alter ſem- 
per magnus, alter ſpe turpiſſimus.“ But the artificial character 
ot Philip, which varied with his intereſt, merits neither the panegy- 
rics nor inveRives too liberally beſtowed on it. 


$3 Demoſthenes in Ariſtocrat, $4 Ibid. 
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which was formally declared a free and independent. 
city, ſubje& only to the government of its own 
equitable laws. This meaſure, together with the 
_ diſtinguiſhed treatment of the Athenian priſoners, 
inſured the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, An ancient 
_ treaty was renewed, that had long ſubſiſted be- 
tween his father Amyntas and the Athenians... That 
_ capricious and unſteady people, not leſs ſuſceptible 
of gratitude, than prone to anger, were thus lulled 
into repoſe, at a time when fortune having placed 
them at the head of Greece, both their preſent 
power and ancient glory urged them to take the 
front of the battle againſt Philip. Confiding in 
the inſidious treaty with that prince, they engaged 
in a ruinous war with their allies**; and ceaſed, 
during ſeveral years, to make any oppoſition to the 
ambitious deſigns of the Macedonian. 

The young king having given ſuch illuſtrious 
proofs of his abilities in negociation and war, availed 
himſelf of the affectionate admiration of his ſub- 

zects to eſtabliſh, during a ſeaſon of tranquillity, 
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ſuch inſtitutions as might maintain and extend genien: 


his own power, and confirm the ſolid grandeur of 
Macedon. The laws and maxims which prevailed 
in the heroic ages, and which, as we have already 
obſerved, had been early introduced into that king- 
dom, circumſcribed the royal authority within very 
narrow bounds. The chiefs and nobles, eſpecially 


Olymp. 
CV. 2. 


A. Ga 359» 


in the more remote provinces, regarded themſelves * 


as the rivals and equals of their ſovereign. In 


$5 Polyzn. Stratag. L. iv. e. 17. 56 See vol iii. Co xxxii. 
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foreign war they followed his ſtandard, but they 
often ſhook his throne by domeſtic ſedition ; and, 
amidſt the ſcanty materials for explaining the inter- 
nal ſtate of Macedon in ancient times, we may 
diſcover ſeveral inſtances in which they diſavowed 
their allegiance, and aſſumed independent govern- 
ment over conſiderable diſtricts of the country V. 
The moment of glory and ſucceſs ſeemed the moſt 
favourable for extinguiſhing this dangerous ſpirit, 
and quaſhing the proud hopes of the nobles. In 
this deſign Philip proceeded with that artful policy 
which characteriſes his -reign. From the braveſt 
of the Macedonian youth, he choſe a ſelect body 
of companions**, who, being diſtinguiſhed by ho- 
nourable appellations, and entertained at the royal 
table, attended the king's perſon in war and in 
hunting. Their intimacy with the ſovereign, which 
was regarded as a proof of their merit, obliged 


them to ſuperior diligence in all the ſevere duties 


of a military life . The noble youth, animated 
with the hope of glory, vied with each other to 
gain admiſſion into this diſtinguiſhed order ; and 
while, on one hand, they ſerved as hoſtages® for 
the allegiance of their families, they formed, on 
the other, an uſeful ſeminary of future generals“, 
who, after conquering for Philip and Alexander, 


57 Strabo, I. vii. p. 326. Xenopb. Hiſt. Græc. I. v. 

88 Arrian, & ZElian. 59 ZElian, I. xiv. c. 49. 

60 Arrian ſays, „r e T Maxidonvr Tes mda, © the ſons 
of men in office * which well agrees with the idea of their being 


. hoſtages for the fidelity of their parents. Ile alſo aſeribes the inſtitu» 


tion to Philip. Ex Su non aber Arrian, I, iv. P- 89. 
61 Curtius, I. viii. c. 6. 
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at length conquered for themſelves, and divided 
the ſpoils of the ancient world. 

It is ignorantly ſaid by ſome. writers“, that 
Philip, in the firſt year of his reign, invented the 
phalanx, a body of fix thouſand men, armed with 
ſhort ſwords, fit either for cutting or thruſting ; 
ſtrong bucklers, four feet in length, and two and a 
half in breadth ; and pikes fourteen cubits long, 
which uſually arranged ſixteen deep, formed the 
main battle of the Macedonians. But this is no- 
thing different from the armour and arrangement 
which had always prevailed among the Greeks, 
and which Philip adopted in their moſt perfect 
form ; nor is there reaſon to think that a prince, 
who knew the danger of changing what the expe- 
rience of ages had approved, made any alteration 
in the weapons or tactics of that people ®. His 
attention was more judiciouſly directed to procure, 
in ſufficient abundance, arms, horſes, and other 
neceſſary inſtruments of war; in reviewing and 


62 Diodorus Siculus, I. xvi. f. 3. and all the Roman writers of 
Greek hiſtory, It was natural for the Romans, who began to 
know Greece and Macedon almoſt at the ſame time, and who 
found the phalanx moſt complete in the latter, to ſuppoſe it invented 
in that country. | 
' 63 The improvement in the countermarch, to which Philip 
gave the appearance of advancing, inſtead of retreating, men- 
tioned by ZElian in his tactics, c. xxviii. was borrowed, as this 
author tells us, from the Lacedzmonians, If Philip increaſed the 
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phalanx, uſually leſs numerous, to fix thouſand men, this was far 


from an improvement; and the latter kings of Macedon, who 
ſwelled it to ſixteen thouſand, only rendered that order of battle 
more unwieldy and inconvenient. The higheſt perfection of Gre. 
cian tacties is to be found in Xenophon's expedition. See vol. yi. 
c. xxVi. p. 208, & ſeqq. See alſo Polyb, I. xvii. p. 764. & Liv. 
I. xliv. c. 40. | 
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exerciſing his troops; and in accuſtoming them to 
that auſtere and laborious life “, which is the beſt 
preparation for the field. 


The military reſources which his activity had 
provided, his ambition did not allow to remain 


long unemployed. The death of Agis, the moſt 


warlike chieftain, or, as he is called by an hiſto- 


rian®, king of the Pæonians, drew Philip into 


the field, to revenge recent injuries which thoſe 
Barbarians had inflicted on Macedon. Among a 
people where the laws of peace or war are neg- 
lected or unknown, almoſt every thing depends 
on the precarious character of their leaders. De- 
prived of the valour of Agis, the Pæonians loſt 
all hopes of defence. Philip over- ran their country 
without reſiſtance; carried off ſlaves and plunder; 
impoſed a tribute on their chiefs; took hoſtages; 
and reduced Pæonia to an abſolute 1 on 
Macedon. 

It is probable that, id to the practice of 
the age, he permitted or required a certain number 
of the vanquiſhed to follow his ſtandard ; but the 
Pæonians were no ſooner reduced, than Philip, to 
whom all ſeaſons ſeemed alike proper for war, un- 
dertook a winter's campaign againſt Bardyllis 
and the Illyrians, the hereditary enemies of his 


family and kingdom. He marched towards the 


frontier of Ilyria“ at the head of ten thouſand = 
foot 
64 Polyznus, I. iv. c. 3. Frontin. Strat. J. iv. c. 1. 
65 Diodorus, I. xvi. ſect. 4. 


66 The Greek name of this country is TM\Avers, but more com. 


monly MY IMWogiou from its inhabitants. Vid, Arrian, 3 i. paſſim. 
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foot and 'fix hundred horſe, and, before entering 
the country, animated the reſentment and valour 
of his troops by a military oration, after the cuſtom 
of the Greeks, whoſe manners he ſeemed, on every 
occaſion, ambitious to imitate. . Indignation of 
paſt, injuries, the honour of his ſubjects, and the 
glory of his crown, might be topics proper to in- 
fluence the Macedonian ſoldiers”, who could not 
fully enter into. the more refined motives of their 
ſovereign. IIlyria had been extended on the eaſt, 

to the prejudice of Macedon, which it totally ex- 
cluded from the excellent harbours on the Hadri- 
atic®, This was an important conſideration to a 
vrines, who ſeems to have early meditated the 
railing of a naval power, Beſide this, it was im- 
poſſible for Philip to undertake with ſafety the 
other meaſures. which he had in view, ſhould he 
leave his kingdom expoſed to the predatory incur- 
fions of a neighbouring enemy, who, unleſs they 
feared Macedon, muſt always be formidable to that 
country. Directed by ſuch ſolid principles of po- 
licy, rather than governed by reſentment, or allured 
by the ſplendour of victory, Philip proceeded for- 


The Latin name is Lyricum; moſt Engliſh writers of ancient hiſ- 
tory uſe Ilhria, probably from the French [yrie. The Greek 
Dugi is deſcribed by Strabo, I. vii. p. 317. It comprehended 
+ the eaſtern ſhore of the Hadriatic, between Epirus and Iſtria. 
The Latin 1/yricum had a ſignification far more extenſive. See 
Gibbon's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 27. 


67 The heads of the ſpeech are given, indireRly, in the frag- 


ments of Theopompous. 
63 Strabo ſays, 4Tarrz Tor IMAugizor (ſcilicet xwpor) oPedpe rune 


Ne rivary and adds, that the ſhore of Illyria is as abundant, as 


the oppoſite coaſt of Italy is defeRive, in good harbours, —— 
I, vii. 


C4 wand; 
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* ward, with the caution neceſſary to be obſerved in 


an hoſtile territory. After a fruitleſs negociation, 
Bardyllis met him in the field with an adequate 
body of infantry, but with only four hundred horſe. 


The preciſe ſcene of the engagement is unknown. 


The Macedonian phalanx attacked the Illyrian 
column® in front, while the targeteers and light- 
armed troops galled its flanks, and the cavalry 
haraſſed its rear. The Illyrians, thus ſurrounded 
on every fide, were cruſhed between oppoſite 
aſſaults, without having an opportunity to exert 
their full ſtrength”*. Their reſiſtance, however, 
muſt have been vigorous, ſince ſeven thouſand 
were left on the field of battle, and with them their 
gallant leader Bardyllis, who fell, at the age of 
ninety, fighting bravely on horſeback. The loſs 
of their experienced chief, and of the flower of 
their youthful warriors, broke the ſtrength and 


courage of the Illyrian' tribes, who ſent a deputa- 


tion to Philip, humbly craving peace, and ſubmit- 
ting their fortune to the will of the conqueror. 
Philip granted them the fame terms“ which he 

| had 


69 The Illyrians were drawn up in the order of battle called 
i, from vf , u brick; which clearly points out its form, 

70 Frontinus Stratag. I. ii. c. 3. 

71 It ſhould ſeem from Dicdorus, that the Tllyrians had enter- 
tained the ſame ſuperſtitious terror of neglecting the interment of 
the dead, which prevailed among the Greeks. Yet Diodorus, 
perhaps, only uſed a privilege too common among hiſtorians, of 
tranferring their own feelings to thoſe concerning whom 
write. He ſays, that Philip “ reſtored their dead, and erected a 
trophy.“ Pauſanias (in Bœotic.) denies that either Philip or his 
ſon Alexander ever erected any of thoſe monuments of victory; 
which practice, he ſays, was contrary to a Macedonian maxim, 

elta« 
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had lately impoſed on the Pæonians, That part 
of their country which lies eaſt of the lake Lych- 
nidus he joined to Macedon ; and probably built a 
town and ſettled a colony on the fide of the lake, 
which watered a fertile country, and abounded in 
different kinds of fiſhes, highly eſteemed by the an- 
cients. The town and lake of Lychnidus were 
fifty miles diſtant from the Tonian fea; but ſuch 
was the aſcendant that the arms and policy of Phi- 
lip acquired over his neighbours, that the inhabit- 
ants of the intermediate diſtrict ſoon adopted the 
language and manners of their conquerors ; and 
their territory, hitherto unconnected with any fo- 
reign power, ſunk into ſuch an abſolute dependence 
on Macedon, that many ancient geographers con- 
ſidered it as a province of that country. 

Having ſettled the affairs of Illyria, Philip re- 
turned home, not to enjoy the ſweets of victory 
and repoſe, but to purſue more important and more 
arduous defigns than thoſe which he had hitherto 
carried on with ſuch ſignal ſucceſs. He had ſecured 
and extended the northern and weſtern frontier 
of Macedon ; but the rich ſouthern ſhores, chiefly 
inhabited by Greeks, preſented at once a more 
tempting prize, and a more formidable enemy. 


The confederacy of Olynthus, having thrown off 


eſtabliſhed as early as the time of Caranus, when a lion having 
overturned one of his trophies, the wiſe founder of the monarchy 
regarded this event as a warning to forbear railing them in future, 


But the medals of Philip and Alexander, of which the reverſe is 
ſometimes charged with trophies, refute the aſſertion of Pauſa- 
nias; which is likewiſe contradicted by Arrian, Curtius, and 
all the writers of the life, or expedition, of Alexander, 


7. Strabo, I, vii. P · 327. 
the 
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the yoke of Sparta, had become more powerful 
than ever. It could ſend into the field ten thou- 
ſand heavy-armed men, and a large body of well- 
diſciplined cavalry. . Moſt towns of the Chalcidice 


had become its allies or ſubjects; and this popu- 


lous and wealthy province, together with Pangzus 
on the right, and Pieria on the left, the cities of 
both which were either independent, or ſubje& to 
the Athenians, formed a barrier ſufficient not only 
to guard the Grecian ſtates againſt Macedon, but 
even to threaten the ſafety of that kingdom. Every 
motive concurred to direct the active policy of 


Philip towards acquiſitions immediately neceſſary 


in themſelves, and eſſential to the completion of 


his remote purpoſes. In the courſe of twenty 


years he accompliſhed his deſigns, and conquered 
Greece ; often varying his means, never changing 


| his end; and notwithſtanding the circumſtances 


and events that continually thwarted his ambition, 
we behold the opening and gradual progreſs of a 
vaſt plan, every ſtep. in which paved the way for 
that which followed, till the whole ended in the 
moſt ſignal triumph, perhaps, ever attained by hu- 
man prudence, over courage and fortune, 

The importance of Olynthus and Chalcidicẽ 
could not divert the ſagacity of Philip from Am- 
phipolis, which he regarded as a more neceſſary, 
though leſs ſplendid, conqueſt. The poſſeſſion of 
Amphipolis, which would connect Macedon with 
the ſea, and ſecure to that kingdom many commer- 
cial advantages, opened a road to the woods and 
mines of mount Pangæus, the former of which 


Was 
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was ſo eſſential to the raiſing of a naval power, 
and the latter to the forming and keeping on foot 


a ſufficient military force. The place irſelf Philip 
in the beginning of his reign had declared inde- 


pendent, to avoid a rupture with the Athenians, 


who ſtill aſſerted their pretenſions to their ancient 


colony. But their meaſures to regain Amphipolis 
had hitherto been rendered ineffectual by the ca- 
price or perfidy of Charidemus, a native of Eubcea, 
who, from the common level of a ſoldier of for- 
tune, had riſen to the command of a conſiderable 
body of mercenaries, frequently employed by the 
indolence and licentiouſneſs of the Athenians, a 
people extremely averſe both to the fatigue and 
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reſtraint of perſonal ſervice. They determined, 


however, to renew their attempts for recovering 
their dominion, while the Amphipolitans, having 
taſted the ſweets of liberty, prepared to maintain 
their independence. 


In this poſture of affairs, the hoſtile deſigns of Amphi- 


Philip, which all his artifice had not been able to 
conceal from the ſuſpicious jealouſy of the new re- 
public, alarmed the magiſtrates of Amphipolis, 
and obliged them to ſeek protection from the Olyn- 
thians, who readily admitted them into their confe- 
deracy. Emboldened by this alliance, they ſer at 
defiance the menaces of their neighbouring, as well 
as of their more diſtant, enemy; and their impru- 


dent inſolence readily furniſhed Philip with ſpe- 


cious grounds of hoſtility. The Olynthians per- 
ceived that the indignation of this prince muſt 
ſoon break forth into action, and overwhelm the 


Amphi- 


polis en- 
ters into 
the Olyn- 
thian con- 


federacy. 
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Amphipolitans ; while they themſelves might be in- 
volved in the ruin of their new confederate, To 
anticipate this danger, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
Athens, requeſting an alliance with that republic 
againſt the naturaf enemy of both ſtates, and an 
enemy whoſe ſucceſsful activity rendered him a juſt 
object of terror. 


This alliance, had it taken place, muſt have 
given a fatal blow to the riſing greatneſs of Mace- 
don, which as yet was incapable to contend with 
the united ſtrength of Olynthus and Athens. The 
ſpies'and emiſſaries of Philip (for he had already 
begun to employ thoſe odious, but neceſſary, in- 


ſtruments of policy) immediately gave the alarm. 


The prince himſelf was deeply ſenſible of the 
danger, and determined to repel it with equal 
vigour and celerity. His agents reached Athens 
before any thing was concluded with the Olynthian 
deputies. The popular leaders and orators were 
bribed and gained; the, magiſtrates and ſenate were 
flattered and deceived by the moſt plauſible decla- 
rations and promiſes. A negociation was imme- 
diately ſet on foot, by which Philip ſtipulated to 
conquer Amphipolis for the Athenians, on condi- 
tion that they ſurrendered to him Pydna, a place 
of far leſs importance. He promiſed, beſides, to 
confer many other advantages on the republic, 
which 1t was not proper at preſent to mention, but 
which time would reveal”, Amuſed by the arti- 


73 Kai To dev Acupercy more are f eee, Demoſthen, Olynth. j. 
p. 6. edit. Wolfi. It is ſtrange that Wolfius has changed the or- 


der of the Olynthian orations, ſo diſtintly marked by Dion. 
Halicarn, in his letter to Ammæus. 


fices 
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fices of the Macedonian, deceived by the perfdy 
of their own magiſtrates, and elated with the hopes 
of recovering Amphipolis, the great object of their 
ambition, the ſenate of the Five Hundred (for the 
tranſaction was carried on with ſuch haſte as al- 
lowed not time for aſſembling the people) rejected 
with diſdain the overtures of the Olynthians +, 
who returned home diſguſted and indignant. | 
They had ſcarcely time to communicate to their 
countrymen the angry paſſions which agitated their 
own breaſts, when the ambaſſadors of Philip craved 
audience in the aſſembly of Olynthus. That art- 
ful prince affected to condole with the Olynthians 
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on the affront which they had received from the in- 


ſolence of Athens; but at the ſame time teſtified 
his ſurpriſe, that they ſhould condeſcend to court 
the diſtant protection of that proud republic, when 


they might find in Macedon an ally near at hand, 


who wiſhed for nothing more earneſtly than to enter 
into equal and laſting engagements with their con- 
federacy. As a proof of his moderation and ſin- 
cerity, he offered immediately to put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Anthemus, a town of ſome importance 
in their neighbourhood, the juriſdiction of which 
had long been claimed by the kings of Macedon” ; 

at the ſame time aſſuring them of his intentions to 
deſerve their gratitude by {till more important ſer- 
vices, and particularly by employing his arms to 


74 Demoſthenes expreſſes it in the ſtrongeſt terms, as if they 


had driven the Olynthians from Athens: dre Onwfies arnagurer 
rug aY%.*! Demoſthen. 2 p. 6. 
75 Demoſthen. Philip. ii. 


I reduce 
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reduce the cities of Pydna and Potidza, command 


ing che oppoſite ſides of the Thermaic gulph; 


Philip be- 


heges Am- 


phipolis. 
TM 


places, therefore, of conſiderable value, which he 
wiſhed to ſce dependent on Olynthus, rather chan. 
as at preſent, ſubject to Athens. 

The immediate offers of Philip, his profeſſions 
and promiſes, in which, as they ſuited his intereſt, 
he doubtleſs was ſincere, and ſtill more, his ſecret 


A.C. 357. practices with ſome powerful men of Olynthus, 


effectually prevailed with that republic to abandon 
the cauſe of” Amphipolis, whoſe imprudent inhabit- 
ants had been at little pains to prevent thoſe of- 
fences and complaints which naturally ariſe between 
the jealous members of an unequal confederacy. 
By theſe intrigues, the Macedonian not only re- 


moved all oppoſition to his views on the part of 
the Olynthians, but acquired the ſincere friendſhip 
of that people, who were ready to aſſiſt his arms, 


and to ſecond his moſt ambitious deſigns. He 


therefore prepared for action, becauſe he might 
now act with ſafety; marched rapidly towards 
Amphipolis, and preſſed that city with a vigorous 


ſiege. The inhabitants, deeply affected by the 


near proſpect of a calamity which they had taken 


little care to prevent, had recourſe, in their diſ- 


treſs, to Athens. Thither they diſpatched Hierax | 


and Stratocles, two of their moſt diſtinguiſhed ci- 


tizens, to repreſent the danger of an alliance be- 
tween Philip aud Olynthus ; to intreat the Athe- 
nians to accept the ſincere repentance of their un- 
fortunate colony, and once more to take Amphi- 
polis under the protection of their fleet. 


At 
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At that time the Athenians were deeply ctigaged 
in the ſocial war; yet the hopes of recovering ſo 
important a ſettlement might have directed their 
attention to Macedon, had not the vigilant policy 
of Philip ſent them a letter, renewing the aſſurances 
of his friendſhip, acknowledging their pretenſions 
to the city, which he actually beſieged, and of 
which he artfully ſaid, that, in terms of his recent 
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engagement, he hoped ſhortly to put them in poſ- 


ſeſſion. Amuſed by theſe inſinuating repreſenta- 
tions, the Athenians treated the deputies of Am- 
Phipolis with as little reſpect as they had lately 
done thoſe of Olynthus. The beſieged city was 


thus deprived of all hopes of relief; Philip preſſed 


the attack with new vigour; a breach was made in 
the walls; and the Amphipolitans, after an obſti- 
nacy of defence which could have no other effect 
than to provoke the reſentment of the conqueror, 
at length ſurrendered at diſcretion ”*. - 


The prudent Macedonian always prefe 100 his 
own profit to the puniſhment of his enemies. It 
was his intereſt to preſerye and to aggrandiſe, not 
to depopulate, Amphipolis. He baniſhed a few 
daring leaders, whoſe ſeditious or patriotic ſpirit 
might diſturb the meaſures of his government. The 
bulk of the citizens were treated with ſuffictent 
mildneſs. Their territory was reunited to Mace- 
don, from which Philip refolved that it ſhould 


never be diſmembered, ner his pro- 


miſes to the Athenians. 


26 Diodor. I. xvi, c. viii. Demoſthen. Olynth. iii. ſet. 4—7. 
E That 


A 
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cv. 4. 

A. C. 357. 
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That he might arm himſelf againſt the reſent- 
ment of a people, whom, if he could not deceive, 
he was determined to defy, he cultivated, with 
great earneſtneſs, the Olynthian confederacy; and 
having beſieged and taken the towns of Pydna 
and Potidæa, he readily ceded them to the Olyn- 
thians, who had but feebly aſſiſted him in making 


theſe conqueſts. In the whole tranſaction Philip af- 


fected to act merely as an auxiliary. The Athenian 
garriſon in Potidæa, who had ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war, he took under his immediate pro- 
tection, and. diſmiſſed them without ranſom, art- 
fully lamenting that the neceſſity of his affairs, and 
his alliance with Olynthus, obliged him to oppoſe 
the intereſts of their republic, for which he enter- 
tained the moſt ſincere reſpect v. 

It is impoſſible that the Athenians, weak and 
credulous as they were, ſhould have been the dupes 


ol this groſs artifice. But they could not imme- 


diately withdraw their exertions from the ſocial 
War, the events of which grew continually more 


unproſperous. Philip, ever vigilant and active, 
profited of this favourable diverſion, to purſue his 
conqueſts in Thrace, to which the poſſeſſion of 
Amphipolis afforded him an opening. In the be- 


ginning of his reign, he had found it neceſſary to 


purchaſe a peace from Cotys, who ſtill governed 
that country, but from whom Philip could not actu- 
ally apprehend any formidable oppoſition. The late 
acquaintance of that Barbarian with the Grecian 


77 Diodor. I. xvi. c. viii. & Demoſth. Philip. ii. & Olynth. i. 
religion 
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religion and manners, which he had adopted in con- 


ſequence of his connection with Iphicrates and te 


Athenians, ſerved only to deprave his faculties and 
to cloud his reaſon. We ſhould pronounce abſo- 
lutely mad, the man who fancied himſelf enamoured 
of Minerva; but the ancients, who believed that 
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the gods often appeared in a human form, regarded 


with more tenderneſs this frantic enthuſiaſm. Co- 
tys was allowed to poſſeſs his freedom and his 
crown, whether, with his ambulatory court, he tra- 
verſed the inhoſpitable mountains of Thrace, or 

pitched his tents on the fragrant banks of the Stry- 


mon or the Neſſus; or, to enjoy with more privacy 


the favours of his celeſtial miſtreſs, penetrated into 


the deep receſſes of the beautiful foreſts which 


adorned his kingdom. 

At the approach of the Macedonians, having 
abandoned the grove of Onocarſis, the favourite 
ſcene of his wild and romantic enjoyments”*, he 


endeavoured to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy by 


a letter; but a letter from ſuch a man could excite 
nothing but ridicule or pity. Philip penetrated 
eaſtward thirty miles beyond Amphipolis, to the 
town of Crenidz, ſituated at the foot of Mount 


Pangæus, and diſtant ten miles from the ſea. He 


admired the ſolitary beauty of the place, which 
being bounded on one ſide by the fea, and on the 


Takes poſ. 
ſeſſion " 
the gold- 
mines at 
Crenidz, 
after wards 
called Phi- 
lippi. 
OCiyimp- 
er. 4. 

A. C. 357. 


other by lofty mountains, was watered by many 


ſtreams and rivulets, which, tempering the dryneſs 
of the ſoil, produced the fineſt and moſt delicious 


| 


73 Theopomp. apud Athenæum, I. All p- 331. 
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fruit, and flowers, eſpecially roſes, of a peculiar 
hue and fragrancy. But the attention of Philip 
was attracted by objects more important, by the 
gold-mines in that neighbourhood, formerly wrought 
by colonies from Thaſos and from Athens, but to- 
tally neglected ſince the ignorant Thracians had be- 
come maſters of Crenidæ. Philip expelled thoſe 
Barbarians from a poſſeſſion which they ſeemed un- 
worthy to hold. Having deſcended into the gold- 
mines, he traced, by the help of torches, the de- 
cayed labours of the ancient proprietors. By his 
care the water was drained off; the canals, broken 
or choaked up, were repaired ; and the boſom of 


the earth was again opened and ranſacked”? with 


eager avidity by a prince who well knew the value 
of the precious metals. A Macedonian colony 
was planted at Crenidæ, which thenceforth aſſumed 
the name of Philippi“, a name beſtowed alſo on 
the golden coins ſtruck by order of Philip“, to 
the annual amount of nearly a thouſand talents, or 
two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling *. 


Having effected the main purpoſe of his Thra- 
cian expedition, the prudence of Philip ſet bounds 


79 Senec, Natur, Quæſt. J. v. p. 750. & Demoſthen. in Leptin, 


80 The fatal defeat and death of Brutus and Caſſius have eclipſed, 
in their melancholy ſplendour, all the preceding events which di- 
4inguiſh Philippi. There liberty expired, and virtue yielded to 
forces, - wi 


. Cum frafta virtus, & minaces 
Turpe ſolum tetigete mento. HORACE. 
8: Regale numiſma Philippos. 
82 Diodor. |. xvi. c. ix. Juſtin. J. viii. c. iii. ſpeaks differently: 
but the whole of that chapter bears evident marks of ignorance 
and error. 
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to his conqueſts in that country, and carried his CHAP. 


arms into Theſſaly, which, by the murder of Alex- 
ander of Pheræ, had got three tyrants inſtead of 
one. Theſe were, Tiſſiphonus, Pitholaus, and 
Lycophron, the brothers-in-law, the aſſaſſins, and 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander. The reſentment of 
the Theſſalians, and the valour of the Macedonian 
troops, totally defeated thoſe oppreſſors of their 
country, who were reduced to ſuch humiliating 


XXXIII. 
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terms as ſeemed ſufficient to prevent them from be- 


ing thenceforth formidable either to their own ſub- 


je&s or to their neighbours ®, The Theſſalians, 


who were ſuſceptible of all impreſſions, but inca- 
pable of preſerving any, concluded, in the firſt 
emotions of their gratitude, an agreement with 


their deliverer, by which they ſurrendered to him — 4 
the revenues ariſing from their fairs and towns of which he 


commerce, .as well as all the conveniencies of 
their harbours and ſhipping ; and extraordinary as 
this ceſſion was, Philip found means to render it 
effectual and permanent“. 

He immediately contracted an alliance with 
Arybbas, king of Epirus, a ſmall principality 
which ſkirted the weſtern frontier of Theſſaly. In 
his excurſions from Thebes, Philip had early ſeen 
Olympias, the ſiſter of that prince, whoſe wit and 
ſpirit, joined to the lively graces of her youth and 


beauty, had made a deep impreſſion on his heart. 


They were initiated, at the ſame time, in the myſ- 
teries of Ceres, during the triennial feſtival in the 


$3 Diodor, 1. xvi. c. xiv. & Plut. in Pelopid. 
8+ Demoſth. Philip. I. 10. Polyzn, Stratag. I. iv. c. xix. 
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iſle of Samothrace, which had been long as much 
diſtinguiſhed as Eleuſis * itſelf, by the peculiar 
worſhip and protection of this bountiful goddeſs. 
But the active ambition, which employed and en- 
groſſed the firſt years of Philip's reign, had pro- 
bably baniſhed the memory of his love, when his 
expedition into Theſſaly recalled the image of 
Olympias. Their firſt interview naturally revived 
his tender paſſions; and, as the kings of Epirus 
were lineally deſcended from Achilles, the match 
appeared every way ſuitable ; Arybbas readily yield- 
ed his conſent, and the beautiful princeſs was con- 
ducted into Macedon ®, 


The nuptials of Philip were ſolemniſed at Pella 
with unuſual pomp and ſplendour. _ Several months 
were deſtined to religious ſhaws and proceſſions, to 
gymnaſtic games and exerciſes, to muſical and 
dramatic entertainments. The young and fortu- 
nate prince naturally took a principal ſhare in all 


- theſe ſcenes of feſtivity; and it is probable that, 


amidſt the more elegant amuſements of his court, 
Philip might diſcover that ſtrong propenſity to vi- 
cious indulgence, that delight in buffoons and flat.. 
terers, and other diſgraceful miniſters of his more 
criminal pleaſures, which, however counteracted 
and balanced by his ambition and magnanimity, , 
diſgraced and tarniſhed the ſucceeding glories of. 
his reign. It 1s certain that the yoluptuous inac- 
tivity in which he ſeemed ſunk, encouraged the 
The tributary princes of 


de See vol. iii, c. xxi, p. 46. 86 Juſtin, I. vii. e. vi. 


97 Diodor, I. xvi. c. xxii. | 
Pæonia 
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W and Illyria prepared to rebel; the king of 
Thrace engaged in their deſigns, which were con- 
certed with more caution than is uſual with Bar- 


barians; and this general conſpiracy of neighbour- | 


ing ſtates might have repreſſed for a while the for- 
tune of Macedon, if Philip had not been ſeaſon- 
ably informed of the danger by his faithful . 
ſans and emiſſaries in thoſe countries. 

Early in the enſuing ſpring he took the field 
with the flower of the Macedonian troops. Par- 
menio, the general in whom he had moſt confi- 
dence, cruſhed the rebellion in Illyria. Philip was 
equally ſucceſsful in Pzonia and Thrace. While 
he returned from the latter, he was informed of 
the victory of Parmenio. A ſecond meſſenger ac- 
quainted him that his horſes had gained the prize 
in the chariot-races at the Olympic games; a vic- 
tory which he regarded as far more honourable, and 
which, as it proved him a legitimate ſon of 
Greece, he carefully commemorated, by impreſſ- 
ing a chariot on his coins. Almoſt at the ſame 
time a third meſſenger arrived to tell him that 
Olympias had brought forth a prince at Pella; 
to whom, as born amidſt ſuch auſpicious circum- 
ſtances, 'the diviners announced the greateſt proſpe- 
rity ** and glory. 


Such a rapid tide of good fortune did not over- | 


ſet the wiſdom of Philip, if we may judge by the 
firſt authentic tranſaction which immediately fol- 
Jowed thoſe events. This was the correſpondence 
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with Ariſtotle the philoſopher, whoſe merit Philip 


had early diſcerned at Athens, when he ſtill re- 


ſided with his maſter Plato. The firſt letter (for- 


tunately preſerved) is written with a brevity which 


marks the king and the man of genius. Know 
that a ſon is born to us. We thank the gods, 
not ſo much for their gift, as for beſtowing it at 
a time when Ariſtotle lives. We aſſure ourſelves 
that you will form him a prince worthy of his fa- 
ther, and worthy of Macedon.” Ariſtotle com- 
menced this illuſtrious employment about thirteen 
years afterwards%, when the opening mind of 
Alexander might be ſuppoſed capable of receiving 
the benefit of his inſtructions. The ſucceſs of his 
labours will be explained in the ſequel. The for- 
tune of Alexander ſurpaſſed that of all other con- 
querors as much as his virtues ſurpaſſed his fortune. 


89 The chronology appears from Dionyßus of Halicarnaſſus's 
letter to Ammzus, who, in order to prove that Demoſthenes had 
attained the higheſt perfection in the practice, before Ariſtotle 
had delivered the theory, of eloquence, marks, with great ex- 
actneſs, the principal events in the lives of the philoſopher and 
orator, Ariſtotle, a native of Stagira, came to Athens in his 
eighteenth year, 367 A.'C, There he continued twenty years, 
as the ſcholar or aſſiſtant of Plato, who died 348 A. C. Ariltotle 


left Athens on the death of his maſter, and ſpent three years at 
- Atarnzus, and two at Mytelens. From thence he went to Ma- 


cedon, in the forty-third year of his age, and 343 years A. C. 
He was employed eight years in the education of Alexander. He 
returned to Athens 335 A. C. taught twelve years in the Ly- 
cæum, and died the year following at Chalcis, ætat. fixty-three, 
A. C. 323, and a year after the death of Alexander. Dionyſius 
ad Ammæum. He reckons by the Archons of Athens; I have 


 ſubſtitured the years before Chriſt, 


7: Yet 
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Yet the fame of the philoſopher abundantly Te- 
pays the honour reflected on him by his royal 
pupil, ſince ſixteen centuries after the ſubver- 
ſion of Alexander's empire, the writings of Ari- 
ſtotle ſtill maintained an unexampled aſcendant 
over the opinions, and even over the actions of 
men. 
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Philip's Proſperity.—-Imprudent Meaſures , the 
Amphittyonic Council. — Ibe Phocian; or Sacred 

Mar.— Pbilomelus ſeizes the Temple of Delphi. 
T akes the Field againſt the Thebans and their 
Allies,—Defeat and Death of Philomelus.— Af- 
fairs . of Thrace, Macedon, and Attica,—One- 
marchus takes the Command of the Phocians— 
Encounters Philip in Theſſaly.—-He is defeated 
and ſlain.— Philip's Defigns againſt Olynthus 
and Byzantium.—Traverſed by. the Atbenians.— 
Phayllus takes the Command of the Phocians.— 
Philip marches towards Tbermopylæ. — Antici- 
pated by the Athenians.—Demoſthenes's firſt Phi- 
lippic.— Philip's Occupations at Pella. — His * 
and Policy. 


HILIP had now reigned almoſt five years. 
He had greatly enlarged the boundaries, he 

had ſtill more augmented the revenues, of his king- 
dom. Pæonia, no longer the rival, was become 
an obſequious province of Macedon. At the ex- 
pence of Thrace and Illyria, he had extended his 
frontier on the caſt to the ſea of Thaſos; on the 
weſt to the lake Lychnidus. He was maſter of 
Theſſaly without having the trouble to govern it. 
He ſecured many commercial advantages by the 
poſſeſſion of Amphipolis. His troops were nu- 
merous 
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merous and well diſciplined; his large finances 


were regulated with ceconomy ; and the mines of 
Philippi furniſhed him with an annual reſource 
alike uſeful to his deſign, whether he purſued the 
ambitious career of foreign conqueſt, or ſet him- 
ſelf to build up and conſolidate the internal gran- 
deur of his domintons. 

The power of Philip was EN 120 feared, 
by thoſe who were unable to penetrate the deep 
principles of his policy, which alone rendered him 
really formidable. The firſt and moſt natural ob- 
ject of his deſire was the territory of Olynthus, 
the moſt populous and fertile portion of the Ma- 
cedonian coaſt. His ſecond and far more arduous 

urpoſe was to obtain the ſovereignty of Greece. 
But inſtead of difcovering theſe deſigns, he had 


hitherto cultivated the Olynthians with a careful 


aſſiduity, and had deſerved their gratitude by many 
ſolid and important ſervices. His ſucceſs had 
been complete, and if, elated by the many ad- 
vantages which we have enumerated, he had al- 
ready prepared to invade Greece, it is more than 
probable that the Olynthians would have conſented 
to follow his ſtandard. But Philip was ſenſible, 
that by ſnatching too eagerly at this glorious prize, 
he might deſtroy for ever his proſpect of obtaining 
it. While the Athenians were occupied and ha- 
raſſed by the deſtructive war with their confederates, 


he had, indeed, embraced the opportunity to gain 


poſſeſſion of ſeveral of their dependent ſettlements 
in Thrace and Macedon; colouring, however, theſe 
m by the pretence of juſtice or neceſſity, 

and 
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and tempering even his hoſtilities by many partial 
acts of kindneſs and reſpect. Before the ſocial 
war was ended, the ſeeds of diſſenſion, ſo profuſely 
ſcattered in Greece, were likely to ripen into a new 
quarrel far more general and important. Philip 
patiently waited their maturity. His hopes were 
founded on the domeſtic animoſities of Greece; 
but the too early diſcovery of his ſyſtem might 
have united an hundred thouſand * warriors againſt 
their common enemy ; whereas, by the ſecret re- 
finements of a flow and ſteady policy, he effected 
his vaſt purpoſes without being obliged, on any 
one occaſion, to fight againſt thirty thouſand men. 
The Amphictyons having recovered their autho- 
rity in conſequence of the events which have for- 
merly been deſcribed, began early-to diſplay thoſe 
dangerous paſſions with which the exerciſe of un- 
controuled power too naturally corrupts the heart. 
They pretended, that during the decline of their 
juriſdiction, many unwarrantable abuſes had been 
introduced, which it became them to remedy. 
The rights of religion (they faid), which it was 
their firſt duty to maintain, had been materially 
violated by the Phocians, who, alike regardleſs of 
the deciſion of the oracle, and of an Amphic- 
tyonic decree, had ploughed lands conſecrated to 


T The number is choſen as a very moderate medium between 
the two hundred and twenty thouſand men, afterwards promiſed 
to Philip in the general convention of the ſtates at Corinth for 
the ſervice of the Perſian expedition, and the eighty thouſand 
which the Greeks actually raiſed againſt Xerxes, and which Thu- 
cydides ſays, that the Peloponneſian confederacy alone could 


ſend into. Attica, | 
Apollo, 
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Apollo, and therefore withdrawn from GP TO : 
Theſe lands, however, were confined to the narrow 
diſtrict between the river Cephiſſus and Mount 
Thurium, on the weſtern frontier of Bœotia. The 
crime of the Phocians (if their uſeful labours de- 


XXXIV. ; 
a 


ſerve the name of crime) was neither great nor 


unprecedented, ſince the Locrians of Amphiſſa 
had long cultivated the Criſſæan plain; a more ex- 
tenſive territory, and conſecrated to the god by 
far more awful ceremonies *, But the proud ty- 
ranny of the Amphictyons, careleſs of ſuch diſ- 
tinctions, fulminated an angry decree againſt Pho- 
cis, commanding the ſacred lands to be laid waſte, 
and impoſing a heavy fine on that community. 

It is believed that the Thebans, the enemies 
and neighbours of Phocis, and whoſe influence at 
that time predominated in the council, were the 


principal abettors of this arbitrary meaſure *; a 


ſuppoſition rendered probable by the enſuing de- 
liberations of the Amphictyons. Their next ſen- 
tence was directed againſt Sparta, to puniſh the 
injury of Phæbidas, who, in time of peace, had 
ſurpriſed and ſeized the Theban citadel. This 
breach of public faith, however criminal and. fla- 
grant, had been. committed ſo many years before, 
that prudence required it to be for ever buried in 
obſcurity. But, at the inſtigation of the Thebans, 
the Amphictyons brought it once more to light; 
commanded the Lacedæmonians to pay a fine of 
five hundred talents; decreed that the fine ſhould 


2 See vol, i. c. v. p- 224. 3 See yol, i, c. Vs p. 222, & ſeqq. 
* Juſtin, I, viii. C. i. & ſeqq, be 
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be doubled, unleſs paid within an appointed time ; 


aud if the decree were finally diſregarded, that the 


who excite 
the reſent- 
ment of 
the Pho. 


Cians, 


Olymp. 


Lacedzmonians ſhould be treated as public ene- 
mies to Greece 5. 


The Phocians, ſingled out as the firſt vidiew of 
oppreſſion, were deeply affected by their danger. 
To pay the money demanded of them exceeded 
their faculties. It would be grievous to deſolate 
the fields which their own hands had cultivated 


with ſo much toil. The commands of the Am- 


phictyons were indeed peremptory ; but that coun- 


cil had not on foot any ſufficient force to ren- 


der them effectual, ſhould the devoted objects of 
their vengeance venture to diſpute their authority. 
This meaſure, daring as it ſeemed, was ſtrongly. 
recommended by Philomelus, whoſe popular. elo- 
quence and valour gave him a powerful aſcendant - 
in Phocis. He poſſeſſed great hereditary wealth ; 
contemned the national ſuperſtition; and being 
endowed with a bold ambitious ſpirit, he expected 
to riſe amidſt the tumult of action and danger, to 

unrivalled pre-eminence in his republic. After 
repeated deliberations, in which he flattered the 
vanity, and tempted the avarice of his countrymen, 
by proving, that to them of right belonged the 
guardianſhip of the Delphian temple, and the im- 
menſe treaſures contained within its ſacred walls 6, 


5 Diodor, I. xvi. c. xxiii. & ſeqq. 
6 Philomelus cited the reſpectable authority of Homer: 
Avrep Owxewr E3,10.0 xa Egge ue 
0 KuTapioooy 6x0 Hlubare Tr TrTpneoo ar 
« But Schedius and Epittropbus led the Phocians, who inhabited 
_ Cypariſſus, and the rocky Python," the ancient name of Delphi. 
be 
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he brought the majority of the ſenate and aſſembly 


into his opinion. As the propereſt inſtrument to 
execute his own meaſures, Philomelus was named 
general: the Phocian youth flocked to his ſtandard ; 
and his private fortune, as well the public reve- 
nues, were conſumed in purchaſing the. mercenary 
aid of thoſe needy adventurers, who abounded in 
every province of Greece. 

The following year Was employed by Philomelus 
in providing arms, in exerciſing his troops, and in 
an embaſſy which he undertook in perſon to Sparta. 
As that community had not diſcharged the fine 
impoſed by the Amphictyons, the penalty was 
doubled, and the delinquents were condemned to 
pay a thouſand talents. The exorbitance of this 
impoſition might have juſtified the Spartans in 
following the example of Phocis, and ſetting the 
Amphictyons at defiance. But Archidamus, who 
poſſeſſed all the ' caution and addreſs of his father 
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Ageſilaus, was unwilling to take a principal part in 


the firſt dangerous experiment, and to poſt himſelf 


in the front of battle, againſt the revered de- 
crees of an aſſembly, conſidered as the legal guar- 
dian of national religion and liberty. He aſſured 
Philomelus that both himſelf and the Spartans fully 
approved his cauſe; that reaſons of a temporary 
nature hindered their declaring- themſelves openly, 
but that he might depend on ſecret _ of 
men and money ”. ; 


7 0 & AgxgFapo; om? Zap; Tor Aoyers Sareuc fue, rave To 
bz, Uk Pe Corndromm, N d maria ovuneatuny xe tas 
NrhaTE xas lu bop. Diodor. I. xvi. p. 426. 
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+ Encouraged by this aſſurance, and by a con- 


ſiderable fum*® immediately put into his hands, 
Philomelus, at his return, ventured on a meaſure 
not leſs audacious than unexpected. The temple 
of Delphi, ſo awfully guarded by ſuperſtition, 
was ſcarcely defended by any military force. Phi- 
lomelus, having prepared the imagination of his 
followers for this bold enterpriſe, immediately con- 
ducted them towards Delphi, defeated the feeble 
reſiſtance of the Thracidæ, who inhabited the neigh- 
bouring diſtrict, and entered the facred city with 
the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. The Del- 
phians, who expected no mercy from a man devoid 
of reſpect for religion, prepared themſelves in 


ſilent horror, for beholding the complicated. guilt 


of ſacrilege and murder. But the countenance of 
Philomelus re- aſſured them, and his diſcourſe to- 
tally diſpelled their ill- grounded fears. He declared 
that he had come to Delphi with no hoſtile diſpo- 
ſition againſt the inhabitants, with no ſacrilegious 
deſigns againſt the temple. His principal motive 


was to emancipate the one and the other from the 


arbitrary proceedings of the Amphictyons, and to 
aſſert the ancient and unalienable prerogative of 
Phocis to be the patron and protector of the Del- 
phian ſhrine. To the ſame purpoſe he ſcattered 
declarations through the different republics of 
Greece; his emiſſaries acquainted the Spartans that N 
he had deſtroyed the brazen tablets containing the 
unjuſt decrees againſt Sparta and Phocis; they in- 
flamed the reſentment of the Athenians, naturally 


$ Diodorus (1, xvi. p 436.) ſays fifteen talents. 


hoſtile 
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hoſtile to Thebes; and both thoſe republics came 
to the reſolution of ſupporting the meaſures of 
Philomelus. | | 
The Thebans, on the other hand, who directed, 
and the Locrians, Theſſalians, with other ſtates of 
leſs conſideration, who tamely obeyed the decrees 
of the Amphictyons, determined to take the field 
in defence of their inſulted religion and violated 
laws. Their operations were conducted with that 
extreme ſlowneſs natural to confederacies, Philo- 
melus acted with more vigour. He received little 
aſſiſtance from his diſtant allies. But, firſt, by 
impoſing a heavy tax on the Delphians, who had 
been enriched by the devotion of Greece, and then, 
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notwithſtanding his declaration, by taking very un- 


due liberties with the treaſure of Apollo?, he col- 
lected above ten thouſand mercenaries, men daring 
and profligate as himſelf, who ſacrificed all ſcruples 
of religion to the hopes of dividing a rich ſpoil. 
Such at leaſt was the general character of his fol- 
lowers. To the few who had more piety, or leſs 
gvyarice, he endeavoured to juſtify his meaſures by 
the authority of an oracle. The Pythia at firſt 
refuſed to mount the ſacred tripod. Philomelus 
ſternly commanded her. She obeyed with reluc- 
tance, obſerving, that being already maſter of 
Delphi, he might act without ſanction or con- 
troul . Philomelus waited for no other anſwer, 
but gladly interpreted the words as an acknow-- 


9 Diodorus ſometimes acknowledges, and ſometimes denies, that 

Philometus meddled with the ſacred treaſure. 
1a Aro. EA nn Nat ne reg Thy vT899%n0 TY Pia do 4% 871 
65654 aUTY T2271 Ste Diodor. p- 428, 
| ledgment 
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ledgment of his abſolute authority ; and, with the 
addreſs ſuitable to his ſituation and character, con- 
firmed the auſpicious declaration of the prieſteſs 
by the report of many favourable omens ”". - 


Having obtained the ſuppoſed ſanction of reli- 
gion, Philomelus proceeded to fortify the temple 
and city of Delphi, in which he placed a ſtrong 
garriſon; and, with the remainder of his forces, 
boldly marched forth to repel the incurſions of the 
enemy. During two years, hoſtilities were carried 
on with various fortune againſt the Locrians and 


Thebans. Victory for the moſt part inclined to 


the Phocians ; but there happened not any deciſive 
action, nor was the war memorable on any other 


account but that of the exceſſive cruelty mutually 


Philo- 
melus de- 
feated. 
Olymp. 
evi. 4. 


A. C. 353 


inflicted and ſuffered. The Phocian priſoners 
were uniformly condemned to death, as wretches 
convicted of the moſt abominable ſacrilege and 


impiety; and the reſentment of their countrymen 
retaliated with equal ſeverity on the unhappy cap- 


tives whom the chance of war frequently put into 


their hands. > 


As both armies anxiouſly expe&ed reinforce- 
ments, they were unwilling to riſk à general en- 
gagement, till chance rendered that meaſure un- 
avoidable. Entangled among the woods and 
mountains of Phocis, the conveniency of forage 
attracted them towards the ſame point. The van- 
guards met unexpectedly near the town. of Neone, 
and began to ſkirmiſh. A general and fierce ac- 
tion followed, in which the Phocians were repelled 


11 Diodor, p. 429. 12 Ibid, p. 330, & ſeqq. b 
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by ſuperior numbers. Pathleſs woods, abrupt 
rocks and precipices, obſtructed their retreat. In 
vain Philomelus ſtrove with his voice and arm to 
rally the fugitives. He himſelf was carried along 
by the torrent to the brow of a precipice, afflicted 
with wounds, and ſtill more with anguiſh and de- 
ſpair. The enemy advanced ; it ſeemed impoſ- 
ſible to eſcape their vengeance ; the reſolution of 
Philomelus was prompt and terrible; with a vigor- 
ous bound he ſprang from the rock, thus eluding 
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the torment of his on guilty conſcience, and the 


reſentment of his purſuers: . While the Thebans 
and their allies admired this ſpectacle as a mani- 
feſt indication of divine vengeance '*, Onomarchus, 
the heutenant and brother of the Phocian general, 
collected and drew off the ſcattered remains of the 
vanquiſhed army towards Delphi. The confede- 
rates determined to expel them from that holy 


place, and to inflict on the enemies of Greece and 


Heaven, a puniſhment ſimilar to that to which the 


wrath of Apollo had driven the brag too TO 


melus 5. 

Different Gates concurred to prevent Philip on 
the one hand, and Athens and Sparta on the other, 
from taking a principal or early part in the Pho- 
clan war. 1 he intereſted <q of Archidamus, 


13 Fan e that had Philomelus * taken , captive, 


The Spar- 


* tans at- 
tempt to 


recover 
their do- 
minion in 


his body would have been ſhockingly mangled: pes ehe 7 ox," 


Tn; aha lr p- „1732. 
N 14 Such it appeared to future hiſtorians : an 7870 Tor gero, 
| des ro dato Gina xaTacTrl: Tor Grc, Diodor. ibid. 

15 Diode. I. Xvi. p. 432. 
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CHAP. wo directed with abſolute authority the councils 
xxxiv. 

— Of Sparta, was leſs anxious to ſupport the arms of 

_ > wn his diſtant confederates, than ſolicitous to recover 

Olymp. the Lacedzmonian dominion in Peloponneſus, 

-—" The opportunity ſeemed favourable for this pur- 

poſe, the Thebans being deeply engaged in ano- 

ther conteſt, and the Athenians in ſtrict alliance with 

Sparta. For ſeveral years, the arms and intrigues 

of Archidamus were employed againſt the Meſſe- 

- nians, Arcadians, and Argives. But his ambitious 

deſign failed of ſucceſs ; the inferior cities of Pe- 

loponneſus, rouſed by a common danger, confede- 

rated for their mutual defence; and Athens, 

though actually the ally of Sparta, was unwilling 

to abandon to the tyranny of that republic her 

more ancient and faithful allies, the Arcadians and 


Meſſenians . 


Theaffairs While the politics of the Peloponneſus formed 
occupy A ſyſtem apart, the ſacred war ſhook the centre of 


| yr on Greece, and the affairs of Thrace occupicd Philip 


nians. and the Athenians, Cotys was dead; his ſons, 
| Kerſobleptes, Beriſades, and Amadocus, were all 
diſſatisfied with the partition of his dominions. 

While their hoſtilities againſt each other exhibited, 

the odious picture of fraternal diſcord, the prizes 

for which they contended were ſucceſſively carried 


off by Philip. The encroachments of that prince 


16 The queſtion appears to have occaſioned warm debates in 
the Athenian aſſembly : the Spartan and Arcadian parties were 
animated with the utmoſt zeal z and, according to the lively ob- 
ſervation of Demoſthenes, the Athenian orators, had they not 
ſpoke the Attic dialect, would have appeared, the one half Spar- 
tans, the other Arcadians. Demoſthen. pro Megalop. p. 83. 
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at length engaged Kerſobleptes, the moſt powerful 
of the co-heirs, to cede the Thracian Cherſoneſus 


to the Athenians, who ſent Chares with a numerous 


fleet to take poſſeſſion of that peninſula, The town 


of Seſtos alone made reſiſtance. It was taken by 
ſtorm, and treated with great ſeverity by Chares; 
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while Philip beſieged and took the far more im- 


portant city of Methone in Pieria. In this ſiege 


he loſt an eye, a loſs which he is ſaid to have borne 


with impatience , as the circumſtances attending 
it were alike diſhonourable to his | Judgment and 
humanit 7). 

It ippeariextradrdinary 2 the Thebans, after 
the defeat and death of Philomelus, ſhould not 
have purſued their good fortune, without allowing 
the enemy time to breathe and recover ſtrength. 
They probably imagined that the fatal exit of that 
daring chief would deter a ſucceſſor ; and that 1 


17 Lucian de Scribend. Hiſt. p. 7 f 


n Theſe circumſtances, however, reſt on the authority of Sui- 


das and Ulpian. It is faid, that when the arrow was extracted, 
the following inſcription appeared on it; * Aſter to Philip's right 


eye.” Aſter, it ſeems, had offered his ſervices to Philip, as an 


excellent markſman ; to which Philip replied, that he would em- 
ploy him when he waged war with ſtarlings. Philip cauſed the 
arrow to be ſhot back into the place, with a new inſcription, 
« That he would hang up Aſter;“ a threat which was executed 
as ſoon as he was maſter of Methone, Fictions fill more incre- 
dible were related on this ſubje& by the fabulous writers of the 
age of Alexander. Philip, it was faid, loſt his right eye by his 


unſeaſonable curioſity in prying into the amours of Olympias and 


Jupiter Ammon. This ridiculous flattery to Alexander has beea 
ſo widely diffaſed, that it was ſuppoſed to be the ſubje& vepre- 
ſented - on the celebrated vaſe, which is ſo much better explained 
by Mr. D'Hancarville. See Recherches ſur les Arts de la Grece, 


2 Ms Phacians, 


vol. ii, 
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GH AP. Phocians would crave peace, if not- driven to de- 


XXXIV; 


p ſpair. Such indeed was the reſolution of the more 


reſpectable part of the Phocians. But the bold, 
impious, and needy, who compoſed the moſt nu- 
merous defcription -of that people, were bent on 
continuing. the war. An aſſembly was convened, 
when Onomarchus, in a ſet ſpeech “, flattered their 


hopes, and. encouraged them to perfevere. - His 


opinion prevailed ; he was named general; and his 


conduct ſoon proved, that he equalled his brother 


in. boldneſs and ambition, and ſurpaſſed him in 
activity and enterpriſe. None better knew the 
power of gold, or had more addreſs in employing 
it. With the Delphic treaſure he coined ſuch 4 
quantity of money as perhaps had never before 
circulated in Greece. The Phocian army was 
reſtored and augmented ; their allies were ren- 
dered more hearty. in their cauſe ; even their ene- 
mies were not proof againſt the temptations which 
continually aſſailed their fidelity. By ſeaſonable 
bribes, Onomarchus diſtracted the councils of 


Thebes, and kept their arms inactive. The neigh- 
bouring ſtates were perſuaded to obſerve a neu- 


trality; while the Theſſalians, a people at all times 
noted for avarice and fraud“, and of whoſe country 


5 19 nager. Acyov dir Ah. Diodor. p- 432» 
R 20 The Theſſalians had the ſame character in Greece, as the 


Ligurians in Italy : 

m— Vane Ligus 
Nequicquam patrias tentiſti IS, artes. vi RG. 
Euripides ſpeaks of the flippery deceits of the Thedlalians, De- 
moſthenes (Olynth. i. p. 4. ex edit. Wolf.) fays, wr rc Twr ber- 
T&uy* rar Yay aTISE H m 0 x. Kal ai FAT a j, 
4% Philip was farther diſtreſſed by the inſurrections of the Theſſa- 


lians, a people faithleſs by nature at all tirnes, to all men.“ 


the 
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the proverb ſaid, that it had never produced a bad 
horſe or an honeſt man, _—_ gg the cauſe 
of Phocis. | 7 

Theſe multiplied as were not fied 
to languiſh in the hands of - Onomarchus, who" 
hoped to eclipſe the unjuſt motives of his enter 


priſe by the ſudden ſplendour of victory. At the 
head of a numerous and well-appointed army, he 


poured down on Locris and Doris, ravaged the 
country, took Thronium by ftorm, laid ſeveral 


cities under contribution, pierced into Bœotia, and 
made himſelf maſter of Orchomenus. The The- 
. bans afſembled their forces to ſtem the torrent. 
Onomarchus firſt met with a repulſe before the 
walls of Chæronæa, and ventured not to renew 
the engagement, having weakened his forces by 
placing garriſons in the important places which he 
had taken, as well as by ſending a detachment of 
ſeven thouſand men, under his brother Phayltus, 
into Theſſaly . 

In that country, the intrigues of Philip had 
counteracted the gold of Onomarchus. But Lyco- 
phron, who was the chief partifan of the latter, and 
whom Philip had formerly diveſted of his authority, 
had again eſtabliſhed himſelf in Pheræ. Pegaſæ 
Magneſia, and ſeveral places of leſs note, declare 
for the tyrant, and for Phocis. The Macedonian 
intereſt prevailed elſewhere ; and the factions were 
equally balanced, when Philip, with his uſual dili- 


gence, entered Theſſaly, defeated. Phayllus, be- 


23 Diodor, p. 434+ | 
Fx 8 | ſieged 
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his arms. 
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ſieged and took Pegaſæ. and drove the enemy 


Vvich diſgrace towards the frontier of Phocis. The 


Onomar- 
thus de- 


fear of loſing his newly-acquired intereſt among 
the Theſſalians, made Onomarchus evacuate Bœ- 
otia,. and advance againſt Philip with his whole 
army. The Macedonians, though leſs numerous, 
did not decline the engagement. At the firſt 
charge the Phocians gave way, and retreated to- 
wards the neighbouring mountains. Philip ordered 
his men to purſue in their ranks. It was then that 
the Phocians really began the battle. Onomar- 


chus, foreſeeing that the Macedonians would fol- 


low in cloſe order, had poſted a detachment on the 
ſummit of the precipice, who were ready, on a 


given ſignal, to roll down fragments of rock, and 
{tones of an enormous ſize, on the embattled pha- 


lanx. This was the only mode of attack for which 
the Macedonians were not prepared. The line of 


march, in which the moment before they proceed- 


ed with ſuch firmneſs and confidence, was con+ 
verted into a dreadful ſcene of carnage and ruin. 


| Before they recovered from their conſternation, 


the flying Phocians, who had decoyed them into 
this ambuſh, returned to the charge. Philip, 


however, rallied his men; and while Onomarchus 


heſitated to advance, drew them off in good order, 
ſaying, that they did not retreat through fear, but 
retired like rams, in order to ſtrike with the more 
impetuous vigour*., 

This ſaying was finally juſtified, although the 


feated and Phocians and Lycophron firſt enjoyed a ſhort tri- 


a2 Polyxen. Stratag. I. ii, c. xxviii. Diodor. Il. xvi. 34, & ſeqq. 
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umph. The tyrant eſtabliſhed himſelf, as he 
thought, ſecurely, in his native city ; the Phocians, 
reinforced by their Theſſalian allies, again invaded 
Bceotia, aſſaulted and took Coronæa, and dread> 
fully alarmed the Thebans, by the devaſtations 
committed. in the very centre of their territory. 
But the time of vengeance arrived. Philip having 
recruited his army, returned into Theſſaly. The 
unſteady partiſans of Lycophron, had they deter- 
_ mined to ſhare his danger, would have proved un- 
able to ſupport his cauſe. ' A conſiderable portion 
of the Theſſalians received the king of Macedon 
as their deliverer. Onomarchus was thus obliged 
to withdraw his forces from Bœotia. At the head 
of twenty thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, 
he marched to the defence of Lycophron, and was 
met by the enemy, ſtill more numerous, on the 
level coaſt of Magneſia, To remind his ſoldiers 
that they fought in the cauſe of Delphi and of 
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Heaven, Philip crowned their heads with the laurel 


conſecrated to Apollo, and adorned his enſigns and 
ſtandards with the emblems and attributes of that 
divinity . Their onſet was impetuous and fierce, 
and their valour, animated by enthuſiaſm, rendered 
them irreſiſtible, though the enemy, conſcious of 
guilt, fought with the fury of deſpair. Three thou- 
ſand Theſſalian cavalry, who had ſignally contributed 
to the victory of Philip, rendered the purſuit bloody 
and deſtructive; while the Phocians, having thrown 


away their armour, fled towards the ſea, allured 


23 Juſtin, I. vili. 2. 
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by the ſight of the Athenian fleet under Chares; 
which was returning from the Cherſoneſus. That 


commander ſeems not to have made any attempt 
to protect them. Above fix thouſand periſhed in 


the battle, or in the purſuit. The body of Ono- 


marchus was found among the ſlain; Philip ordered 
it to. be hung on a gibbet, as a mark of peculiar 
infamy ; the reſt were thrown into the ſca, as un- 


_ worthy, by their impious ſacrilege, of the rites of 


Philip's 
deſigns 
againſt 
Olynthus 
and By- 
zantium. 


funeral. Three thouſand were taken alive; but 
it is not abſolutely certain whether they were 
drowned, or reduced into captivity; though _ 
latter opinion is the more probable. 


It might be expected that ſuch a deciſive blow 
ſhould have proved fatal to the Phocians. But 
Philip, who had conquered them in Theſſaly, durſt 
not purſue his advantages by invading Phocis 


24 The leaving ſuch a circumſtance at all doubtful, is very diſ- 
honourable to the accuracy of the compiler Diodorus. His words 
are, TiAoc os Tov Ouxior x0% tai hh ampibno a- e bree r. i a- 
KIT Y1M8;y ‘% dc „ xas ares & Foarny0;s Nc d. dr DuaxTity rr 
Tp XVAEwWV» 6 d. Nur Tor E Ovouagyer exgripromy TH; Ot anne; we 
iegoo 198; xatiromioe, Literally, “At length above fix thouſand 
of the Phocians and mercenaries were, on the one hand, taken 
up dead, among whom was the general. Not leſs than three 
thouſand were, on the other hand, taken priſoners. Philip hung 
up Onomarchus, and threw the reſt into the ſea, as guilty of ſa- 
crilege.”” The learned reader will perceive, that I have given the 
full force of the word arngidroar : and from the preciſe and diſtine- 
tive force of the __— 4 and , which ſeparate the two firſt 
clauſes of the text, I am of opinion that the rug aka; can apply 
only to the reſt of thoſe who were taken up dead, There is 


nothing determinate to be learned from the word 12TITOTIOn, 


which ſignifies barely to plunge into the ſea, 
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well knowing, chat an attempt to paſs the ſtraits 


of Thermopylæ would alarm not only his enemies 


bur his allies. It was his intereſt to perpetuate diſ- 
ſenſions in Greece. For that reaſon he fomented 
the diſcord that reigned among the ſtates of Pe- 

loponneſus; and though he had puniſhed the ob- 
noxious Phocians, he was unwilling to terminate 
a war which diverted the public attention from 
watching too ſtudiouſly his own ambitious deſigns. 
His victory over an odious enemy extended his juſt 
renown. He ſecured the dominion of Theflaly, 
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by planting garriſons in Pheræ, Pegaſz, and Mag. 


neſia. His army was ready to march towards 
Greece on the firſt favourable opportunity; but 
till that ſnould arrive, he rejoiced to ſee both di- 
viſions of that country involved in war, which al- 
lowed. him to accompliſh, unmoleſted, the ſubor- 
dinate purpoſes of his reign. He had long de- 
ceived the Olynthians by good offices and promiſes, 
but now began to throw off the maſk, and to ſhow 
that he meant to be their maſter. He actually 
applied to Kerſobleptes, whom he detached from 
the intereſt of Athens; and having raiſed him on 
the ruins of the neighbouring chieftains of Thrace, 
thereby obtained his confidence, and waited an oc- 


caſion to deſtroy him with ſecurity **®. The domi- 


nions of that prince opened the way to Byzantium, 


the poſſeſſion of which muſt have early tempted 


the ambition of Philip, who knew ſo well to eſti- 
mate the importance af its ſituation both in com- 


25 Juſtin. 1; viii. 3. Demoſt, Olynth. 2 & g. 
merce 
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OB AP. merce and in war. He began to diſcover his de 


— ſigns againſt Byzantium by attacking the fortreſs 
of Herzum, a place ſo called from the neigh- 
bouring temple. of Juno, which formed its prin- 
cipal ornament. The town of Herzum was ſmall, - 

and in itfelf unimportant; its harbour was danger- 
ous and deceitful ; but being fituate contiguous to 
Byzantium, it ſerved as an outwork and — 
to that rich and populous city . 


— 8 The Athenians had ſufficient penetration to diſ- 


covnter- cern the drift of thoſe enterpriſes. They formed 


Rey an alliance with the republic of Olynthus; they 


nans. warned Kerſobleptes of his danger; they voted a 
numerous fleet to ſail to the defence of Heræum, or 
rather of Byzantium, with which, though ren- 
dered independent of Athens by the ſocial war, 


they ſtill carried on a lucrative commerce. But 


theſe ſpirited exertions were not of long con- 
tinuance. Philip's wound at Methone, together 
with the continual labour and fatigue to which he 
had afterwards ſubmitted, threw him into a dan- 
gerous malady. The report of his ſickneſs was, 
before it reached Athens, magnified into his death. 
The Athenians rejoiced in ſo ſeaſonable a deliver- 
ance, and laying aſide their naval pre 

bent their principal attention to the ſacred war v. 


| The Pho- That unhappy conteſt was renewed by Phayllus, 


1 the laſt ſurviving brother of Philomelus and Ono- 
continued marchus. As his cauſe became more deſperate, 
ray da. Phayllus availed himſelf to« the utmoſt of the only 


26 Juſtin, I. viii. 3. Demoſth. Olynth. 2 & 3. 27 Idem, ubi ſupra. 
reſource 
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reſource which was left him. Having converted. 
into ready money the moſt precious dedications 
of Delphi, he doubled the pay of his mercenaries. 
This extraordinary encouragement brought new ad- 
venturers to his ſtandard, and ſoon rendered his 
army equal to that of either of his predeceſſors. 
The fugitive Theſſalians, aſſembled in a body by 
Lycophron, entered into his pay. By means of 
the Delphic treaſure, he acquired, likewiſe, the 
public aſſiſtance of a thouſand Lacedæmonians, 
two thouſand Achæans, five thouſand Athenian 
foot, with four hundred cavalry. Theſe powerful 
reinforcements enabled the Phocians to take the 
field with a good proſpect of ſucceſs, and rendered 


thoſe who had ſo lately been the objects of pity, | 


again formidable to their enemies“. 

Philip, meanwhile, had recovered from his in- 
diſpoſition. The votes and preparations of the 
Athenians had taught him that his deſigns could 
no longer be concealed. He was acquainted with 
the alliance formed between that republic and Olyn- 
thus. His emiſſaries gave him intelligence of the 
actual commotions in Greece, where the counte- 
nance and aſſiſtance of ſo many powerful ſtates 
abetted the ſacrilege of the Phocians. The occa- 
fion required that he ſhould appear in favour of 
his allies, and in defence of the pious cauſe which 
he had formerly maintained with ſo much glory. 
His trophies gained over Onomarchus were ſtill 
freſh and blooming ; and not only the Thebans, 


28 Diodor. Þ+ 436. 
Dorians, 
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3 —_ and Locrians, who were principals in the 


„but the ſincere votaries of Apollo in every 
3 of Greece, ſecretly expected him as their 
deliverer: while his enemies admired his piety 
and trembled at his valour; and as they had been 
lately amuſed with the news of his ſickneſs and 
death, they would now view with religious terror 
his unexpected appearance at Thermopylæ, to aſ- 
ſert the violated rights of the Delphian temple. 
Such were the hopes and motives on which Philip, 
at the head of a numerous army, directed his 
march towards thoſe celebrated ſtraits, which we 
have formerly deſcribed, and fo often mentioned. 
But the event ſhewed, that on this occaſion he 
had made a falſe eſtimate of the ſuperſtition or ti- 
midity of the Greeks, and particularly had buile 
too much on the patience and indolence of the 
Athenians. That people penetrated his deſigns, 
and determined to oppoſe them. Under the veil 

of religious zeal, they doubted not that he con- 
cealed the deſire to invade and conquer their coun- 
try; and, on the firſt intelligence of his expedi- 
tion, their foreſight and patriotiſm repreſented the 
Macedonians, Theſſalians, and Thebans, pouring 
down like a deſtructive inundation, on Attica and 
as "open, With an alacrity and ardour, of 
which there was no recent example in their coun- 
cils, they flew to arms, launched their fleet, failed 
to Thermopylæ, _ took poſſeſſion of the ſtraits o. 


| 29 Diodor. l. XVi. p. 437. | 
3* Demolihgn, de Falla Legat. ſect. 29. 
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Never did Philip meet with a more cruel diſap- 9388 
pointment, than in being thus anticipated by a people — 
whom he had ſo often deceived. © He retired with 2 * 
deep regret, leaving the Phocian war to be carried appeint- 
on by the Thebans and their allies. Meanwhile, **"" 
the Athenians placed a guard at Thermopylæ; and, 
elated by the firſt inſtance of their ſucceſs. againſt 
the Macedonian, called an affembly to deliberate | 
on meaſures. proper to reſtrain his ambition. 5 
This aſſembly is rendered memorable by the firſt Demoſthe- 
appearance of Demoſthenes againſt Philip, whoſe 

meaſures from this moment he ceaſed not to watch ance . 

and to counteract. Two years before, this illuſtri- Philip. 
ous orator, whoſe works have been more praiſed 
than read, and more read than underſtood, began, 

in the twenty - eighth year of his age, to appear on 

the theatre of public life. The Athenians were 

then involved in the ſacred war; their northern poſ- 
ſeſſions were continually inſulted, plundered, or 
conquered by Philip; yet in this ſituation of af- 
fairs, the mercenaty partiſans of that prince, in or- 
der to divert the -public attention from his too 
aſpiring deſigns, affected to extend their views to 

Aſia, and to be alarmed by the motions of Arta- 
xerxes Qchus, who was preparing to reduce the re- 

bels of Cyprus, Egypt, and Phœnicia. In every 
aſſembly of the people, the creatures of Philip 
dwelt, with exaggerated terror, on the naval and 
military preparations of the great king, which they 
repreſented as certainly deſtined to revenge the re- 

cent injuries committed by the Athenian troops, 
under Chares, on the coaſt of Alia. The trophies 
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HA B of Miltiades, Themiſtocles, and Cimon, were adorn- 


ed with all the pomp of eloquence ; and the Athe- 
nians were exhorted to imitate thoſe memorable 
exploits of their anceſtors in the Perſian war, which 
ſhed a luſtre on * the ſucceeding —— of their ; 
hiſtory. - 

In this popular enthuſiaſm joined Ifocrates the 
orator, together with the ſtateſman and general 
Phocion, o men whoſe talents and virtues would 
have done honour to the moſt illuſtrious age of the 
republic. The unblemiſhed integrity of Iſocrates, 
the diſintereſted poverty of Phocion, afford ſuffi- 
cient proof that neither of theſe great men were 
corrupted by Macedonian gold. But they both 
perceived that the indolence and unſteadineſs of 
Athens were incapable to contend with the un- 
ceaſing activity of Philip, and both exhorted their 
countrymen to gain and cultivate the friendſhip of 
a prince, againſt whom they could not make war 
with any reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſs. | 

. Ifocrates, from the moſt accurate and extenſive 
loves of the political hiſtory of Greece, diſco- 
vered that a foreign war alone could heal the do- 
meſtic diſſenſions which- reigned in every quarter 
of that divided country; and from a thorough 
knowledge of the inherent defects in the govern- 
ment of Thebes, Athens, and Sparta, he regarded 
Macedon as the ſtate, and Philip as the general, 
beſt entitled, and beſt qualified, to aſſume the com- 
mand of a military expedition into Aſia, to re- 
venge ancient wrongs, and to deliver the Grecian 
colonies from the actual oppreſſion of Barbarians. 

On 
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On this important ſubje& he addreſſed a diſcourſe 
to Philip ; he repeatedly inſiſted on. the ſame topic 
with the Athenians ; and it is obſcurely related, 
that on one occaſion he reconciled thoſe hoſtile 
powers, and engaged them to concur in this ex- 
tenſive yet rational ſcheme of conqueſt. 
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The ſentiments and views of Demoſthenes were The 
. different from thoſe of Iſocrates and Pho- 3 
cion on the one hand, and from thoſe of the infa- thenes 


mous hirelings of Philip on the other. None 


knew better than he did the corruption and dege- 


neracy of his countrymen ; but he hoped to rouſe 
them from their lethargy ; a deſign, arduous as it 
may ſeem, ſometimes effected by his eloquence, 
the moſt powerful, glowing, and ſublime, eyer 
employed by man; and which, of all men, he had 
been at moſt pains to acquire and cultivate **. His 
imagination was filled with the ancient glory of the 


republic; in the ardour of patriotiſm he forgot the 


moderation of philoſophy ; and while he fternly 
maintained the prerogatives and pretenſions of his 
country, he would rather have ſeen Athens de- 
feated at the head of her allies, than victorious 
under the . ſtandard of the Macedonians, or any 
ſtandard but her own. With ſuch ſentiments and 
character, he was naturally a favourite of the 
people, and a warm partiſan of popular govern- 
ment; while Phocion, like moſt men of ſenſe and 
worth in that age, preferred a moderate ariſto- 


3t See the life of Iſocrates, prefixed to my tranſlation of his 
works. 
34 Dionyſ. Halicarn. & Plut. de Demoſt. 
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cracy; and Iſocrates was inclined to regard a 
well regulated ewe» mech as . . = al 0 

ments. ; 

In his firſt ſpeeches vole the eMembly, De- 
ne announced himſelf as the miniſter of 
the people at large, whom he exhorted to awaken 
from their indolence, and at length to aſſume the 


direction of their own affairs. They had been too 
Ges long governed by the incapacity of a few ambi- 


tious men, to the great detriment and diſgrace of 


the community. Firſt an -orator at the head of 


all, under him a general, abetted by a faction of 
three or four hundred, availed themſelves of the 
ſloth and negligence of a people careleſs of every 
thing but pleaſure, to domineer in the publio 
councils, and to become maſters of the ſtate. From 
conſiderations of their preſent corruption and weak- _ 
neſs, - as well as of the deſigns and commotions of 
neighbouring powers, he adviſed them to forſake 
all diſtant and romantic ſchemes of ambition; and, 
inſtead of carrying their arms into remote coun- 
tries, to prepare for repelling the attacks that might 
be made againſt their own domimons. He in- 
ſiſted earneſtly on a better regulation of their 

finances, on the retrenching of many ſuperfluous 
branches of expence, and eſpecially on a more equi- 
table repartition of public burdens, -in proportion 
to the fortunes of individuals; which, though the 
income of the ſtate had dwindled to four hundred 
talents, were actually more conſiderable than at 
17 former period. While the rich . pond 


33 See his Nicocles, pants &c, 3 
thei 
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their contributions, the poor muſt be willing to 
forego the burdenſome gratuities which they de- 
rived from the treaſury ; and all muſt be ready to 
take the field- in perſon, that the public ſervice 
might be no longer betrayed, or diſgraced, by 
ſtrangers and mercenaries “. 

- Subſequent events juſtified the opinions, and en- 
forced the counſels of Demoſthenes. The Athe- 
nians were delivered from their ill-grounded fears 
of Artaxerxes Ochus, when they beheld the prepa- 
rations of that monarch directed againſt his rebel- 
lious ſubjects. The encroachments of Philip be- 
came continually more daring and more formi- 
dable ; and his recent attempts to ſeize the ſtraits 
of Thermopylæ ſhewed the neceſſity of oppoſing 
him with re- united vigilance and vigour, 

In this juncture, fo favourable to awakening the 
activity of Athens, Demoſthenes mounted the roſ- 
trum before any other orator, apologiſing for 
this forwardneſs in a man not yet thirty years of 


age, by obſerving, That already the uſual ſpeakers. 


had given their opinions on the ſubje& of Philip; 
and that, had their advices been uſeful and practi- 
cable, they muſt have precluded the neceſſity of 
any farther deliberation. + Firſt of all, Athenians ! 
you ought not to deſpair; no! not although your 
affairs ſeem indeed involved in equal confuſion 
and danger. For the fame circumſtance which is. 


. 34 Vid, Oration. de Claſſibus, & de Ordinand. Republic. 
311 have uſed that word, becauſe adopted in our language to 


expreſs the Cu, pulpit or gallery appropriated to the ſpeakers 
in the Athenian aſſembly, 
the 


Vol. IV. F 
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the cauſe of your paſt misfortunes, ought to furniſh 
the ſource of your preſent hope. What is that? 
Your. own-negligence and ſloth, not the power of 
your enemies, have diſordered the ſtate. Had your 
diſtreſs ariſen, notwithſtanding your utmolt care to 
prevent it, there would then be little hope of relief. 
But ſince it is occaſioned by your own miſconduct, 
you need only repair your errors, in order to re- 
trieve your affairs. Conſidering the weakneſs of 
Athens, thus deſpoiled of her dominions, and the 
ſtrength of Philip, which has increaſed immade- 
rately at our expence, ſhould you think him a for- 
midable enemy, you doubtleſs think aright. Vet 
reflect, Athenians ! that there was a time when we 
poſſeſſed Pydna, Potidæa, Methone, and all the 
ſurrounding territory; that the nations in that neigh- 
bourhood, now ſubject to Philip, were then inde- 
pendent, and preferred the alliance of Athens to 
that of Macedon. In the infancy of his fortune, 
had Philip reaſoned timidly, as we do now, How 
ſhall I, deſtitute of allies, attack the Athenians, 


| whoſe garriſons command my frontier?” he would 


not have engaged in thoſe enterpriſes which have 
been crowned with ſuch ſignal ſucceſs, nor raiſed 
his kingdom to ſuch an unexampled pitch of gran- 
deur. No, Athenians! he knew well, that towns 
and fortreſſes are but prizes of ſkill and valour 

35. A „du, w det Abe, Turo xamu; merry ö Tavre jp 
1% aTaTe To xugia . TY THRMApS xupire © fag. In ancient 
times the figure had more force as well as dignity z becauſe at 
the Olympic and other ſacred games, the ſpectators were uſed 


to behold the prizes propoſed to the victors, tis s few y 
expoſed in the middle of the field, to excite their emulation and 


ardour- Sce vol. i, c. v. 1 
propoſed 
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propoſed to the combatants, and belong of right to 
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the conqueror ; that the dominions of the abſent 


are ſeized by thoſe who take the field, and the 
poſſeſſions of the negligent and ſlothful by the vi- 
gilant and intrepid. Guided by theſe principles, 
he has ſubdued, and governs all; holding ſome 
communities by right of conqueſt, and others under 


the title of allies; for allies no prince nor ſtate can 


want, Who are not wanting to themſelves. But 
ſhould you, Athenians! imitate the example of Phi- 


lip, and at length, rouſing from your lethargy, ap- 


ply ſenouſly to your intereſt, you would ſpeedily 
recover thoſe advantages which your negligence 
only has loſt. -Favourable occaſions will yet occur; 
for you muſt not imagine that Philip, like a god, 
enjoys his proſperity for ever fixed and immutable v. 
No, Athenians! there are who hate him, who fear 
him, who envy him, even among thoſe ſeemingly 
che moſt devoted to his cauſe. Theſe are uni- 
verſal paſſions, from which the allies of Macedon 


are not, ſurely, exempted. They have hitherto 


concealed them, finding no reſource in you; but 
it depends on your councils to call them into 
action. When, therefore, O my countrymen 
when vill you exert your vigour? when rouſed by 
ſome, event - when urged by ſome neceſſity— 
What can be more urgent than the preſent junc- 
ture? To freemen, the molt neceſſary of all mo- 


2 $7 


37 The original is inimitable : pn vag ds buy lader ext ra 
FagorTa. rern r aTy abaratas Join the ra and the Tpays 
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2 5 ſtill be your ſole buſineſs to ſaunter in the public 


1 | 


PR. —_ 
thenes for 
reſiſling 
Philip. 


place, enquiring after news? What can be more 
new, than that a Macedonian ſhould conquer 
Athens, and enſlave Greece ? Is Philip dead? No, 
but in great danger. How are you concerned in 
theſe rumours? What matters it to you whether 
he is ſick or dead, ſince, if you thus manage your 
affairs, your _ will ſoon raiſe up another Phi- 
38 d | "TT 
After this animated emenembet Demoſthenes 
propoſes a plan of operations calculated chiefly for 
defence. The Athenians, he obſerves, were not 
yet prepared to meet Philip in the field. They 
muſt begin by protecting Olynthus, and the Cher- 
ſoneſus, from his incurſions. For this purpoſe,” it 
was neceſſary to raiſe a body of two thouſand men 
light-armed, and an adequate proportion of ca- 
valry, which were to be tranſported under a pro- 
per convoy (as Philip had his fleet) with all expe- 
dition to the iſles of Lemnos, Thaſos, and Sciathos, 
contiguous to the coaſt of Macedon. Conveni- 
ently poſted in thoſe iſlands, where they would en- 
Joy neceſſaries in abundance, the Athenian troops 
might avail themſelves of every favourable incident, 
to appear at the firſt ſummons of their' allies, and 
either to repel the inroads of the Macedonians, or 


* The ſenſe indeed of that period, but neither its force nor its 
harmony, can be tranſlated. T:bnxe OnmrTo;;, B pe va! ann? 
ef Ti 9s WT” Rape; xa] Yap ay urg Th ahn, va xe Ufatig 
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to haraſs the extended, and, in many parts, de- 
fenceleſs territory of that people. Meanwhile, 


preparations would be made at home for carrying 


on the war in due time, with more numerous 
forces, and with greater vigour. Such moderate 


propoſals prove that Demoſthenes well underſtood. 


the genius of his countrymen. He required that 
only the fourth part of the troops ſhould conſiſt of 
Athenian citizens, and the immediate ſupplies were 
only to amouut to ninety talents, He knew that 
higher demands would alarm their indolence and 
love of pleaſure ; and ſo fatally were they ſunk in 
the diſſipated amuſements of the city, that it is 
probable the ſmall armament propoſed did not 
actually ſet fail; it is certain that no future pre- 
parations were made adequate to the public ſer- 
VICE. VETS * 
The profound policy of Philip foſtered the ſu- 
pine negligence of his enemies. For more than 
two years after his retreat from Thermopyle, that 


crafty prince much confined himſelf to his do- 


minions, and chiefly to his capital, anxious to diſſi- 
pate the clamour occaſioned by his too great pre- 


cipitation to ſeize the gates of Greece. In that 


interval he indeed made an expedition to chaſtiſe 
the rebellious ſpirit of the Theſſalians. But the 
greateſt part of his time was ſpent at Pella, and 
addicted to the arts of peace, which he judged 
with ſkill, and encouraged with munificence. That 
favourite city was adorned with temples, theatres, 
and porticoes. The moſt ingenious artiſts of Greece 
were ſummoned, by liberal rewards, to the court 
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of Macedon v; and men of talents and genius ®, 


ho were too often expoſed: to envy and perſecu- 


His vices; 


tion in the former country, were received with 
open arms by a prince, who, amidft the tumult of 
war, aſſiduouſly cultivated the ſtudies of literature 
and eloquence. In his domeſtic government, Phi- 
lip adminiſtered juſtice with impartiality, liſtened - 


with condeſcenſion to the complaints of his meaneſt 
ſubjects, and diſdaining the ceremonious and for- 


bidding pomp of tyranny, maintained an inter- 
courſe of viſits and entertainments with his cour- 
tiers and generals “. 
In a prince ſo reſpectably eure it is diffi- 
cult to conceive the odious and deteſtable vices 
with which Philip is upbraided by Demoſthenes® ; 
yet the brief deſcriptions occaſionally ſketched by 
the orator are filled up by an ancient hiſtorian, 


who repreſents the infamies of the life of Philip in 


language well fitted to arraign the horrors of Nero 


or Heliogabalus. Could we believe the acrimonyx 


of Theopompus, a writer who flourtſhed in the 
age of Alexander, by whom he was rewarded and 
honoured, not perhaps the leſs willingly becauſe 
he had expoſed or exaggerated the vices of his fa- 
ther, Philip ſullied his great actions by the moſt 


enormous and deteſtable crimes. Alike avaricious 


and prodigal, the wealth which he had amaſſed by 


39 » Jein. I, viii. e. 3. 
4% Among other Greeks who lived at Philip's court were, 


Leoſthenes the orator, Neoptolemus the poet, Ariſtodemus and 


Satyrus, celebrated players. ZEſchin. & Demoſthen. paſſim. 
41 Plut. in Apophth. & in Demoſihen. & Alexand. 
4 Vid, Demoſlhen. ex edit. Wolf. pp. 5. 8. 48. 66, &c. 
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injuſtice and rapacity, he diſſipated in the moſt 
flagitious gratifications, and in company with the 
meaneſt and moſt worthleſs of mankind. -, His 


companions were choſen promiſcuouſly from Ma- 
cedonians and Greeks, and eſpecially from Theſſa- 
lians, the moſt profligate of the Greeks, and were 
admitted to his familiarity and friendſhip in pro- 
portion to their proficiency in the moſt odious and 
unnatural abominations® that ever polluted the 
worſt men in the moſt corrupt ages of the world. 
We muſt, doubtleſs, make allowances for the gall 


½ The epithets given them by Theopompus are, BN, 
abominabiles; and Azravpu; the laſt word is compounded of v, 
wald, and rape, taurus; and. tranſlated inſegaitur mentwlatur, 
which correſponds to the exormitas membrorum of the Auguſtan 
hiſtorians,” following deſcription of the friends of Philip is 
too indecent for modern language: Horum enim quidam jam 
viri barbam identidem radebant & vellebantur : alii vero barbati 
citra pudorem viciſſim ſe impudicabant, ſtupris intercutibus ſe 
fagitanites;' regi vers duo vel tres circumducebantur qui pateren- 
tur muliebria, & eandem navarent alios ſubagitantes. 
Quamohrem illos jure aliquis hon amicos regis, ſed amicas eſſe 
credidiſſet, nee milites ſed proſtibula nuncupaſſet, ingenio quidem 
& natbra ſanguinatics, moribus autem virilia ſcorta, &c:” This 
paſſage ie quoted from the forty-nitith bock of Theoponipus. In 
his twenty ſixth book he ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe : . Philippum 
cum Theſſalos intemperantes elſe, ac laſcivæ petulantiſque vitæ 
proſpiceret, eorum conventus ac contubernia inſtituiſſe; iiſque uti 
placeret modis omnibus fuiſſe conatum, cum illis ſaliaſſe, com- 
mifſatum fuiſſe, cuivis libidini ſe ac nequitiz tradidiſſe. A miſ- 
taken paſſage of Diodorus has made ſome learned men doubt the 
authenticity'of theſe deſcriptions. Diodorus (I. xvi. ſect. 3.) fays, 
that Theopompus yey2zÞnas oxrw CS t, geg Toig murntorra” if 
wv wert: Gafwer 3 © had written the hiſtory of Philip in fifty- 
eight books, five of which differ in ſtyle from the reſt.” Were 
we therefore to ſuppoſe the five- laſt books ſpurious (for that is 
the inferetce which has been drawn); the obſervation” bf” Diodo- 
rus would not at all effect the paſſages above cited. 
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of a writer, noted to a proverb for ſeverity. Yet 


there is ſufficient collateral evidence, that Philip's 


— 


ciates of the prince, formed, in time of war, a 


ſtrong propenſity to low wit, obſcenity, and drunken- 


neſs, rendered him a prey to buffoons, and para- 


ſites, and flatterers, and all the worthleſs retinue of 
intemperance and folly. Theſe diſgraceful aſſo- 


regiment apart, of about eight hundred men, 
whoſe gradual ' waſte: was continually . recruited by 
new members, who either were, or ſoon became, 
worthy of the old ; for, as we ſhall ſoon have oc- 
caſion to relate, the whole band were alike cowardly 
and profligate. 

But in whatever manner Philip employed his 
private hours, he at no time loſt ſight of thoſe _ 
great-principles of policy which regulated his pub- 
lic adminiſtration. Under pretence of wanting 
money to ſupply the expence of his buildings, 


and other public works, he employed an expedient 


which is well known in latter times, and which 
has been carried to ſuch exceſs as threatens the 
ſafety of thoſe governments which it was intended 
to uphold. The letting looſe of the Delphic trea- 
ſures had diffuſed near a million ſterling over 


Greece . The unſettled ſtate of that country 


| 44 The ſacred war laſted ten years, and coſt. the Phocians ten 


 . thouſand talents, near two millions; it had already laſted five 


years, and may be ſuppoſed to have coſt near the half of that ſum. 
Diodor. I. xvi. p. 453. He ſays, that the gold and filver dedica- 
tions (which were coined into money) vrubanMu Ta pps raf, 
« exceeded ten thouſand talents;"* a e ſum (conſidering 
the relative value of money in thoſe days), of which the ſudden 
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rendered thoſe who had acquired wealth very un- 
certain of enjoying it. With the rich and avari- 
cious, Philip employed proper agents to take up # 
money at high intereſt, which procured him two ad- 
vantages of a very important kind, the attaching to 


his government and perſon a numerous and Power- 


ful band of creditors; and the enabling him to 
pay, under the title of debts, and therefore with- 
out ſuſpicion, the various \penſion and gratülties 
by which he maintained his influence among che 
orators and lesung men! in the ſeveral republics, 
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CHAP. xxxv.. 


Negligence and Licentioufugſs of the * — 
Philip's Intrigues in Eubea.— Phocion defeats 
the Macedonians and Eubwzans,—Philip invades 
the Olynthian Territary.—Demoſthenes's Orations 

in favour of the Olyntbians.— Expedition of 

Chares.— Philip takes Olynthus.— Celebrates the 
Feſtival of the Mues at Dium.—Commits naval 
Depredations on Attica. —His 'Embaſſy to Athens. 
— The Athenian Embaſſy to Philip.-Charatter 
of the Anbaſſadors.— Their Conference with the 
Xing. Different) reported to the Senate and 
Aſembly.— Pbilip's Congueſts in Thrace.—The 
Phocian War. Negociations.— Philip's Intrigues. 

. —Decree of the Ampbictyons againſt Phocis.— 
Executed by Philip. — Macedon acknowledged the 
principal Member of the Amphiftyonic Council. 


CHAP. 1 Athenians, deceived by the inactivity of 
the king of Macedon, indulged themſelves, 
Negli- without reſerve, in their favourite amuſements. 
1 Their confederates, the Phocians, were abandoned; 
232 the the war with Philip, in which they might well have 
ans. Conſidered themſelves as principals, was neglected. 
_ Olymp. Magiſtrates and people ſeemed ſolely attentive to 
A. C. 349: public feſtivals and proceſſions, and to 

aſcertain the reſpective merit of dramatic poets and 

performers. The fund originally intended for the 


exigencies 
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exigencies of war, had already been appropriated 
to the theatre; and a law was now enacted, on the 
motion of Eubulus, an artful flatterer of the mul- 
titude, rendering it a capital crime to propoſe 
altering this unexampled and moſt whimſical de- 
ſtination. It was in yain for Demoſthenes to reſiſt 
the popular torrent, He was oppoſed and over- 


come by Eubulus and Demades, the latter of whom, 


with talents that might have adorned his country, 
condeſcended to {ell its intereſts to the public 
enemy. 


Born in the loweſt N oc of life, Demades 
retained the vices of his birth; and always diſ- 
covered that ſordid fpirit, and weltered in thoſe 
brutal exceſſes, which betray the want of early 
culture. Yet the acuteneſs of his apprehenſion, 
the ſtrength of his reaſon and memory, and above 


all, the bold and copious flow of his unpremeditated 


eloquenee, in which he was allowed to excel even 
Demoſthenes * himſelf, raiſed him to a confpicu- 
ous rank in the aſſembly ; and it being his buſineſs, 
as the hireling of Philip, to fail: along with the 
ſtream of popular frenzy, which the patriotiſm of 
his rival endeavoured to ſtruggle with, and to ſtem, 
he poſſeſſed a free and ample ere for exerciſing 
his abilities. 


The people of Athens triumphed in the victory 
of perfidious demagogues over the wiſeſt and beſt 
of their fellow-citizens, or rather over the laws and 


Juſtified 
des. 


Philip 8 
intrigues 
in Eubœa. 
Olymp. 
cvii. 4. 


conſtitution of their country, when Philip began to A. C. 349. 


I Plutarch. in Demoſthen. 
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play thoſe batteries which he had patiently raiſed 


v With ſuch {kill and ſecrecy. The iſland of Eubcea, 


Dan rto 
which the 
Athenian 
zntereſt in 
that iſland 


was ex- 


poled ; 


which he called the fetters of Greece, was the firſt 
object of his attack. Since the expulſion of the 
Thebans, of which we have formerly taken notice, 
the Athenians had preſerved their intereſt in the 
iſland, where they maintained a ſmall body of 
troops. The different cities, however, enjoyed the 
independent government of their own laws; they 
appointed their own magiſtrates; they ſometimes 
made war againſt each other; and ſeparately aſ- 
ſumed the prerogatives of free and ſovereign ſtates, 
while they all collectively acknowledged their de- 
pendence on Athens. Such political arrangements 
made room for the intrigues of Philip. He fo- 
mented their civil diſcord ; gained partiſans in each 
city; and at length, under colour of protecting 
his allies, landed ſeveral Macedonian battalions in 
the iſland *. 

Matters were ſoon diſpoſed to his wiſh. The 
Macedonians were allowed to occupy the moſt ad- 
vartageous poſts. The Athenian party exclaimed 
and threatened ; but Plutarch, the leader of that 
party, was gained to the intereſts of Philip, and de- 
manded auxiliaries from Athens, only to betray 
them into the hands of their enemies. Demoſthe- 
nes, who alone penetrated this dark ſcheme of 
villany, entreated and conjured his countrymen to 
put no confidence in Plutarch. But he was ſingle 
in his opinion. The confidants of Philip were 


> Zſchin, in Cteſiphont. & Demoſth, de falſa Legation. & de 
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true to their maſter, and therefore urged the ex- 
pedition. The friends of their country were eager 
to fave the iſle of Eubcea, and the capricious mul- 
ritude, ever in extremes, ruſhed with as much im- 
petuoſity to an enterpriſe intended for their ruin, 
as they had long ſhewn backwardneſs to engage 
in every other: . The promptitude and vigour 
of their preparations much exceeded the expec- 
tation, and even alarmed the fears, of the Mace- 
donian faction. But the latter had gone too far 
to retreat; nor could they foreſee the conſe- 
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quences that happened, ſo contrary to their hopes. 


The Athenians; in fact, obtained a deciſive victory, 
not by the-ſtrength. of their arrhs! which was infe- 
rior to the n 85 i on they oy e * a 
8 rh 

The conſummate padded i Phocion, = 
on his arrival in Eubcea, found things in a worſe 
Rate than had been repreſented, riſked no chance 
of defeat, and loſt no opportunity of advantage +. 
Having choſen; a favourable poſt, which was on 
all ſides ſurrounded by broken and uneven ground, 
he deſpiſed the clamours of his men and the in- 
ſults of the enemy. The treacherous Plutarch 
was quickly defeated in a mock battle, in which 
he fell back on the Athenian cavalry, who fled in 
diſorder to the camp of Phocion. The Eubceans 
and Macedonians purſued with a raſh and intempe- 
rate ardour ; and, elated with victory, and confi- 


dent in their ſuperior numbers, prepared to aſſail 


the camp. The general, meanwhile, performed a 
facrifice, which he ſtudiouſly prolonged, either from 
3 Demoſth. de Pace. 4 Plutarch. in Phocion. 


religion 


from 
which 
they are 
extricated 
by Pho- 
cion. 
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religion or policy, until he - beheld the diſorder of 
the aſſailants embarraſſed by the unequal ground, 
and by their own raſhneſs. He then commanded 
his men to ſtand to their arms, and ſallying from 
his entrenchments with intrepid valour, increaſed 
the confuſion of the enemy, who were repelled with 
great ſlaughter towards the plain which they had 
at firſt occupied. The activity of Cleophanes, 
who had rallied and formed the Athenian cavalry, 
rendered the victory complete. The remains of 
the vanquiſhed took refuge in-the fortreſs of Zera- 
tra, in the northern corner of the iſland, which, 
being attacked, made a feeble reſiſtance . The 
garriſon ſurrendered; but Phocion reſtored all the 
Eubcans to liberty, leſt the people of Athens, in- 


flamed by their popular leaders, might treat them 


with that cruelty, which, on a ſimilar occaſion, they 
had inflicted on the rebellious citizens of Mitylenẽ o. 


Having ſpent a few weeks in ſettling the affairs of 


the iſland, he returned in triumph to Athens, his 
ſnips drawn up in line of battle, their ſtems crowned 
with garlands, and the rowers keeping time to the 
ſound of martial muſic. His fellow- citizens re- 
ceived him with acclamations of joy; but their 
imprudence did not allow them to reap the fruits 


of his ſucceſs. Moloſſus, an obſcure ſtranger, was 


appointed, by cabal, to command the troops left 
in the iſland; and Philip, having renewed his in- 
trigues, carried them on with the ſame dexterity, 
and met with better ſucceſs”. 


s Plut. 2 Phocion. © See above, vol. ii. 7 xvi, pp» 243 & ſeqq. 
7 Plut in Phocion. 7 ; 
It 
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It is worthy of attention, that, Demoſthenes fol- 
lowed: the ſtandard of Phocion to Eubcea, though 
he had ſtrongly diſapproved the expedition. Both 
he and his rival Æſchines, of whom we ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to ſpeak. more fully, ſerved in the 
cavalry. Demoſthenes was reproached with being inthe bat 
the firſt who deſerted his rank, and among the 
laſt who returned to the charge. Ælehines be- 
haved with diſtinguiſhed gallantry, and had the 
honour of being appointed by Phocion to carry 
home the firſt intelligence of the victory. 
\ Philip's diſappointment in Eubcea only ſtimula- Philip in- 
ted his activity. His toils were ſpread fo widely rater 
all around him, that when one part failed he conjd Gn“ 
catch his prey in another. The Olynthians, againſt I 
whom he ſeemed. to have long forgotten his re- 4 · C. 349+ 
ſentment, were aſtoniſhed to obſerve that ſeveral 
of their citizens grew rich and great in a manner 
equally ſudden and unaccountable; and that they 
enlarged their poſſeſſions, built ſtately palaces, 
and diſplayed a degree of magnificence and gran- 
deur hitherto unknown in their frugal republic. 
The unexpected invaſion of Philip revealed the 
myſtery. A conſiderable party had grown wealthy 
by betraying the ſecrets, expoſing the weakneſs, 
and foſtering the ill-timed ſecurity of their coun- 
try ?. Their influence at home had recommended 
them to Philip, and the wages of their iniquity 
had increaſed that influence. It would not proba- 
bly have been difficult to prove their treaſon, but it 
ſeemed dangerous to puniſh it; and the pry 


8 Zſchin. de falſa Legatione, & Demoſt. in Midiam, : 
9 3 Olynth. paſſim. 
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to Athens; inveighing in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt 
Phikp, who had firſt courted, then deceived, and 
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were more immediately concerned to repel the open 
ravagers of their territory. In this emergency they 
truſted not to their domeſtic forces of ten thouſand 
; foot and one thouſand horſe io, but ſent an embaſly 


at laſt invaded and attacked them; and craving 
aſſiſtance from the Athenians, in conſequence of 
the alliance formerly concluded between the two 
republics, to defeat the deſigns of a tyrant OP 
daring and perfidious. 

Had the people of Athens: heartily e 
the cauſe of Olynthus, Philip would have been ex- 
poſed à ſecond: time to the danger which he had 
eluded with ſo much addreſs in the beginning of 
his reign. Thebes was employed and exhauſted 
in the Phocian war; the grandeur of Sparta had 
decayed as much as her principles had degenerated; 
the inferior ſtates extended not their views of po- 


licy beyond their reſpective diſtricts. But the 


Athenians, recently ſucceſsful in Eubœa, and re- 
inforced by the ſtrength and reſentment of ſuch a 
republic as Olynthus, might have ſtill rendered 
themſelves formidable to the public enemy, eſpe- 
cially as at this juncture the rebellious humours of 
the Theſſalians broke out afreſh, and led them capri- 
ciouſly to oppoſe, with as much eagerneſs as they 
had often helped to promote, the intereſt of Macedon: 
But to compenſate theſe unpromiſing circumſtances, 
Philip poſſeſſed ſtrenuous abettors of his power 
within the walls of Athens and Olynthus; and his 
garriſons actually commanded the principal poſts 


10 Demoſth. de falſa Legatione. ho 
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in Theſſaly. Above all, the indolence and vices 
of his enemies were moſt favourable to his cauſe. 
The late fuccefs in Eubcea, which ſhould have ani- 
mated a brave and generous people to new exer- 
tions and dangers, only replunged the Athenians 
into a ſlothful ſecurity. While they enjoyed their 
theatrical ente rtainments, their ſhows and feſtivals, 
and all the eaſe and luxury of a city life, they were 
little inclined to engage in any enterpriſe that might 
diſturb the tranquil courſe of their pleaſures. In 
this diſpoſition they were encouraged by their per- 
ficlious orators, who ſtrongly exhorted them to 
beware of involving themſelves in the danger of 
Olynthus, or of provoking the reſentment of a 
prince whoſe power they were unable to reſiſt. 
The orator Demades particularly diſtinguiſhed his 
zeal in the Macedonian intereft ; adviſing an ab- 
ſolute and total rejection of the demands of the 
 Olynthian ambaſſadors. | 

- Demoſthenes at length aroſe, and as the deſign 
of calling the aſſembly had been already explained, 
entered immediately on the queſtion under delibe- 
ration. On many occaſions, Athenians ! have 
the gods declared their favour to this ſtate, but ne- 
ver more manifeſtly than in the preſent juncture. 


11 J mean not a tranſlation of Demoſthenes. The inſerting his 
ſpeeches entire would deſtroy the humble uniformity of this hiſto- 
rical- work, with the design of which it would be inconſiſtent to 
tranſerihe what the orator found it neceſſary to ſay, repeat, and 
enforce ſo often, Beſides, Demoſthenes is one of the few Greek 
writers that has been tranſlated, as the late Mr. Harris ſays in his 
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Philological Enquiries, by competent perſons: Drs. Leland and- 


Francis, in Engliſh ; Mr. Tourreil and the Abbé Auger, in French; 
and the Abbe Ceſarotti, in Italian. 
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That enemies ſhould be raiſed to Philip, on the 
confines of his territory, enemies not contemptible 
in power, and, which is more important, ſo de- 


termined on the war, that they regard every ac- 


commodation in Macedon, firſt as inſidious, 
next as the deſtruction of their country, can be 
aſcribed to nothing leſs than the bountiful interpo- 


ſition of Heaven. With every thing elſe on our 


fide, let us not be wanting to ourſelves ; let us not 
be reproached with the unſpeakable infamy of 
throwing away, not only thoſe cities and territo- 
ries which we inherited. from our anceſtors, bur 
thoſe occaſions and alliances offered us by fortune 
and the gods. To inſiſt on the power and great- 
neſs of Philip belongs not to the preſent ſubject. 
He has become great through your ſupine neglect, 
and the perfidy of traitors whom it becomes you 
to puniſh. Such topics are not honourable for 
you: I wave them as ſuperfluous, having matter 
more material to urge. To call the king of Ma- 
cedon perjured and perfidious, without proving my 
aſſertions, would be the language of inſult and re- 
proach. But his own actions, and not my reſent- 
ment, ſhall name him ; and of theſe I think it ne- 
ceſſary to ſpeak for two reaſons ; firſt, that he may 
appear, what he really is, a wicked man; and, ſe- 
condly, that the weak minds who are intimidated 
by his power and reſources, may perceive that the 
artifices to which he owes them are now all ex- 


© hauſted, and that his ruin is at hand. As to my- 


ſelf, Athenians ! I ſhould not only fear but admire 
Phil: P, had he attained his preſent height of gran- 
deur 
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deur by honourable and equitable means. But after CH 2 
the moſt ſerious examination I find, that at firſt ge — 


ſeduced our ſimplicity by the flattering promiſe of 
Amphipolis; that he next N the friendſhip 
of Olynthus by the deceitful gift of Potidæa; that, 
laſtly, he enſlaved the Theſſalians, under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of delivering them from tyrants. In 
one word, with what community hath he treated 
which hath not experienced his fraud? Which of 
his confederates hath he not ſhameleſsly betrayed ? 
Can it be expected, then, that thoſe who, pro- 
moted his elevation, becauſe they thought him 
their friend, will continue to ſupport it, when they 
find him a friend to his own intereſt alone? Impoſ- 
fible ! When confederacies are formed on the prin- 
ciples of common advantage and affection, each 
member ſhares the toils with alacrity; all perſevere: 
ſuch confederacies endure. But when worthleſſneſs 
and lawleſs ambition have raiſed a ſingle man, the 
ſlighteſt accident overthrows the unſtable edifice 
of his grandeur.- It is not, no! Athenians! it is 
not poſſible to found a laſting power on treachery, 
fraud, and perjury. Theſe may ſucceed for a 
while: but time reveals their weakneſs. . For, as 
in a houſe, a ſhip, and in ſtructures of every kind, 
the foundation and lower parts ſhould be' firm and 
ſolid, ſo the grounds and principles of action ſhould 
be juſt and true. But ſuch qualities belong not to 
the actions of Philip *. 
| « Tam 
12 The important, though trite proverb, that in public, as 


well as in private tranladtions, * honeſty is the belt policy,” ons 
8 2 - never 
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« T am of opinion, then, that fearleſs of con- 


— ſequences, you ought to aſſiſt Olynthus with the 


utmoſt celerity and vigour, and to diſpatch an 
embaſſy to the Theſſalians, to inflame their hoſti- 
lity. But take care, Athenians ! that your ardour - 
evaporate not in reſolutions and decrees. Be ready 
to pay your contributions; prepare to take the 
field; ſhow yourſelves in earneſt, and you will 
foon diſcover not only the hollow faith of the al- 
lies of Philip, but the internal and concealed in- 
firmity of Macedon itſelf. That kingdom has 
emerged from obſcurity amidſt the conteſts of 
neighbouring ſtates, during which the - ſmalleſt 
weight, put into either ſcale, is fufficient to in- 
cline the balance. But, in itſelf, Macedon is in- 
conſiderable and weak, and its real weakneſs is 
increaſed by the ſplendid but ruinous . 
of Philip. For the king and his ſubjects are ac- 


tuated by very different ſentiments. Deere 


never expreſſed, perhaps with ſuch Sin, as in the following 
words of Demoſthenes: gray ju yag vr ons Ta TEXYPATE orrn, 
4 Tac rat r ome Teig HETEN BOY TE TOs 5 TvuTorny % Sig 
Tas ovpPogecy % E hrABos © cue rar & wn ne; Ticy 
wag YTo;y 100%; i Tgwr1 TgHÞaci;y tg Hung vraα⁴¹ A a- 
ve A Naben. 8 vag tris w arg Abrams adxure x mriog- 
curra 9 Inver, Furey CCM xT:iondhn* wa TE TOUaUTHE 446 
par drt, & Ci xk ar, & oPodea nein ui Ta in- 
rien, a run 70 to poparrau, & rig avrE ar- orig Yap 
cuxlac, oats , N re ννοννν H rẽEñ²⸗è Q Ta X27 WOW 17 XvpeTaTA 
dai d, BTW 36 ren xga fte Ta; agxas ty rag viobion; ahh x; tis 
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Demoſthen. Olynth. i. or Olynth, ii. p. 7th, in the common but 
incorrect edition of Wolkfius, 
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by ambition, he diſregards eaſe and ſafety; but his CHAP. 


glory of his conqueſts, are indignant, that, for 
the ſake of one man, they ſhould be haraſſed by 
continual warfare, and withdrawn from thoſe occu- 
pations and purſuits, which afford the comforts 
and happineſs of private life. On the great body 
of his people, Philip, therefore, can have no re- 


\ . liance; nor, whatever may be ſaid of their valour 


and diſcipline, can he depend more on his merce- 


naries. For I am informed, by a man of un- 


doubted veracity, who has juſt arrived from Ma- 
cedon, that none of Philip's guards, even thoſe 
whom he treats with the affectionate, but deceit- 
ful names of companions, and fellow-ſoldiers, can 
merit his eſteem, without incurring his hatred and 
perſecution. Such is the intolerable jealouſy, ſuch 


the malignant envy, which crowns the other odious 


vices of this monſter, who, defying every ſenti- 
ment of virtue and decency, drives from his pre- 
ſence all who ſhudder, all who are diſguſted, at 
the moſt unnatural enormities ; and whoſe court is 
continually crowded by buffoons, paraſites, ob- 

ſcene poets and drunkards; wretches who, when 
drunk, will dance, but ſuch dances n as modeſty 
dare not name. Slight and trivial as theſe mat- 
ters may to ſome appear, they exhibit the worth- 
leſſneſs of Philips and announce ae infelicity 


13 The rod ro uoge Demoſth. p. 8. vid. Schol. ad Ariſtoph. 
in Nubib, From the deſcription above given of Athenian man- 


ners, it appears that Demoſthenes's delicacy was merely compli. 
mental, 


G 3 which 


ſubjects, who individually have little ſhare in the IS 
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CHAP.' which awaits him. The dangerous defects of his 
Wines  Charatterare hid in the blaze of proſperity '*; but 


when © misfortune happens, his native deformity 
will appear. For it is eaſy to prove that, as in 
the bodily frame, men, during the ſeaſon of health, 
are inſenſible of what is weak and difordered in 
their conſtitutions, which imperfections are imme- 
diately felt on the firſt approach of ſickneſs; fo 
the glory of foreign conqueſt conceals the vices 
and defects of republics and monarchies : but let 
calamity happen, let the war be carried to their 
frontiers, and thoſe hitherto latent evils imme-- 
diately become manifeſt. 

« If there is a man among you, Athenians ! who 
thinks that Philip is a formidable enemy, becauſe * 
he is fortunate, I agree with that man. Fortune“ 
has a mighty ur whey or rather Fortune alone 
domineers in human affairs. Yet could you be 
perſuaded to do but the ſmalleſt part of your duty, 
I would greatly prefer your fortune to Philip's; 
for yeu, ſurely, have better reaſon to truſt in the 
aſſiſtance of Heaven. But we remain, I think, 
inactive, heſitating, delaying, and deliberating, 
white our enemy takes the field, braving ſeaſons 


and dangers, and neglecting no opportunity of ad- 


vantage. And if the indolent and careleſs are 


abandoned by their beſt friends, can we expect that 


the gods, however favourable, ſnould aſſiſt us, if 
we will not help ourſelves F* 


14 W res mir? ſunt vitiis obtentvi. Salluſt. 
15 From what is ſaid below, ic appears that, by Fortune, De- 
moſthenes here means the diſpenſations of Providence; and by 


good Fortune, the favour of Heaven. 


The 
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The people of Athens, animated to their duty, 
on the one hand, by Demoſthenes, and ſeduced, 
on the other, by the hirelings of Philip“ and their 
own deceitful paſſions, imprudently ſteered a middle 
courſe, which, in public affairs, 1s often the moſt 
dangerous. Convinced that the preſervation of 
Olynthus was the beſt ſafeguard of Attica, yet 
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The ex- 
travagant, 
ex 111Gn 
of Flares. 


unwilling to tear themfelves from their beloved 
pleaſures, they determined to ſend Chares, with a 


fleet and two thouſand mercenaries, to the aſſiſtance 
of their allies. This commander, who was the 


idol of the multitude; but the diſgrace. of his 


country and of his profeſſion”, ſhewed no ſolici- 


-tude to protect the dependencies of Olynthus, 


which ſucceſſively ſubmitted to the Macedonian 
arms. To gratify the rapacity of his troops, he 
made a deſcent on the fertile coaſt of Pallene, 
where, falling in with eight hundred men com- 
manded by Audzus, called the friends of Philip, 
he obtained over thoſe contemptible cowards an 


eaſy and ludicrous victory, which ſerved only to 


amuſe the comic poets of the times. Having 
gained this advantage, Chares became unwilling 
to try his fortune in any ſeverer conflict; and diſ- 
daining, as he affected, to follow the motions of 
Philip, returned home, and celebrated his triumph 
over the vain, boaſtful, and W Aude ”; 


16 Philochorus in EF Epiſt. 5 Ammonium. 
17 Timotheus ſaid of him,“ thet he was fitter to carry the bag- 
gage, than to command an army.“ Plut. in Apophth. 


18 Among his contemporaries, he was nicknamed ee 
the cock, Athenæus, I. xii, p. 534+ 
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CHAP. not; however, with the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, 
but wich the ſum of ſixty talents, which he had 


Philip be. 


fieges 
Olyathus. 


extorted from the Phocians, who were actually in 
alliance with Athens . 

The thoughtlefs multitude, who judged of the 
expedition of Chares by the expenſive pomp with 
which he entertained them at his return, talked ex- 
travagantly of invading Macedon, and chaſtiſing 
the inſolence of Philip“, when a ſecond embaſſy 
arrived from Olynthus. The inhabitants of this 
place had been ſhut up within their walls; they 
had loſt Stagyra, Miciberna, Toroné, cities of 
conſiderable ſtrength, beſides many inferior towns, 


which, on the firſt appearance of Philip, were for- 


ward to receive his bribes, and to open their gates“; 
and this ſhameful venality, in places well provided 

for defence, made the king of Macedon obſerve - 
to his generals, that he would thenceforth conſider 


no fortreſs as impregnable, which could admit a 


mule laden with money. Dejected by continual 
loſſes, the Olynthians turned their thoughts to ne- 
gociation, that they might at leaſt amuſe the in- 


Fader til de uivül of the” Athenian ficcours. 


Philip penetrated their deſign, and dexterouſly 


turned their arts againſt them; affecting to lend 
an ear to their propoſals, but meanwhile continu- 


19 Athenæus, I. xii. p. 634. 20 Demoſthen. Olynth. ii. 
21 Diodorus, I. xvi. p. 450. 

22 Plutarch. ubi ſupra. Diodorus, p. 451, relates the matter 
famewhat differently. But he acknowledges that the king of 
Macedon \ boaſted that he had augmented his dominions more by 
gold than by arms. Diodorus, p. 450. 


ing 
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ing his approaches, till, having got within forty 
ſtadia of their walls, he declared that of two things 
one was neceſſary, either they mult leave Olynthus, 
or he Macedon . This explicit declaration from 
an enemy, who often flattered to deſtroy, but who 
might always be believed when he threatened, 
convinced the Olynthians of what they had long 
ſuſpected, that their utter ruin was at hand. They 
endeavoured to retard the fatal moment by a vi- 
gorous ſally, in which their cavalry, commanded 
by Apollonides, particularly ſignaliſed their valour “. 
But they were repulſed by ſuperior numbers, and 
obliged to take refuge in the city. 

In this poſture of affairs, the ambaſſadors ſailed 
for Athens; and having arrived there, found, to 
their utter aſtoniſhment, the multitude ſtill en- 
Joying the imaginary triumph of -Chares. This 


commander, who chiefly owed his credit to the - 


aſcendant of ſuperficial qualities over the undiſ- 
cerning folly of the people, was a warm and active 
partiſan of democracy, and as ſuch viewed, even 
by Demoſthenes, with too partial eyes. The ora- 
tor, beſides, well knew that the irregular, uſeleſs, 
or deſtructive operations of the Athenian arms, 
- ought not always to be charged on the miſconduct 
of the general. The troops were always ill paid ; 
_ ſometimes not paid at all; and therefore diſobe- 
dient and mutinous. Inſtead of ſubmitting to con- 
troul, they often controuled their leaders; their 
reſolutions were prompt and ungovernable; when 
they could not perſuade, they threatened ; and com- 
»3 Demoſthen. Philipp. 4ii, 24 Id. ibid. | 
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pelled even prudent commanders to meaſures wild, 
ruinous, and diſhonourable. 

Demoſthenes, therefore, who again undertook to 
ſecond the demands of Olynthus, waved all accu- 


. fation againſt particular perſons. After endeavour- 


ing to repreſs the vain confidence of his country- 
men, which had been excited by the ſuppoſed ad- 
vantages of Chares, and the venal breath of cor- 
rupt orators, he deſcribes the real danger of their 
allies, which he perſuades them to regard as their 
own. The criſis was now arrived; and if they 


neglected the preſent opportunity of fulfilling their 


engagements to Olynthus, they muſt ſoon be ob- 
liged to meet Philip in Attica. He reminds them 


of the various occaſions, which they had already 


loſt, of repelling this rapacious tyrant, this hoſtile 
Barbarian, this mixture of perfidy and violence, 
for whom he cannot find any name ſufficiently re- 
proachful. But ſome perhaps will fay, it is the 
buſineſs of a public ſpeaker to adviſe, not to up- 
braid. We wiſh to aſſiſt the Olynthians, and we 
will aſſiſt them; but inform us how our aid may 
be rendered moſt effectual. Appoint magiſtrates, 
Athenians ! for the inſpection of your laws; not to 
enact new laws; they are already too numerous; 
but to repeal thoſe whoſe ill effects you daily ex- 
perience; I mean the laws reſpecting the theatri- 
cal funds (thus openly I declare it), and ſome about 
the ſoldiery. By the firſt, the ſoldier's pay is con- 
ſamed, as theatrical expences, by the uſeleſs and 
inactive; the ſecond fcreen from juſtice the coward 
who declines the ſervice, and damp the ardour & 

S 
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che brave who would be ready to take the field: CRATE 


Till theſe laws be repealed, expect not that any . 4 


man will urge your true intereſt, ſince his honeſt 


zeal muſt be repaid with deſtruction.“ After in- 


ſiſting ſtill farther on this delicate and dangerous 
ſubject, Demoſthenes probably obſerved diſplea- 
ſure and reſentment in the countenances of his 
hearers, and then (as his cuſtom was) artfully 
turning the diſcourſe: I ſpeak thus, not with a 
view to give offence, for I am not ſo mad as wan- 
tonly to offend ; but becauſe I think it the duty 
of a public ſpeaker to prefer your intereſt to your 
pleaſure. Such were the maxims and conduct 
(you yourſelves know it) of thoſe ancient and il- 
luſtrious orators whom all unite to praiſe, but 
none venture to imitate; of the virtuous Arif- 
tides, of Nicias, of Pericles, and of him whoſe 
name I bear, But ſince miniſters have appeared 
who dare not addreſs the aſſembly, till they have firſt 
conſulted you about the counſels which they ought 
to give, who aſk, as it were, What ſhall I pro- 
poſe ? What ſhall I adviſe? In what, Athenians! 
can I do you pleaſure ? the ſweet draught of flat- 
tery has concealed a deadly poiſon ; our ſtrength 
is eneryated, our glory tarniſhed, the public beg- 
gared and diſgraced, while thoſe ſmooth-tongued 
declaimers have acquired opulence and ſplendour“. 


Conſider, 


25 Demoſthenes, who afed ſuch a diſtinguiſhed part in the 
Peloponneſian war. See above, vol. ii. e. xvii. p. 269, & ſeqq- 


26 It is werthy of obſervation, that, in this diſcourſe, through- - 


out, Demolthenes inſiſts that the people at large enjoyed much 
leſs authority in his time than in the days of Ariſtides, &c. All 


depends, 
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Conſider, Athenians! how briefly the conduct 
of your anceſtors may be contraſted with your 
own ; for if you would purſue the road to glory 
and happinefs, you need not foreign inſtructors : 

it will be ſufficient to follow the example of thoſe 
from whom you are deſcended. The Athemans 
of former times, whom the orators never courted, 


never treated with that indulgence to which you 
are accuſtomed, held, with general conſent, the 


ſovereignty of Greece for ſixty-five years; depo- 
fited above ten thouſand talents in the citadel ; 
kept the king of Macedon in that ſubjection which 
a Barbarian owes to Greece; erected many and il- 
luſtrious trophies of the exploits which their own 


valour had atchieved by land and ſea ; in a word, 


are the only people on record whoſe glorious ac- 
tions tranſcend the power of envy. Thus great in 
war, their civil adminiſtration was not leſs admi- 
Table. The ſtately edifices which they raiſed, the 
temples which they adorned, the dedications which 
they offered to the gods, will never be excelled in 
magnificence; but in * life, ſo exemplary 


depends, he alerts on the qa orators and magifrans, © & 
ToTWoparycr.”* Yet it is well known that ſince the age of Ariſti- 
des, the government had become more democratical, Demoſ- 
thenes himſelf allows this: the orators, he ſays, dare not addreſs 
the people now with that freedom which they uſed formerly.— 


This apparent contradiction ſhews the nature and tendency of 


that ſpecies of popular government which the Greeks called och- 
logarchy.— The populace are the flaves of their demagogues, and 
the demagogues of the populace, Inſtead of ** there is an 
interchange of ſervitude. 

7 Demoſthenes's chronology here is not accurate, See above, 
vol. iii. p. 86. in the note. 
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herence to the frugal maxims of antiquity, that i 


any of you has examined the houſe of Ariſtides or 


Miltiades, he will find them undiſtinguiſned above 


the contiguous buildings by ſuperior elegance or 
grandeur, The ambition of thoſe illuſtrious ſtateſ- 
men was to exalt the republic, not to enrich 
themſelves**; and this juſt moderation, accom- 
panied by piety and patriotiſm, raiſed their coun- 
try (and no wonder!) ta the height of proſperity. 
Such was the condition of Athens under thoſe ſin- 
cere and honeſt men. Is it the ſame, or nearly 
the ſame, under the indulgence of our preſent mi- 
niſters? I wave other topics on which I might en- 
large. But you behold in what ſolitude we are 
left. The Lacedzmonians loſt ; the Thebans ha- 


raſſed by war; no other republic worthy of aſpiring 


to the ſovereignty. Yet, at this periad, when we 
might not only have defended gur own poſſeſſions, 
but have become the arbiters and umpires of all 


around us, we have been ſtripped of whole pro- 


vinces; we have expended fifteen hundred talents 
fruitleſsly; we have loſt, in time of peace, the al- 
| Hances and advantages which the arms of our an- 
ceſtors had acquired; and we have raiſed up and 
armed a moſt formidable enemy agaiaſt, ourſelves. 


If not, let the man ſtand forth who can ſhow from 


what other cauſe Philip has derived. his greatneſs. 
But the miſerable condition of aur foreign affairs 
is, perhaps, TOI: by the happineſs of our 


38 Privatus illis ceaſes erat davis 
Commune magnum, Hon. ode xv. I. ii. 
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domeſtic ſtate, and the ſplendid improvements of 
our capital. Roads repaired, walls whitened, Hun- 
tains, and follies v! And the miniſters who have 
procured us thoſe magnificent advantages, paſs 
from poverty and meanneſs to opulence and dig- 


a nity; build private palaces which inſult the edifices 


Licenti- 
ouſneſs of 
the Athe- 
nian troops 
under the 
profligate 


__ Chancde- 


of the public; grow greater as their country be- 
comes leſs, and gradually riſe on its ruins. What 
is the ſource of this diforder ? It is, Athenians ! 
that formerly the people did their duty, took the 
field in perſon, and thus kept the magiſtrates in 
awe. . ent 0 

The aſſembly remained inſenſible to the motives 
of intereſt and honour. Inſtead of taking the field 
in perſon, they ſent to Olynthus a body of foreign 
infantry, amounting to four thouſand, with an 


hundred and fifty horſe, under the command of 


Charidemus. This unw orthy. general, who: was ; 
the ſlave of his mercenaries, and of his on de- 
teſtable paſſions, gratified the rapacity of his troops 
by ravaging the Macedonian province of Bottiæa, 
on the confines of Chalcis. At length, however, 
he threw his forces into Olynthus ; and the be- 
fieged, encouraged by. this reinforcement; hazarded 
another ſally, in which they were defeated and re- 
pelled with conſiderable loſs. The Athenian mer- 
cenaries were rendered every day more contempt- 
ible by their cowardice, and more dangerous by 
their licentiouſneſs. The beaſtiy Charidemus: had 


29 1 * hn. Demoſthenes diſdained not ſuch a gingle 
of words - when it preſented itſelf naturally; but as it rarely OC- 
curs in his works, it is plain that he neyer ſought for i it. 


neither 
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neither inclination nor ability to reſtrain their irre- 
gularities. According to his cuſtom, he drank, 
at every meal, to a ſcandalous exceſs: his bruta- 


lity/ inſulted the women of Olynthus; and ſuch _ 


was his impudent and abandoned profligacy, that 
he demanded of the ſenate, as a reward for his 
pretended ſervices, a beautiful Macedonian youth, 
then captive in the city * 


In this . ſtate of * the Olyichians a third 
time applied to Athens. On the preſent occaſion, 
Aſchines, who afterwards became ſuch an active 
partiſan of the Macedonian intereſt, particularly 
_ diſtinguiſhed his zeal and his patriotiſm. The 
{ſpeech of Demoſthenes, to the ſame purpoſe, is 
{ill on record. He exhorts and conjures his coun- 
trymen to ſend to Olynthus an army of citizens, 
and at the ſame time to make a diverſion, by in- 
vading the Macedonian coaſt. Unleſs both be 
done, the indefatigable induſtry .of Philip would 
render either ineffectual. © Have you ever con- 


The cauſe 


of the 
Olynthi- 
ans vigor- 
ouſly ſup- 
ported by 
ZEſchines + 
and De. 
molthenes. 


ſidered the rapid progreſs of this prince? He be- 


gan by taking Amphipolis, then Pydna, Potidæa, 
and Methonẽ; from thence he poured his troops 
into Theſſaly, and became maſter of Pheræ, Pe- 
gaſz, and Magneſia. Then turning towards Thrace, 
he over-ran provinces, conquered and divided 
kingdoms, and ſeated himſelf on the trophies of 
fallen crowns and broken ſceptres. I ſpeak not of 
his expedition againſt the Pæonians and Illyrians, 


into Epirus,—and where has not ambition con- 


ducted his arms? But why this long enumeration? 
10 Theopomp. apud Athen 1. x. p. 436. 
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—To prove the important opportunities which 


—— your negligence has loſt, and the unextinguiſhable 


ardour of an adverſary, whoſe ſucceſſive conqueſts 
continually. bring him nearer to your walls. For 
is there a man in this aſſembly whoſe blindneſs 
perceives not that the ſufferings of the Olynthians 
are the forerunners of our own ? The preſent con- 
junEture calls you, as with a loud voice, at length 
to rouſe from your lethargy, and to profit by this 
laſt teſtimony of the bountiful protection of the 
gods. Another is not to be expected, after the 
many which you have deſpiſed and forgotten: I 
ſay forgotten; for favourable conjunctures, ke 
riches, and other gifts af Heaven, are remem- 
bered with gratitude, only by thoſe who have under- 
ſtanding to preſerve and to enjoy them. The ſpend- 
thrift, diſſipates his thankfulneſs with his wealth wy. 
and the ſame imprudent folly renders him both mi- 
ſerable and ungrateful.” After theſe bold expoſtu- 
lations, or rather reproaches, he encourages them 
to relieve Olynthus, by obſerving, that Philip 
would never have undertaken che ſiege of that place 
if he had expected ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance z eſpe- 
cially at a time when his allies were ready to re- 
volt; when the Theſſalians wiſhed to throw off tho 
yoke ; when the Thracians and Hyrians longed to 
recover their freedom. Thus the power of Phi- 
lip, lately repreſented as ſo formidable, is by no 
3t The obſervation is uncommon, but juſt: aMs oma, dage- 
e 681, omreg *) Tigh Tis rm Xgnparwy xTTOW" av H org boa ar 
Tis N  CAT'> H 3086 TY TUX Ty Xxagws as d arauras Ra- 


br, owaraawos « To pipprnoVat Ty Txy Thr xag Demoſt. Olynth. iii. 
 Olyath, i. p. 2, ex edit. Wolf. 
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yet.overwhelm him ; and the paſſion of hope, as — 


well as that of fear, is rendered ſubſervient to the 
purpoſe of the orator. He again touches on the 
article of ſupplies; but with ſuch caution as ſhews 
that his former more explicit obſervations had been 
heard impatiently. “ As to money for the ex- 
pences of the war (for without money nothing can 
be done), you poſſeſs, Athenians ! a military fund 
exceeding that of any other people. But you have 
unfortunately withdrawn it from its original deſti- 


nation, to which were it reſtored, there could not 


be any neceſſity for extraordinary contributions. 
What ! do you propoſe in form **, that the theatrical 
money ſhould be applied to the uſes of the ſol- 
diery ?. No, ſurely. But I affirm, that ſoldiers 
muſt be raiſed ; that a fund has been allotted for 
their ſubſiſtence ; and that in every well-regulated 
community, thoſe: who are paid by the public, 
ought to ſerve the public. To profit of the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, we muſt act with vigour and ce- 
lerity, we muſt diſpatch ambaſſadors, to animate 
the neighbouring ſtates againſt Philip; we muſt 
take the field in perſon. If war raged on the 
frontiers of this country, with what rapidity would 
the Macedonians march hither * Why will you 
throw away a ſimilar opportunity ? Know, that but 
one alternative remains, to carry the war into Ma- 
cedon, or to receive it in Attica. If Olynthus re- 
ſiſts, we may ravage the territories of Philip ; 


3: Such a propoſal, the Athenians had abſurdly declared pu» 


niſhable by death. 
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ſhould that republic be deſtroyed, who will hinder 


him from coming hither ? The Thebans ! to ſay 


nothing too ſevere, they would rather reinforce his 
arms. The Phocians! they who, without our aſ- 


fiſtance, cannot defend themſelves. O! but he 


dares not come! It is madneſs to think that the 
deſigns of which he already boaſts with ſuch bold 
imprudence, he will not venture to execute, when 
nothing oppoſes his ſucceſs”, I think it unne- 
ceſſary to deſcribe the difference between attack- 
ing Philip at home, and waiting for him here. 
Were you obliged, only for one month, to en- 
camp without the walls, and to ſubſiſt an army in 
the country, your huſbandmen would ſuſtain more 
loſs than has been incurred by all the former ęxi- 


gencies of the war. This would happen, although 


the enemy kept at a diſtance; but at the approach 
and entrance of an invader, what devaſtation muſt 
be produced! Add to this, the inſult and diſ- 
grace, the moſt ruinous of all loſſes, to men ca- 
pable of reflection.“ 

The arguments of Demoſthenes Wee an 
embaſſy was ſent into Peloponneſus, to inflame 
the hoſtility of that country againſt Philip; and 
it was determined to aſſiſt the Olynthians with an 


33 With all his policy, Philip ſeems to have had the vanity of 
a Greek. The vigour of the original is not to be tranſlated ; 
«© Ay de exewes Oriurro; N, Tis abr eri KWAYOH 9% upo Bad z 
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army of Athenian citizens. But before chis reſo- a 985 P, 
lution, could be carried into effect, Olynthus was —— 


no more. The cavalry belonging to that place 
had ated with great ſpirit againſt the beſiegers, 
As the works were too extenſive to be completely 
inveſted, the Olynthian horſemen made frequent 


incurſions into the ſurrounding territory, Where 


they not only ſupplied themſelves with proviſions 


and forage, but beat up the quarters, attacked 
the advanced poſts, and intercepted the convoys 
of the enemy. Theſe advantages were chiefly 
owing to the merit of one man. In the various 
ſkirmiſhes, as well as in the two general engage 
ments which had happened ſince the commence- 
ment of the ſiege, Philip perceived that Apollo- 
nides, who commanded the enemy's horſe, diſ- 
played ſuch valour and abilities as might long re- 
tard, perhaps altogether defeat, the ſucceſs of his 
undertaking. His ſecret emiſſaries were therefore 
ſet to work; perfidious clamours were ſown among 
the populace of Olynthus; Apollonides was pub- 
licly accuſed ; and by the malignant practices of 
traitors, condemned to baniſnment on a ſuſpicion 
of treaſon . The command of the cavalry was 
beſtowed on Laſthenes and Euthycrates, two 
wretches who had ſold their country to Philip. 


Having obtained ſome previous ſucceſſes, which 


had been concerted the better to maſk their de- 
ſigns, they advanced againſt a Macedonian poſt ; 
carried it at the firſt onſet; purſued the flying gar- 

44 Diodorus, I. xvi. 53. 35 Demoſth, de falſa Legatione. 
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riſon; and betrayed their own troops into an 
ambuſh prepared by the enemy. Surrounded on 
all ſides, the Olynthians ſurrendered their arms; 
and this fatal diſaſter encouraging the Macedonian 
partiſans within the walls, ſoon opened the gates of 
Olynthus “. The conqueror entered in triumph, 
plundered and demoliſhed the city, and dragged 
the inhabitants into ſervitude v. Laſthenes, Eu- 
thycrates, and their aſſociates, ſhared the ſame, or 
even a worſe fate. Philip is ſaid to have abandoned 
them to the indignant rage of the Macedonian 
ſoldiers, who butchered them almoſt before his 
eyes. It is certain, that though his mean and 
blind ambition often employed treachery, his 
juſtice or his pride always deteſted the traitor **, 

The conqueſt of Olynthus put Philip in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the region of Chalcis, and the northern 
coaſt of the Egean ſea; an acquiſition of terri- 
tory, which rendered his dominions on that fide 
round and complete. His kingdom was now 
wn on * yorth w the Thracian poſſeſ- 


36 Demofth, de fall 8 
37 Four reaſons conſpired to produce the fevers treatment of 


' the Olynthians: 4. Philip had loſt a great many men in the 


fiegez mon; ro oTeaTiwrur "ty Tay r X20; ar. 
Diodor. p. 450. 2. The Olynthians had received his natural 


brothers, Aridzus and Menelaus, accuſed of treaſon. Juſtin, 


1. viii. c. iii. 3. Philip wanted money to carry on his intrigues 
in other cities; Jagnraoz; & avrir (ſcil. Onuiflor) was To; worerras 
arg , A ν . Tero & ręatac, XenuaTu Te 
le eig Toy Toner evTroprrs. 4. Diodorus immediately after 
adds the fourth reaſon, © That he might deter the neighbouring 
cities from oppoſing his meaſures.” Diodor. p. 450. 

38 Demoſth, Olynth. iii, ſect. 3. 
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ſions of Kerſobleptes, and on the ſouth by the 
territory of Phocis, a province actually compre- 
hending the ftraits of Thermopylæ, which had 
formerly belonged to a different diviſion of Greece, 


Beſides the general motives of intereſt,” which 


prompted him to extend his dominions, he diſ- 
cerned the peculiar importance of acquiring the 
Thermopylæ and the Helleſpont, ſince the former 
vas emphatically ſtyled the Gates of Greece, and 
the latter formed the only communication between 
that country and the fertile ſhores of the Euxine. 
Greece, exceeding in population the proportion of 
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its extent and fertility, annually drew ſupplies of - 


corn from” thoſe northern regions, The Atheni- 
ans, in particular, had ſettlements even in the 
remote peninſula of Crim Tartary, anciently 
called the Taurica Cherſoneſus, by means of which 
they purchaſed and imported the ſuperfluous pro- 
ductions of that remote climate . Their ſhips 
could only fail thither by the Helleſpont; and 
ſhould that important ftrait be reduced under the 


power of an enemy, they mult be totally excluded 


from an uſeful, and even neceſfary, branch of 
commerce. 24 , 1 
Philip perceived theſe conſequences. It was the 
general intereſt of all the Grecian republics to 
aſſiſt Kerſobleptes and the Phocians, which was, 
in other words, to defend the Helleſpont and 
Thermopylæ. The intereſt of the Macedonian 
was diametrically oppoſite ; nor could he expect to 


| 39 Demoſthen. in Leptin. 
H 3 accom- 
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accompliſh the great objects of his reign, unleſs 
he firſt rendered himſelf maſter of thoſe important 
poſts. This delicate ſituation furniſhed a proper 
. exerciſe for the dexterity of Philip. After the 
deſtruction of Olynthus, he celebrated a public 
feſtival of gratitude and joy; at the neighbouring, 
town of Dium ; to which, as at the Olympian and 
.other Grecian games, all the republics were pro- 
miſcuouſly invited; whether friends or enemies®. 
It appears that ſeveral Athenians aſſiſted at theſe 


magnificent entertainments, which laſted nine 
days, in honour of the Muſes, and which wanted 
no object of elegance or ſplendour, that either art 
could produce or wealth could purchaſe. The 


politeneſs and condeſcending affability of Philip 


obliterated the remembrance of his recent ſeverity 
to Olynthus ; and his liberal diſtribution of the 
ſpoils of that unfortunate city“ gained him new 

£ | friends, 

4 Demoſth. de fa!ſa Legatione, & Diodor. p. 451. 

41 Both Demoſthenes and Diodorus mention an anecdote 
which does honour to Philip, and ſtill more to Satyrus the 
player, After dinner, the king, according to his cuſtom, was 
diſtributing his preſents; amidſt the general feſtivity, Satyrus 
alone wore a fad countenance, The king addreſſed him kindly, 
and, in the language of the times, defired him to aſk a boon. 
Satyrus ſaid, that fuch preſents as others received (cups of gold, 
&c.) ſeemed to him of little value: that he had indeed ſome- 
thing to aſk, but feared a denial. Philip having encouraged him, 
he proceeded : Apollophanes of Pydna was my friend: at his 
death, his two daughters, both arrived at a marriageable age, 
Were ſent to Olynthus, taken captive, and ſubjected to all the 
calamities of ſervitude. Theſe are the preſents I requeſt, not 
with any deſign unworthy of their father or myſelf, but that I 
may give them ſuch portions as ſhall enable them to marry hap- 
pily. Apollophanes had been an active opponent, and even 


thy 
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friends, and confirmed the attachment of his old 
iſans. . 
Amidſt theſe ſcenes of rejoicing and feſtivity, 
Philip ſeems not to-have forgotten, one moment, 
that the moſt immediate object of his policy was to 
detach the Athenians from the cauſe of Phocis and 
Kerſobleptes, who were both their allies. For 
this purpoſe, while he courted individuals with pe- 
culiar addreſs, he determined to make the public 
feel the inconvenience of the war, the better to 
prepare them for the inſidious propoſal of a ſeparate 
peace. The bad conduct of Chares left the ſea 
open to the Macedomans, who had filently ac- 
quired a conſiderable nayal force, Philip begun 
to attack the Athenians on their favourite element, 
His fleet ravaged their tributary iſlands of Lemnos 


and Imbros; ſurpriſed and took a ſquadron of 
Athenian veſſels, ſtationed on the ſouthern coaſt of 


Eubcea; and, encouraged by theſe advantages, 
boldly failed to Attica, made a deſcent on the ſhore 
of Marathon, repelled the Athenian cavalry, 
headed by Deotimus, ravaged. the territory, and 
carried off the Salaminian galley, From thence 
they proceeded to the iſle of Salamis, and defeated 
a conſiderable detachment commanded by Chari- 
demus. The illuſtrious trophies of Marathon and 
Salamis were effaced by the inſults of the Mace- 


donians, whoſe fleet returned home in triumph, 


the perſonal enemy, of Philip; vet mis prince granted the re- 
queſt of Satyrus, and enabled him liberally to provide for the 


daughters of his friend. 
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„ adorned with hoſtile ſpoils, and with military and 


— naval glory L. 
2 The activity of Philip ſeconded his good for- 
give bim kim tune. His intrigues were renewed in Eubcea. 
Under pretence of delivering the iſland from the 
tyranny and extortions of Moloſſus, the Athenian 
commander, he landed ſuch a body of troops there, 
as proved ſufficient, with the aſſiſtance of his ad- 
herents, to expel the Athenians. Such a multi- 
plication of calamities might have diſguſted that 
people with the war againſt Philip, whoſe hoſtility, 
directed againſt them alone, ſeemed to have for- 
Harps gotten the Phocians and Kerſobleptes; when ſecret 
wAthens; but zealous partiſans of Macedon arrived at Athens, 
as ambaſſadors from Eubcea, commiſſioned to 
ſettle amicably all differences between the- two 
countries. They obſerved, that Philip had left 
the iſland abſolutely free and independent ; and 
that, though conſtrained to take arms in defence 
of his allies, he was ſincerely-deſiraus of making 
peace with the Athenians. The repreſentations of 
the Eubcean ambaſſadors were enforced by the in- 
fluence of two Athenians, Ariſtodemus and Neo- 
ptolemus, the firſt diſtinguiſhed as a player, the 
ſecond as a player and poet, who having acquired 
fortunes in-Macedon, returned to their own coun- 


poſſe 
of — 


42 In the chronology of theſe events, I have followed Dr. 
Leland, See his Life of Philip, vol. ii. p. 43. The events 
themſelves are related in the oration of Demoſthenes commonly 
entitled the Firſt Philippic, but which the Doctor, with great 
probability, conſiders as two diſtinct orations ſpoken at different 
times. 9 

try; 
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try, to forward the 'meaſures of their liberal pro- 
tector. They affirmed that the king of Macedon 
earneſtly wiſhed to live on good terms with the re- 
public; and the Athenians paid much regard to 
men, whoſe talents were then highly eſteemed, and 
who remitted the riches amaſſed in a foreign 
country; to purchaſe lands in Attica, and to ſup- 
ply with r the e b — the -_ ſer- 
vives" © 

' Demoſthenes faw through theſe dark and deep i 
artifices#®; but in vain endeavoured to alarm the 
unſuſpecting credulity of his countrymen. On a 
future occaſion, after the plot had become manifeſt, 
he upbraids their careleſs indifference and deluſion 
at this important criſis. Had you been ſpecta- 
tors in the theatre, and not dehberating on matters 
of the higheſt moment, you could not have heard 


CHAT. 


Neoptolemus with more r nor me with 


more reſentment *. 

Such was the diſpoſition of the aſſembly, when 
Æſchines returned from his Peloponneſian em- 
baſſy. He had aſſembled the great council of the 
Arcadians; revealed to them the dangerous views 
of Philip, which threatened the liberty of Greece; 


and, notwithſtanding the powerful oppoſition of 22: againlt 


Hieronymus, and other Macedonian partiſans, had 
engaged that people to approve the patriot zeal of 
Athens, and to deliberate on taking arms in the 
common cauſe. In relating the ſucceſs of his 


embaſſy, he inveighed with great ſeverity againſt 


43 Pemoſthen. de Cherſoneſo, & de Pace. 
+ Demolthen. de Cherſoneſo. 
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thoſe mercenary traitors, who had ſold the intereſts 


— pf cheir country to a cruel tyrant. The Greeks 


had full warning of their danger. The miſerable 
fate of Olynthus ought ever to be before their 


eyes. At his return through Peloponneſus, he 
had beheld a ſight ſufficient to melt the moſt ob- 


durate heart; thirty young Olynthians, of both 
ſexes, driven like a herd of cattle, as a preſent 
from Philip to ſome of the unworthy inftruments 
of his ambition. 


The ſuſceptible and ever- varying impor; of the 
multitude was deeply affected by the repreſenta- 
tions of Æſchines; the pacific advices of Neopto- 
lemus and his affociates were forgotten; war and 
revenge again echoed through the aſſembly. Ar 
the requiſition of Æſchines, ambaſſadors were 
diſpatched to confirm the hoſtile reſolutions of the 
Arcadians, and to awaken the terror of the neigh- 
bouring republics. The Athenian youth were aſ- 
ſembled in the temple of Agraulos to ſwear irre- 
concilable hatred againft Philip and the Mace- 
donians; and the moſt awful imprecations were 
denounced againſt the mercenary traitors who co- 
operated with the public enemy. This fermenta- 
tion might at length have purified into ſtrong and 
deciſive meaſures; and had Philip poſſeſſed only 
an ordinary degree of vigilance, a confederacy 
might have been yet formed in Greece ſufficient to 


repel the Macedonian arms. But that conſum- 


mate politician thought nothing done while any 


45 Demoſthen, de falſa Legatione, ſect. 5, 
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ſlighteſt opportunity to paſs unimproved, he ofte . 


derived very important benefits from ſeemingly 
inconſiderable cauſes. 


An Athenian of the name of Phrynon, a man — 


wealthy and powerful, had been attacked, robbed, 


of that 


prince in 


and confined by ſome Macedonian ſoldiers, who diverting 


obliged him to purchaſe his liberty, by a very con- 
ſiderable ranſom ©, As this violence had been 
committed during the fifteen days of truce that 
followed the celebration of the Olympic games, 
Phrynon very judiciouſly ſuppoſed that the king of 
Macedon, who had long been ambitious of ob- 
taining a place in the Grecian confederacy, would 
not abet this act of injuſtice and impiety. He 
had therefore requeſted his countrymen, who at 
that time prepared to negociate with Philip an ex- 
change of priſoners, to join him in commiſſion 
with Cteſiphon, a man of experience and capacity, 
who had been already named to that embaſſy; 
imagining that by appearing in a public character, 
he might the more eaſily recover the ranſom and 
other monies that had been unjuſtly extorted from 
him. Having arrived in Macedon, the ambaſſa- 


doors were received and treated by. Philip with un- 


common politeneſs and reſpect; their demands 
were moſt obligingly granted, or rather prevented; 


the king apologiſed to Phrynon for the ignorant 


ruſticity of his ſoldiers, which had led them to act 


— 


the ſtorm. 


ſo unwarrantably; and he lamented both to Phry- 


non and Cteſiphon, the neceſſity of their p̃reſent 


45 ZEchines de falſa Legatione. 
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public . At their return to Athens, the repre- 
ſentations of ſuch men could not be without 


weight ; nor could they fail being extremely fa- 


vourable to the king of Macedon. 

Another incident followed, which was rd 
with no leſs dexterity ©. At the taking and ſack 
of Olynthus, Stratocles and Eucrates, two Athe- 
nians of diſtinction, had been ſeized and carried 
into Macedon. By ſome accident theſe men had 
not been releaſed with the other priſoners. Their 
relations were anxious for their ſafety, and there- 


| fore applied to the Athenians, that a proper per- 


ſon might be ſent to treat of their ranſom. Ariſ- 
todemus was employed in this commiſſion, but 
was more attentive to paying his court than per- 
forming his duty; and, at his return home, ne- 
glected to give an account of his negociation. 
Philip, meanwhile, whoſe vigilance never lle pt, 
and who well knew the hoſtile reſolutions in agita- 
tion againſt him at Athens, releaſed the priſoners 
without ranſom, and diſmiſſed them with the 
higheſt expreſſions of regard. Moved by grati- 
tude, Stratocles appeared in the aſſembly, blazed 
forth the praiſes of the king of Macedon, and 
loudly complained againſt the careleſs indifference 
of Ariſtodemus, who had neglected to report his 
embaſly ©. 


The Arhe- The artful player, thus called upon to act his 


nians are 


perſuaded part, excuſed his omitting to relate one example of 


47 ZEſchines de falſa Legatione, #4 Id. ibid, % Id. ibid. 
kindneſs, 
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kindneſs, in a rnan who had recently given fo 


many proofs of the moſt unbounded generoſity. Cs 


He expatiated on the candour and benevolence of 
Philip, and eſpecially on his profound reſpect for 
the republic, with which, he aſſured them, the 
king of Macedon was earneſt to conclude a peace, 

and even to enter into an alliance, on the moſt 
honourable and advantageous terms. He probably 
reminded them of the misfortunes which had at- 
tended their arms ſince they commenced war againſt 
this prince. Fifteen hundred talents expended 
with diſgrace; ſeventy-five dependent cities, in- 
cluding thoſe of the Chalcidic region, loſt irre- 
coverably ; Olynthus deſtroyed ; Eubcea revolted ; 

Athens diſhonoured and exhauſted; and Macedon 
more powerful and more reſpected than at any 
former period. This repreſentation did not exceed 
the truth; and the calamities of the war had long 
inclined to peace the more moderate and judicious 
portion of the aſſembly. The artificial generoſity 
of Philip, in his treatment of Phrynon and Stra- 
tocles, blazoned by the eloquence of Ariſtodemus, 
fixed the wavering irreſolution of the multitude. 

The military preparations were ſuſpended. Even 
Demoſthenes and Æſchines yielded to the torrent; 
and imagining that a bad peace was better than a 
bad war (fince it was impoſſible to expect ſucceſs 
from the fluctuating councils of their country), ſup- 
ported a decree“ of Philocrates for ſending a 


59 The decree was attacked by one Licinus, Demoſthenes 
defended it; and both Demoſthenes and ZBſchines, as appears 
from the text, were on the embaſſy, 
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CHAP. herald and ambaſſadors to diſcover the real inten- 
wy tions bf Philip, and to hearken to the terms of 


accommodation with which he had ſo long amuſed | 

The miniſters appointed to this commiſſion ſeem 
to have been purpoſely choſen among men of op- 
polite principles, who might mutually be checks 
on each other. Phrynon, Cteſiphon, Ariſtode- 
mus, and Philocrates, who had uniformly teſtified 
their confidence in the king of Macedon, were 
oppoſed by Æſchines and Demoſthenes, who had 
long diſcovered their ſuſpicions of that prince. To 
the embaſſy were added Nauſficles and Dercyllus, 
men diſtinguiſhed by the public offices which they 
had diſcharged with equal patriotiſm and fidelity ; 


Jatrocles, the choſen friend of Aſchines ; and 


Cimon, illuſtrious for the name he bore, which 
deſcended to him from the greateſt and moſt 
fortunate of the Athenian commanders. The 
whole number amounted to ten, befides Agalo- 
creon of Tenedos, who was ſent on the part. of the 
Greek iſlands in alliance with Athens”. | 


Thus far contemporary authors agree ; but in 
deſcribing the events which followed the departure 
of the ambaſſadors, all is inconſiſtency and contra- 
dition. The miſunderſtanding that aroſe between 
Eſchines and Demoſthenes, the former of whom 
was impeached by the latter, furniſh us, in the 
accuſation and defence, with the fulleſt and moſt 
diffuſe, but at the ſame time the leaſt authentic, 
materials, that preſent themſelves in any paſſage of 


1 Demoſthen. & Æſchin. de falſa Legatione. 
Grecian 
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Grecian hiſtory. The whole train of the negocia- 

tion, as well as the events connected with it, are 
repreſented in colours the moſt diſcordant ; facts 
are aſſerted and denied ; while both parties appeal 


to the memory of the aſſembly before which they 


ſpoke, to the teſtimony of witneſſes, and even to 
the evidence of public decrees and records; cir- 
cumſtances that muſt appear very extraordinary, 
unleſs ye conſider that ſuborning of witneſſes, per- 
jury, and even the falſifying of laws and records, 
were crimes not unuſual at Athens . Amidſt this 
confuſion, the diſcerning eye of criticiſm would 
vainly endeavour to penetrate the truth. Aſchines 
was indeed acquitted by his countrymen. But 
nothing poſitive can be learned from a partial 
ſentence, pronounced three years after the alleged 
crimes had been committed, when the power of 


Philip had increaſed to ſuch an alarming degree, 


as gave his faction a decided aſcendant even in the 
Athenian aſſembly. 


To diſentangle ſuch perplexity, we ſhall 0 
chiefly to thoſe facts which are allowed on both 
ſides, deducing from them ſuch conſequences as 
| ſeem moſt natural and probable. In the courſe 
of one year, three embaſſies were ſent to Philip; 
the firſt to propoſe a peace, the ſecond to ratify it, 
the third to ſee the conditions of it obſerved; and 
in that ſpace of time Kerſobleptes, being ſtripped 
of his dominions, was reduced into captivity, and 
Philip having ſeized Thermopylz, invaded Phocis, 


' $2 See my Diſcourſe on the Character and A of the 
FOI prefixed to — and Iſoerates. 
and 
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and deftroyed the twenty-two cities of that province 
in leſs than twenty-two days. Nor was this all: 
a foreign prince having made himſelf maſter of 
Thermopylæ and the Helleſpont, the moſt valu- 


able ſafeguards of Greece—having invaded and 


of the am- 


defolated the territory of a Grecian republic, the 
moſt reſpectable for its antiquity, power, and wealth, 
the ſeat of the Amphictyonic council, and of the 
revered oracle of Delphi—Theſe daring meaſures 
tended fo little to excite the diſpleaſure of Greece, 
that the king of Macedon had 'no ſooner accom- 
pliſned them, than he threatened to attack Athens 
(who weakly lamented calamities which ſhe had 
neither prudence nor courage to prevent). at the 
head of a general confederacy of the Amphictyonic 
ſtates. | * 
Such extraordinary tranſactions, of which hiſtory 
ſcarcely offers another example for the inſtruction 
of poſterity, Demoſthenes aſcribes entirely to the 
corruption and perfidy of the Athenian ambaſſa- 
dors. The felicity of Philip,” he ſays, & con- 
ſiſts chiefly in this; that having occaſion for trai- 


tors, fortune has given him men treacherous and 


corrupt beyond his moſt ſanguine hopes and 
prayers*,” This doubtleſs is the exaggeration 
of an orator, deſirous by every means to blacken 
the character of his colleagues in the embaſſy, and 
particularly that of his adverſary Æſchines. Yet 
it will appear, from the moſt careful furvey of the 


$3 Subſequent writers have copied the language of Demoſ- 
thenes, xa. NAGT wy Aug g Tong u Tis TAds j@XveT, 
WMA; 17 %8 — re v Diodorus, ubi ſupra. 
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events of thoſe times, that the incapacity and neg- 


lect, if not the treaſon, of the Athenian miniſters, 
greatly contributed to — ſueceſs of the * 
donian arms. TY 

From the firſt moment of their departitie from 
Athens; the ambaſſadors began to betray their 
mutual jealouſies and ſuſpicions of each other's 
fidelity. The dangerous character of Philocrates 
was equally. dreaded by Aichines and Demoſ- 
thenes !; and the latter, if we may believe his 
rival, io much diſguſted the other ambaſſadors 
by the moroſe ſeverity of his temper, that they 
had almoſt excluded him their ſociety; a circum- 
ſtance rendered credible, not merely by the partial 
evidence of an adverſary, but by the reſentment 
and indignation always expreſſed by Demoſthenes 
againſt the behaviour of his colleagues. Having 
arrived at Pella, they were introduced to an au- 


dience ; and ſpoke, as had been agreed on, in the 
orderof their ſeniority. The diſcourſe of Æſchines 


was the moſt copious and elaborate, but ſeemed 
rather calculated for gaining merit with the Athe- 
nian aſſembly, than for influencing the conduct of 
Philip.“ He recalled to the memory of the 
king, the favours of the Athenians towards his 
anceſtors ; the diſtreſſed condition of the children 


of Amyntas ; the ſolicitations of Euridice; and. 


the generous interpoſitions of Iphicrates, to whom 


the family of Philip owed the crown of Macedon. 


Having touched ſlightly on the ungrateful returns 


made by Ptolemy and Perdiccas, he dwelt on the 


X $4 Demoſthen, & ÆEſchin. de falſa Legatione. 
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injuſtice of thoſe hoſtilities which Philip had com- 


CR, mitted againſt the republic, eſpecially in taking 


Amphipolis, which his father Amyntas had ac- 
knowledged to be a dependent colony of Athens. 


Ae inſiſted on the impropriety of retaining this 


That of 


Demoſ- 
thenes. 


. poſſeſſion, which as it could not be claimed by 


any ancient title, neither could it be held by the 
right of conqueſt, not being gained in any war 
between the two ſtates. In the time of profound 
peace between Athens and Macedon, Philip had 
taken from the Amphipolitans an Athenian city, 
which it concerned his juſtice and his honour to 


_ reſtore, without delay, to its lawful and acknow- 


ledged owners.“ 

Had Z#ſchines wiſhed to furniſh Philip with a 
pretence for protracting the negociation, he could 
not have done it more effectually than by ſuch a 
demand. It could not poſſibly be expected, that 
a victorious monarch ſhould ſet bounds to his own 
triumphs, in order to purchaſe peace by tamely 
ſurrendering one of the moſt important of his ac- 
quiſitions. In this light the propoſal appeared to 
Demoſthenes, who thought that his colleague had 
totally forgotten the object of the embaſly, the 
diſtreſſed ſtate of Athens, how greatly the people 
had been haraſſed by the war, and how eagerly they 
wiſhed for peace. It was now his own turn to 
ſpeak before a prince whom he had often and 
highly offended, whoſe character and actions he 
had ever viewed and repreſented with the utmoſt 
ſeverity; but whom, on the preſent occaſion, it 
was his buſineſs to ſooth rather than to irritate. 

The 
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The novelty of the ſituation might have diſcon 
certed a man of leſs ſenſibility than Demoſthenes. 
The envious jealouſy of his colleagues was pre- 


pared to liſten, with a malicious ear, to thoſe irre- 


ſiſtible arguments which the orator is ſaid to have 
promiſed, with a very unbecoming confidence ; 
the Macedonian courtiers expected ſome prodigy 
of eloquence from the perpetual opponent of their 
admired maſter. Amidſt the ſilent ſuſpenſe of an 
unfavourable audience, Demoſthenes began to 
ſpeak with ungrateful heſitation, and after uttering 
a few obſcure and interrupted ſentences, his me- 
mory totally forſook him. Philip endeavoured to 
remove his embarraſſment with a mortifying po- 
liteneſs, telling him that he was. not now in a 
theatres, where ſuch an accident might be at- 
tended with diſagreeable conſequences ; and ex- 
horting him to take time for recollection, and to 
purſue his intended diſcourſe. Demoſthenes again 
began, but without better ſucceſs. The aſſembly 
| beheld his confuſion with a malignant pleaſure ; 
and the ambaſſadors were ordered to withdraw. 


After a proper interval, they were ſummoned ta 
the royal preſence. Philip received them with 
great dignity, and anſwered with preciſion and ele- 
gance the arguments reſpectively uſed by the ſe- 
veral ſpeakers, particularly thoſe of Aſchines. 


- 55 Notwithſtanding the paſſion of the Athenians for dramatic 
entertainments, and their conſideration for the character of players 
beyond that of any other nation, they were indecently ſevere 
againſt their negligences and faults on the theatre; as appears 


from various paſlages of the judicial orations of Demoſthenes and 
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The confuſed hints of Demoſthenes he paſſed over 
with merited neglect; thus proving to the world, 
that the man who. had ever arraigned him with 
moſt - ſeverity in the tumultuous aſſemblies of 


Greece, had not dared to fay any thing in his pre- 


invites 
them to 
an enter- 
tainment. 


Their de- 

pro 
rom Ma- 

cedon. 


ſence which deſerved the ſmalleſt notice or reply. 
The ambaſſadors were then invited to an enter- 
tainment, where Demoſthenes is ſaid to have be- 
haved with great weakneſs, and where Philip diſ- 


played ſuch powers of merriment and feſtivity, as 


- eclipſed his talents for negociation and war. The 


ambaſſadors were perſuaded of his candour and 
ſincerity, and diſmiſſed with a letter to the people 
of Athens, aſſuring them that his intentions were 
truly pacific, and that as ſoon as they conſented 
to an alliance with him, he would freely indulge 
thoſe ſentiments of affection and reſpect which he 
had ever entertained for their republic. : 
The mortification which Demoſthenes had re- 
ceived, made him at firſt vent his chagrin by con- 
demning the conduct of his colleagues; but when 
he reflected, that a fair repreſentation of facts 
would greatly depreciate his character at Athens, 
policy prevailed over reſentment. He began 
privately to tamper with his companions on the 
road, freely rallied the confuſion into which he 
had been betrayed, extolled the ready genius and 
memory of Æſchines; and endeavoured, by pro- 
miſes and flattery, to ingratiate himſelf with thoſe 
whom his recent behaviour had juſtly provoked 
and diſguſted. In a converſation at Lariſſa in 
Theſſaly, he acknowledged the maſterly reaſon- 
ing 
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ing of the king of Macedon. The ambaſſadors — 
all joined in the praiſes of this extraordinary man.. 
Aſchines admired the ſtrength and perſpicuity 

with which he had anſwered their reſpective diſ- 
courſes; and Cteſiphon cried out in tranſport, 

that, in the courſe of a long life, he had never 

beheld a man of ſuch a polite and engaging de- 
portment. Demoſthenes then artfully ſaid, « he 
apprehended they would not venture to make ſuch 
repreſentations to the Athenian aſſembly ; that 

their honour and ſafety required them to be con- 

ſiſtent in their reports; to which they all aſſented; 

and Xſchines acknowledges, that he was prevailed 

on by the intreaties of his rival to promiſe, that he 

would give a favourable and falſe account of the 
behaviour of Demoſthenes, and aſſure the people 

of Athens, that he had ſpoken with dignity and 
firmneſs on the affair of Amphipolis. | 
According to the forms of the republic, the am- They re- 
baſſadors firſt reported the ſucceſs of their ne- eg. 
gociation, and delivered the letter of Philip, to — 
the ſenate of the Five Hundred. They explained, : 
in order, what each had faid in preſence of the 

king; when Demoſthenes, riſing up the laſt, 
affirmed with his uſual oath of aſſeveration &, 

« that the ambaſſadors had not ſpoken in the 

ſenate as they did before Philip ; that they had 

ſpoken much better in Macedon :*” he then moved, 

that they ſhould be honoured with a crown of | 


s Mz ala, indecently explained “ by Jove,” ſince the expreſ- 
fion is elliptical, and includes a ſhort prayer, «vxopas To Al owhew 
Ta ma ;* * my aſſertion is true, may Jove thus protect me," 
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cn « =4 facred olive 5, and invited next day to an enter- 
— — tainment in the Prytanæum 7. 


The day following, they made their report to 
the aſſembly of the people; when the ambaſſadors, 
finding the ſubject not diſagreeable to their hearers, 
expatiated on the politeneſs, condeſcenſion, elo- 
quence, and abilities of the prince, with whom their 
republic was ready not only to negociate a peace, 
but to contract an alliance. Having allowed them 
to exhauſt this fertile ſubject, Demoſthenes at 
length aroſe, and, after thoſe. contortions of body, 
which, if we believe his adverſary, were familiar to 
him, declared, that he was equally furpriſed at 
thoſe who, in a dehberation of fuch importance, 
could talk of ſuch trifles, and at thoſe who could 
endure to hear them. © The negociation may be 
briefly reported. Here is the decree by which 
we are commiſſioned. We have executed this 
commiſſion. Here 1s Philip's anfwer (pointing 
to the letter). You have only to examine its con- 
tents.” A confuſed murmur aroſe in the aſſem- 
bly, ſome . applauding the ſtrength and preciſion 
of the ſpeech, others condemning the aſperity of 
the ſpeaker. As ſoon as he could be heard, De- 
moſthenes thus proceeded: ©* You ſhall fee how 
I will lop off thoſe ſuperfluous matters. Æſchines 
praiſes the memory and eloquence of Philip, in 
which, however, I find nothing extraordinary, 
fince any other man, placed in the ſame advantage- 


$6 See the diſcourſe of Lyſas on an accuſation for cutting 
down a conſecrated olive. 
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ous circumſtances of rank and fortune, would be 
equally attended to and admired. Ciefphan. « — 


praiſes the gracefulneſs and dignity of his perſon; 
my eolleague Ariſtodemus does not yield to him 
in theſe particulars. Others admire his mirth and 
gaiety at table, yet in ſuch qualities Philocrates 
excels him**, Bur this is unſeaſonable. I ſhall 
therefore draw up a decree for convening an ex- 
traordinary aſſembly, to deliberate on the peace 
and the alliance “.“ 


The decree was propoſed on the eighth of March, Philip 


and the aſſembly was fixed for the ſeventeenth of © 


the ſame month. In the interval, arrived, as am- to Athens, 


baſſadors from Philip, Antipater, the moſt re- 
ſpected of his miniſters ; Parmenio, the braveſt of 
his generals ; and Eurylochus, who united, almoſt 
in an equal degree, the praiſe of eloquence and 
valour. Parmenio had been employed in the ſiege 
of Halus, a place filled with malcontents from 
Theſſaly, who ſtill reſiſted the Macedonian power 
in that country. That he might have leiſure to 
join his colleagues, Parmenio ordered the ſiege to 
be converted into a blockade; and the merit of 
three ſuch ambaſſadors ſufficiently announced the 
important purpoſes which Philip wiſhed to effect by 
the preſent negociation. They were received with 
great diſtinction by the ſenate, and (hat ſeems 
extraordinary) lodged in the houſe of Demoſthenes, 


$3 Even by Demoſthenes's teſtimony, it required the combina- 
tion of ſeveral Athenian charafters to match the various excel. 
lencies of Philip. 
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who was careful to adorn their ſeats in the theatre, 


aud to diſtinguiſh them by every other mark of 


honour ®. Having been introduced, on the ap- 
pointed day, into the aſſembly, they declared the 
object of their commiſſion, to conclude in the 


name of their maſter a peace and alliance with the 


people of Athens. Demoſthenes, in an elaborate 
ſpeech, urged the expediency of liſtening to their 
demands; but without neglecting the intereſt of 
the Athenian allies. Æſchines delivered the ſame 
opinion, and ſeverely reproached Philocrates, who 
urged the neceſſity of precipitating the treaty. The 
two firſt days were ſpent in debate; but on the 
third, the influence of Philocrates prevailed, chiefly, 
if we believe Demoſthenes, by the unexpected ac- 
ceſſion of Æſchines to that party. He, who had 
hitherto been a ſtrenuous defender of the intereſt 
of Kerſobleptes, declared that he had now altered 
his opinion. That peace was neceſſary for Athens, 
and ought not to be retarded by the flow delibera- 
tions of other powers. That the circumſtances of 
the republic were changed; and that, in their ac- 
tual ſituation, it was an idle vanity to attend to 
thoſe who flattered them with pompous panegyrics 
of the magnanimity of their anceſtors; ſince the 
weakneſs of Athens was no longer called on to un- 
dertake the protection of every ſtate that could not 
defend its own cauſe “. 

Demoſthenes had formerly ſuſpected the er 
of Æſchines; but this ſpeech fully convinced him, 


60 ZEſchin, in Cteliphont. 51 Demoſthen, de falſa Legatione. 
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that if his adverſary had not before ſold himſelf to 
Philip, he had then been tampered with, and 
gained by the Macedonian ambaſſadors. But De- 
moſthenes, and the aſſembly in general, ſaw the 
neceſſity of immediately ratifying the peace with 
that prince, who had actually taken the field in 
Thrace, along the coaſt of which the Athenians 
ſtill poſſeſſed Serrium, Doriſcus, and ſeveral other 
tributary cities. A decree was propoſed for this 
purpoſe, and ambaſſadors were named, who might, 
with all convenient ſpeed, repair to Philip, in or- 
der mutually to give and receive the oaths and ra- 
tifications of the treaty juſt concluded at Athens. 

The ambaſſadors were Eubulus, Æſchines, Cteſi- 
phon, Democrates, and Cleon; the principal of 
whom, being entirely devoted to the Macedonian 
intereſt, contrived various pretences to delay their 
departure. In this interval, Kerſobleptes met with 
the unhappy fate of which we have already taken 
notice; and Philip, encouraged by the ſucceſs of 
his intrigues, ventured to attack the cities of Ser- 
rium and Doriſcus, which readily ſubmitted to his 
arms *. Upon intelligence of the latter event, the 
Athenians diſpatched Euclides to inform the king 
of Macedon, that the places which he had taken 
belonged to Athens ; to which he coldly replied, 
that he had not been ſo inſtructed by his ambaſſa- 
dors, nor was there any mention of thoſe cities in 


the treaty recently ſigned, but not yet ratified, be- 
tween the two powers. 


Eiſchines and his colleagues ſtill delayed to ſet Third em- | 


out, although the conduct of Philip continually 
6z Demoſthen. Orat+ v. in Philipp. 
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urged; the neceſſity of haſtening their departure. 
They were finally ordered to be gone, in conſe- 
quence of a decree propoſed by Demoſthenes ©, 


Who was unable to prevail on the Athenians, till it 
was too late, to pay due regard to the intereſt of 


Kerſobleptes. In twenty-five days the Athenian 
miniſters arrived at Pella, a journey which they 
might have performed in ſix ; and inſtead of di- 
rectly proceeding to Philip, who was employed in 
reducing the cities on the Propontis, they patiently 
waited, above three weeks, the return of that mo- 
narch to his capital. During their reſidence in 
Pella, they were joined by Demoſthenes, who, at 
his own requeſt, had been added to this commiſ- 
ſion, under pretence of ranſoming ſome Athenian - 
captives, but in reality with a view to watch the con- 
duct of his colleagues. Philip at length arrived: 
the ambaſſadors were called to an audience. On 
this occaſion they ſpoke not as formerly, accord- 


ing to their reſpective ages, but in an order, if 
we believe Æſchines, firſt eſtabliſhed by the im- 
| prudence of Demoſthenes ; whoſe diſcourſe, as re- 


preſented by his adverſary, muſt have appeared 

highly ridiculous, even in an age when the decent 

formality of public tranſactions was little known 
or regarded. | 


Anticipating his more cron colleagues, 
he obſerved, © That they were unfortunately di- 
vided in their views and ſentiments. That his own 
were ſtrictly conformable to thoſe of Philip. From 


63 Demoſth, de falſa Legatione. | 
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the beginning he had adviſed a peace and alliance CHAP- 
with Macedon. That he had procured all poſſible 
honours for the ambaſſadors of that country during 
their reſidence in Athens, and had afterwards 
eſcorted their journey as far as Thebes. He knew 
that his good intentions had been miſrepreſented to 
Philip, on account of ſome expreſſions that had 
dropped from him in the Athenian aſſembly. But 
if he had denied the ſuperior excellence of that 
prince in beauty, in drinking, and in debate“, it 
was, becauſe he believed ſuch qualities to belong to 
a woman, a ſpunge, and a hireling rhetorician and 
ſophiſt, rather than to a warlike monarch, and 
. mighty conqueror.” This extraordinary apology 
excited the deriſion of the Macedonian courtiers, 
and made the Athenian ambaſſadors hold down 
their heads in confuſion s. 


Zſchines firſt recovered his compoſure; and mo- of Aſcchi. 
deſtly addreſſing Philip, obſerved, © That the pre- 
ſent was not a proper occaſion for the Athenian 
miniſters to praiſe or to defend their own cònduct. 
They had been deemed worthy of their com- 
miſhon by the republic which employed them, 
and to which alone they were accountable ©, Their 
actual buſineſs was to receive Philip's oath in rati- 
fication of the treaty already concluded on the part 
of Athens. The military preparations carrying 
on in every part of Macedon could not but ex- 
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cite their fears for the unhappy Phocians. But he 


— intreated Philip, that, if he was determined to 


Philip's 
profound 
diſſimula - 
tion in 
treaties 
with the 
Athenian 
ambaſſa- 
dors. 


gratify the Thebans by making war on that unfor- 
tunate people, he would make at leaſt a proper 


diſtinction between the innocent and the guilty. 


The facrilegious violators of the temple ought to 
be puniſhed with due ſeverity ; the ſtate itſelf muſt 
be ſpared ; ſince the laws and inſtitutions of Greece 
guard the ſafety of every Amphictyonic city. AXfſ- 
chines then ſpoke, in the ſevereſt terms, againſt 
the injuſtice and cruelty of the Thebans, who, he 
ventured to propheſy, would repay the partiality of 
Philip with the ſame falſehood and ingratitude with 
which they had been accuſtomed to requite their 
former allies and benefactors.“ 


The diſcourſe of Xſchines, though it could not 
be expected to move the reſolutions of the king, 
was well calculated to raiſe the credit of the ſpeaker, 
when it ſhould be reported in his own country. 
Philip confined himſelf to vague expreſſions of 
friendſhip and reſpect. The ambaſſadors of Thebes 
were already at Pella, a circumſtance which fur- 
niſhed him with a pretence for declining to make 
an explicit declaration in favour of Phocis. But 
he hinted his compaſſionate concern for that re- 
public ; and requeſted the Athenians to accompany 
him to Theſſaly, that he might avail himſelf of 
their abilities and experience to ſettle the affairs of 
that country, which required his immediate pre- 
ſence. Extraordinary as this demand was, the Athe- 
nians readily complied with it, notwithſtanding the 
king, who had ordered his army to march, was 

attended 
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attended in this expedition by the ambaſſadors of CHAP: 


Thebes, who, as well as the Athenians, were daily 
entertained at his table, and whoſe views were dia- 


metrically oppoſite to the intereſts both of Phocis 


and of Athens 7. 

The unhappy and diſtracted ſituation of the 
former republic promiſed a ſpeedy iſſue to the Sa- 
cred War, which, for more than two years, had 
been feebly carried on between the Phocians on 
one ſide, and the Thebans and Locrians on the 
other, by ſuch petty incurſions and ravages as in- 
dicated the inveterate rancour of combatants, who 
ſill retained the deſire of hurting, after they had 
loſt the power . During the greater part of that 
time, the Athenians, amuſed by their negociation 
with Philip, afforded no aſſiſtance to their unfor- 
tunate allies. The treaſures of Delphi, immenſe 
as they were, at length began to fail. The Pho- 
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cians, thus abandoned and exhauſted, reflected with | 


terror and remorſe on their paſt conduct; and, in 
order to make atonement for their ſacrilegious vio- 
lations of the temple, inſtituted a judicial enquiry 
againſt Phaleucus, their general, and his accom- 
Plices, in plundering the dedications to Apollo®, 
Several were condemned to death ; Phaleucus was 
depoſed ; and the Phocians, having performed 
theſe ſubſtantial acts of juſtice, which tended to 
remove the odium that had long adhered to their 


cauſe, ſolicited with better hopes of ſucceſs the af- 


ſiſtance of Sparta and Athens. 
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— But the crafty Archidamus, who had long di- 
— xected the Spartan councils, conſidered the diſtreſs 
The Spar- of the Phocians as a favourable opportunity to 


tans claim 
the ſuper- urge the claim of his own republic to the ſuperin- 


ee tendence of the Delphic temple ; and actually ſent 
temple... ambaſſadors into Theſſaly, to confer with the king 
of Macedon on that ſubject?'. The Athenians 
paid more attention to the requeſt of their allies, 
whg, as an inducement to excite their activity, of- 
fered to put them in poſſeſſion of the towns of 
Nicza, Alpenus, and Thronium, which command- 
Pbaleneus ed the ſtraits of Thermopylæ. But this falutary 
cena. plan, Which might have retarded the fate of Greece, 
qees feize | was defeated by Phaleucus, who commanding eight 
thouſand mercenaries, that acknowledged no au- 
thority but that of their general, eſtabliſhed his 
head-quarters at Nicæa, and deſpiſed the menaces. 

both of Phocis and of Athens. 
Difaſterof Mortifying as this diſappointment muſt have 
| —_— been, it was followed by a difaſter in another quar- 
= — ter ſtill more terrible. The Phocians had forti- 
Apollo. fied the city of Abæ, to defend their northern 
\.. frontier againſt the depredations of the Locrians. 
The Thebans, reinforced by ſome. auxiliaries of 
Macedon, marched againſt that place. The Pho- 
- cians, with more courage than prudence, met 
them in the field; but were defeated with great 
ſlaughter, and ad in their diſordered flight, 
through the ſurrounding territory. A party of 
above five hundred took refuge in the temple of 
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Abæan Apollo, where they remained for ſeveral CHAP. 


days, fleeping under the porticoes; on beds of 
dried herbs, ſtraw, and other combuſtible mate- 
rials, An accidental fire, that began in the night, 
was communicated to the whole edifice, part of 


which was conſumed, while the unhappy Phocians | 


were ſtifled, or burnt to aſhes “. 
The Thebans failed not to repreſent this cala- 
mity as a judgment of Heaven, againſt the daring 
; impiety of wretches, who had ventured to take re- 
fuge in the temple of a god whom their ſacrilege 
had long offended. They entreated Philip to aſ- 
ſiſt them in deſtroying the remnant of the guilty 
race. This was the chief purpoſe of their em- 
baſſy to that prince, whom the Athenians, as re- 
lated above, entreated to ſpare the nation, while 
he puniſhed the criminals; and the Lacedæmo- 
nians, regardleſs of the fate of Phocis, thought 
only of making good their ancient claim to the 
guardianſhip of the Delphic temple. 

Philip treated the deputies of the three repub- 
lics with apparent frankneſs and cordiality, under 
the veil of which he knew ſo well to diſguiſe the. 
intereſts of his policy and ambition. He aſſured 
the Thebans, that his arms ſhould be employed to 
recover for them the towns of Orchomenus, Co-, 
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ronæa, and Tilphoſſeum, which, ever ready to 


rebel againſt a tyrannical capital, had readily ſub- 


mitted to the Phocians, during their invaſion of 


Bœotia. The Phocians, he ſaid, had rendered 


m Diodorus, p. 454+ 
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themſelves the objects of divine diſpleaſure; i 
would be as meritorious to puniſh, as it was im- 
pious to protect them. He was determined that 
both they and their allies ſnould ſuffer thoſe cala- 
mities which their crimes ſo juſtly deſerved. Thus 
far Philip was ſincere; for, in theſe particulars, 
the views of Thebes were exactly conformable to 
his own. But in his mind he agitated other mat- 
ters, in which the intereſt of Thebes interfered 
with that of Macedon. To accompliſh thoſe 
purpoſes, without offending his allies, it was ne- 
ceſſary to gain the ambaſſadors. Careſſes, flattery, 
and promiſes, were laviſhed in vain. Money was 
at length tendered with a profuſe liberality; but, 
though no man ever poſſeſſed more addreſs than 
Phillip in rendering his bribes acceptable, the The- 
ban deputies remained honeſt and uncorrupted, 
firmly maintaining to the end their patriotiſm and 
their honour. Philon, the chief of the embaſſy, 
anſwered for his colleagues: We are already per- 
ſuaded of your friendſhip for us, independent of 
your preſents. Reſefve your generoſity for our 
country, on Which it will be more profitably be- 
ſtowed, ſince your favours, conferred on Thebes, 
will ever excite the gratitude both of that republic 
and its'miniſters”*.” 

Demoſthenes extols the dignity of this reply, as 
becoming rather the ambaſſadors of Athens. But 
theſe miniſters, though one object of their com- 
miſſion was to ſave the Grecian ſtate which the 
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Thebans wiſhed to deſtroy, diſcovered neither i in- CHAP. 


XXXV, 


tegrity nor ſpirit, All of them, but Demoſthenes Con, 


himſelf, accepted the preſents of the king of Ma- 
cedon, who found little difficulty in perſuading 


men, thus prepoſſeſſed in his favour, that he pitied 


the Phocians ; that he reſpected Athens; that he 
deteſted the inſolence of Thebes ; and that, ſhould 
he ever proceed to the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, his 
expedition would be more dangerous to that ſtate 
than to its enemies. At preſent, however, he ob- 


ſerved, that he had private reaſons for managing 


the friendſhip of a people who ſet no bounds to 
their reſentment, From ſuch: motives, he had 
hitherto declined ratifying the peace with Athens; 
but this meaſure he would no longer defer. He 
only entreated, that to ſave appearances with the 
Thebans, the name of the Phocians might be 
omitted in the treaty. This arduous work was at 


length brought to a concluſion ; and, for the more 


ſecrecy, tranſacted in a place which Demoſthenes 
calls a tavern, adjoining to the. temple of Pollux, 


in the neighbourhood of Pheræ. The Athenian 
ambaſſadors took leave, affecting to be perſuaded 


(perhaps perſuaded in reality) of the good inten- 
tions of the king of Macedon. About the ſame 
time, the ambaſſadors of Sparta departed, but 
with far leſs ſatisfaction. They either perceived, 
from the beginning, the artifices of the prince 
with whom they came to treat, or at leaſt made 
ſuch a report to Archidamus, as convinced him 
that his republic had not any advantage to expect 


from the preponderance of the Macedonian in- 
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tereſt, and the deſtruction of the Phocians; and 
that, ſhould the Spartans perſiſt in their claim to 
the ſuperintendance of the Delphic temple, they 
muſt prepare to aſſert it by force of arms. 

Archidamus raifed an army for this purpoſe, and 
marched towards the ſtraits. But the intrigues of 
Philip, as we ſhall have occaſion to relate, rendered 
his hoſtility as impotent as his negociations had 


been fruitleſs. From Theſſaly that prince had al- 


ready ſent a letter to the Athenians, couched in the 
moſt artful terms. He expreſſed his profound re- 


| ſpect for the ſtate, and his high eſteem for its am- 


baſſadors; declaring that he ſhould omit no op- 
portunity of proving how earneſtly he deſired to 


promote the proſperity and glory of Athens. He 


requeſted that the means might be pointed out to 
him, by which he could moſt effectually gratify 


the people. Of the conditions of the peace and 


Aſchines 
gives an 
account of 
the em · 
baſſy to the 
Athenian 
aſſembly. 


alliance, he was careful to make no mention; but 
after many other general declarations of his good- 
will, he entreated them © not to be offended at 
his detaining their ambaſſadors, of whoſe eloquence 
and abilities he wiſhed to avail himſelf in ſettling 
the affairs of Theſſaly *.“ 

Soonafterwardstheſe ambaſſadors returned home; 
and having given an account of their negociation 
to the ſenate of the Five hundred, with very little 
ſatisfaction to that ſelect body, they next appeared 
before the popular aſſembly. Æſchines firſt mount- 
ed the roſtrum, and in an elaborate and artful diſ- 
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courſe, ſet forth the advantages reſulting from his C AP. 
ſucceſsful embaſſy, in which he had perſuaded Phi = 


lip to embrace preciſely thoſe meaſures which the 
intereſt of Athens required. That, now, the people 
had peace inſtead of war, and that, without ha- 
raſſing themſelves by military expeditions, they had 
only to remain quietly at home, enjoying the 
amuſements of the city, and in a few days they 
would learn that Philip had paſſed Thermopylæ, to 
take vengeance, not on the Phocians, but on the 
Thebans, who had been the real authors of the 
war, and who, having entertained a deſign of ſeizing 
the temple, were not the leſs culpable (as had been 
proved to Philip) becauſe they had failed in this 


impious purpoſe, That the Bceotian allies of 


Theſpiæ and Platæa, whoſe hatred to Thebes was 
as inveterate as their attachment to Athens was 
ſincere; would be reſtored to their priſtine ſtrength 
and ſplendour. That the Thebans, not the Pho- 
cians, would be compelled to pay the fine impoſed 
by the Amphictyonic council, and to repair the 
fatal effects of ſacrilege and profanation. That 
the magiſtrates of Thebes foreſaw the hoſtility of 
Philip, and well knew by whom it had been ex- 
cited. They have therefore,” ſaid Zſchines, 
« devoted me to deſtruction, and actually ſet a 
price upon my head. The people of Eubcea are 

- equally alarmed by our accommodation with Phi- 
lip, not doubting that their iſland will be reſtored 
to us as an equivalent for Amphipolis. Nor are 
theſe the only advantages of the treaty: another 
point of ſtill higher importance, a point of the 
K 2 moſt 
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moſt intimate concern to the public, has been ſe- 
cured. But of this I ſhall ſpeak at another time, 
ſince at preſent I perceive the envy and malignity 
of certain perſons ready to break forth.” The 


advantage hinted at, with ſuch ſignificant obſcu- 
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rity, was the recovery of Oropus, a conſiderable 
city on the Athenian frontier, which had long been 
ſubject to Thebes. 

This ſpecious harangue, ſo flattering to the in- 
dolence and vain hopes of the multitude, was re- 
ceived with general approbation, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of Demoſthenes, who declared that 
he knew nothing of all thoſe great advantages pro- 
miſed by his colleague ; and that he did not expect 
them. ZEſchines and Philocrates heard him with 
the ſupercilious contempt of men who poſſeſſed a 
ſecret with which he was unacquainted. But when 
he endeavoured to continue his diſcourſe, and to 
expoſe their artifice and inſincerity, all was cla- 
mour, indignation, and infult. Aiſchines bade 
him remember, not to claim any ſhare of the re- 
wards due to the important ſervices of his colleagues. 
Philocrates, with an air of pleaſantry, faid, it was 
no wonder that the hopes of Demoſthenes were 
leſs ſanguine than his own, ſince he drinks wa- 
ter; I wine.” This inſipid jeſt was received with 


loud burſts of laughter and applauſe, which pre- 


vented the aſſembly from attending to the ſpirited 
remonſtrances of Demoſthenes. A motion was 
made, and agreed to, for thanking Philip for his 
equitable and friendly intentions, as well as for ra- 
tifying a perpetual peace and alliance between 

| Athens 
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Athens and Macedon. In the ſame decree, it was 
determined that the Phocians ſhould;ſubmit to the 
Amphictyonic council, under pain of TY 
the diſpleaſure of the republic“. 

Theſe articles, together with the ſecret motives 
which produced them, were, by the emiſſaries of 
Philip, immediately communicated to the Pho- 
cian ambaſſadors then reſiding at Athens; who, 
tranſported with joy at the proſpect of averting the 
calamities which long threatened their country, 
loſt no time in tranſmitting the agreeable intelli- 
gence to their fellow-citizens. They concluded, 
with a high degree of probability, that, however 
Philip might deceive the Phocians, the miniſters of 
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Athens could never be ſo bold as publicly to deceive | 


the Athenians ; and that, therefore, they could no 
longer entertain any reaſonable doubt of the favour- 
able diſpoſition of the king of Macedon. This 
belief was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that when Archi- 
damus marched into Phocis at the head of an 
army in order to defend the temple againſt Philip, 


which 
makes the 
Phocians 
reject the 
aſſiſtance 


of Sparta. 


the Phocians rejected his aſſiſtance, obſerving, that 


they feared for Sparta much more than for them- 


ſelves; upon which the Lacedæmonians returned 


into Peloponneſus”*. 

Philip was now prepared for executing his grand 
enterpriſe. Halus, long beſieged, had ſubmitted 
to the united arms of Parmenio and his own. 
Freſh troops had arrived from Maceden. The 
Athenians were Rn. the e had 
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retired; the Phocians were impoſed on; the 
Theſſalians, Thebans, and Locrians, were ready 
to follow his ſtandard. One obſtacle only re- 


mained, and that eaſy to be ſurmounted. Phaley- 


cus, who commanded eight thouſand mercenaries, 


ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Nicæa. But a man who 


had betrayed the intereſt of his own republic, 
could not be very obſtinate in defending the cauſe 
of Greece. Philip entered into a negociation with 
him, in order to get poſſeſſion of Nicza"*, with- 
out which it would have been impoſſible to paſs 


the Thermopylæ; and while this tranſaction was 


Philip 
continues 
to veil his 


deſigns in 
obſcurity. 


going forward, wrote repeated letters to the — 
nians, full of cordiality and affection. 

He ſuſpected the dangerous capriciouſneſs of a. 
people, whoſe ſecurity might yet be alarmed; and 
whoſe oppoſition might ſtill prove fatal to his de- 
ſigns, ſhould they either march forth to the ſtraits, 
or command their admiral Proxenus, who was ſta- 
tioned in the Opuntian gulph, between Locris and 
Eubcea, to intercept the Macedonian convoys; for 
the frontiers both of Phocis and Theſſaly having 
long lain waſte in conſequence of the ſacred war, 
Philip received his proviſions chiefly by ſea. The 


ſeaſonable profeſſions of friendſhip, contained in the 


letters, not only kept the Athenians from liſtening 
to the remonſtrances of Demoſthenes, but pre- 
yailed on them to depute that orator, together with 
Eſchines, and ſeyeral others, whoſe advice and 


_ aſſiſtance Philip affected to deſire in ſettling the 


arduous buſineſs in which he was engaged. De- 
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moſthenes ſaw through the artifice of his enemies, 
for withdrawing him, at this important criſis, from 
his duty in the aſſembly : he therefore abſolutely 
refuſed the commiſſion. Æſchines, on pretence 
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of ſickneſs, ſtaid at home to watch and counteract. * 


the meaſures of his rival. The other ambaſſadors 
departed, in compliance with the requeſt of Philip, 
and the orders of their republic, and in hopes of 
ſeeing a treaty fulfilled, which, they had been 
taught to believe, would be attended with conſe- 
quences equally advantageous and honourable 77, 

While the ambaſſadors travelled through Eu- 
boea, in their way to join the king of Macedon, 
they learned, to their utter aſtoniſhment, the won- 
derful events that had been tranſacted. Phaleu- 
cus had been perſuaded to evacuate Nicæa. He 
retired towards Peloponneſus, and embarked at 
Corinth, with a view to fail to Italy, where he 
expected to form an eſtabliſhment. But the ca- 
pricious and ungovernable temper of his followers 
compelled him to make a deſcent on the coaſt of 
Elis. After this they re-embarked, and ſailed to 
Crete, where their invaſion proved fatal to their 
general, Having returned to the Peloponneſus, 
they were defeated by the Elians and Arcadians. 
The greater part of thoſe who ſurvived the battle, 


Diſafters 
of Phaleu- 
cus and 
his fol- 
lowers, 


fell into the hands of the enemy, by whom they 


were ſhot with arrows or precipitated from rocks. 


A feeble remnant eſcaped to their ſhips, but 
periſhed ſoon afterwards in an inſurrection which 
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they had excited, or fomented, in the iſle of Sicily. 


- The deſtruction of this numerous body of men is 


* 


Cruel de- 
cree of the 
Amphic- 
tyons 
againſt 
Phocis ; 


aſcribed by ancient hiſtorians”* to the divine venge- 
ance which purſued their ſacrilege and impiety. It 
is aſtoniſhing that thoſe ſuperſtitious writers did not 


reflect on the ſwifter and more terrible deſtruction 


that overtook the whole Phocian nation, by whom 


the wickedneſs of Phaleucus and his followers had 


been ſo recently condemned; and by whom, had 
not power been wanting, it would have been 
puniſhed with an exemplary rigour. 

Philip having paſſed the ſtraits of Therraopylz, 
was received by the Phocians as their dehverer. 
He had promiſed to plead their cauſe before the Am- 
phi&yonic council, to the deciſions of which that 
credulous people conſented to ſubmit, well know- 
ing that a prince who entered Greece at the head 
of a numerous army might eaſily controul the re- 
ſolutions of the Amphictyons, and fondly believing 
that prince to be their friend. The deputies of 


Athens had not yet arrived; thoſe of the ſouthern 


republics had not even been ſummoned. The | 
Locrians, Thebans, and Theſſalians, alone com- 
poſed the aſſembly that was to decide the fate of 
Phocis ; a country which they had perſecuted with 
unrelenting hoſtility in a war of ten years. The 
ſentence was ſuch as might be expected from the 
cruel reſentment of the judges. It was decreed 
that the Phocians ſhould be excluded from the 
general confederacy of Greece, and for ever de- 
prived of the right to ſend repreſentatives to the 


75 Diodorus, I. xvi, c. xx. gives this as the general opinion. 
| council 
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council of Amphi&yons : that their arms and horſes CHAP. 
ſhould be ſold for the benefit of Apollo; that they — 
ſhould be allowed to keep poſſeſſion of their lands, 
but compelled to pay annually from their produce 
the value of ſixty thouſand talents, till they had 
completely indemnified the temple; that their 
cities ſhould be diſmantled, and reduced to diſtinct 
villages, containing no more than fixty houſes 
each, at the diſtance of a furlong from each other ; 
and that the Corinthians, who had recently given 
them ſome aſſiſtance, ſhould therefore be deprived 
of the preſidency at the Pythian games ; which im- 
portant prerogative, together with the ſuperintend- 

_ ence of the temple of Delphi, as well as the right 
of ſuffrage in the Amphictyonic council, loſt by 
the Phocians, ſhould thenceforth be transferred to 
the king of Macedon. It was decreed that the 

Amphictyons, having executed theſe regulations, 

ſhould next proceed to procure all due repairs 
and expiations to the temple, and ſhould exert 

their wiſdom and their power to eſtabliſh, on a 

ſolid foundation, the rr agront and happineſs of 

Greece *. 


This extraordinary decree, when communicated whichis 
cruelly 


to the Phocians, filled that miſerable people with executed 
ſuch terror and diſmay, as rendered them totally «Sou 
incapable of acting with vigour or with union. nians. 
They took not any common meaſures for repelling . 
the invader ; a few cities only, more daring than A. C. 347- 
the reſt, endeavoured, with unequal ſtrength, to 


defend their walls, their temples, and the revered 


79 Diodor, I. xvi. c. lix. & ſeqq. 
tombs 
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tombs of their anceſtors. Their feeble reſiſtance 


Vas ſoon overcome; all oppoſition ceaſed; and the 


Macedonians proceeded to execute the will of the 


Amphictyonic council with inflexible cruelty, and 
with ſuch undiſturbed order and ſilence as ſeemed 


more dreadful than the tumultuary ravages of the 
fierceſt war. Without dropping a tear, or heaving 


a ſigh, fince the ſmalleſt mark of regret was con- 
ſtrued into an obſtinacy of guilt, the wretched 


Phocians beheld the deſtruction of their ancient 
monuments and trophies, their proud walls levelled 
with the ground, the fertile banks of the divine 
Cephiſſus covered with ruin and deſolation, and 
the venerable cities of Daulis, Penopeus, Lilza, 
and Hyampolis, which had flouriſhed above nine 
centuries in ſplendour and proſperity, and which 
will ever flouriſh in the ſong of Homer, ſo totally 
burned or demoliſhed as ſcarcely to leave a veſtige 
of their exiſtence *., After this terrible havoc of 


whatever they poſſeſſed moſt valuable and re- 


ſpected, the inhabitants were driven like herds of 
cattle to the ſettlements allotted for them, and 
compelled to cultivate their paternal fields for the 
benefit of ſtern and unrelenting maſters. At the 
diſtance of three years, travellers, who paſſed 
through Phocis to viſit the temple of Delphi, 
melted with compaſſion, or ſhuddered with horror, 


at the ſight of ſuch piteous and unexampled de- 


vaſtation. They turned their reluctant eyes from 
the ſhattered ruins of a country, and a people once 
ſo illuſtrious; the youth, and men of full age, 


20 Pauſanias in Phocic, & Diodor. I. xvi. c. lix. & ſeqq. 
had 
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had either periſhed in the war, or been drazged 8 
into captivity; the populous cities were no more 
and the villages were thinly inhabited by women, 
children, and wretched old men, whoſe ſilent but 
emphatic expreſſions of deep-rooted miſery ex- 
ceeded all power of words to deſcribe . 

The unexpected news of theſe melancholy events The news 
reached Athens in five days. The people were * "© 


nts 
then aſſembled in the Pirzus to examine the ſtate produce 


of their harbours and ſhipping. The'dreadful in- eu nn 
telligence filled them with conſternation. They ns 
imagined that they already beheld the deſtructive 
armies of Macedon and Theſſaly, excited by the 
inveterate hoſtility of Thebes, pouring in upon 
their northern frontier, and overwhelming the 
whole country with havoc and deſolation. A de- 

cree immediately paſſed, at the motion of Calliſ- 
thenes, which marked the utmoſt danger and dif- 

may. It was reſolved, © that the Athenians, who 
uſually reſided in the country, ſhould be ſummoned 

to the defence of the city ; that thoſe, within the 
diſtance of twelve miles round, ſhould, along with 
their perſons, tranſport their moſt valuable effects 

into the city or the Pirzus ; that thoſe at a greater 
diſtance ſhould reſpectively convey themſelves and 

their property to the neareſt fortreſſes, particularly 

| Eleuſis, Phyle, Aphidna, and Sunium, the principal 
places of ſtrength in the Attic territory *.“ | 
This decree ſhews, that terror was the firſt philip 


writes the 
movement of the Athenians; but vengeance WAS Athenians 


3: Demoſthen, & Aſchin. de falſa Legat. & de Coron. 
32: Demoſthen. de falſa Legat, ſect. 20. 
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the ſecond. Reluctantly cooped up within their 
walls, they called aloud for arms : levies were pre- 
pared for the relief of Phocis; and their admiral 
Proxenus, who had lately returned from the neigh- 


* bouring coaſt, was ohdered again to direct his courſe 


towards that country. The king of Macedon was 
duly attentive to thoſe tranſactions, of which he had 
been regularly informed by his emiſſaries. He 


therefore wrote a letter to the Athenians, in that 


ſtyle of ſuperiority which the ſucceſs of his policy 
and of his arms juſtly entitled him to aſſume. 


After acquainting them with his treatment of the 


Phocians, he mentions his being informed of their 


preparations for ſupporting that impious people, 
who were not included in the treaty of peace re- 
cently ſigned and ratified between Athens and 


Macedon. . He exhorts them to lay aſide this un- 
warrantable deſign, which could have no other 
effect than to ſhow the iniquity and extravagance 
of their conduct, in arming againſt a prince, with 
whom they had ſo lately concluded an alliance. 
« But if you perſiſt, know that we are prepared 
for repelling your hoſtilities with equal firmneſs 
and vigour.” 


This mortifying letter was received at the ante 
time that the Athenian ambaſſadors returned from 


Eubcea, and brought ſuch accounts of the deſtruc- 


tion of the Phocians, that it appeared ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible to afford them any relief. All that remained 
was to fave from the unrelenting vengeance of 
their enemies, the miſerable wreck of that unfor- 

tunate 
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tunate community, The Athenians paſſed a de- 
- cree for receiving the fugitives with kindneſs, and 
for providing them with ſettlements in Attica, or 
in the foreign dependencies of the republic ; a re- 
ſolution which, though it was founded on the 
moſt evident duties of gratitude and humanity to- 
wards ancient and faithful allies, gave great offence 
to the inexorable cruelty of the Theſſalians and 
Thebans “. | 

Amidſt theſe tranſactions the Merchinind parti- 
ſans, and eſpecially Xſchines and Philocrates, 
whoſe vain aſſurances had been attended with ſuch 
fatal effects, had juſt cauſe to dread the reſent- 
ment of their country. The former, who had been 
the principal agent in this diſgraceful ſcene of in- 
- trigue and deluſion, no longer affected ſickneſs ; 
he forgot the threatenings denounced againſt him 
by Thebes; he diſregarded the Athenian decree, 
prohibiting any citizen to ſtir from the walls ; and 


having waited for, and beheld the deſtruction of 


the Phocians with as much indifference, if we may 
believe his adverſary, as he would have ſeen the 
concluſion of any ordinary affair, which concerned 
merely his pecuniary intereſt, he repaired to Philip 
to receive the wages of his iniquity. Aſchines 
accounts for his journey at this time by a more 
honourable but leſs probable cauſe, the deſire of 
faving the feeble and unhappy remnant of the Pho- 
cian nation, who were perſecuted to extremity by 


3; Demoſthen, & ZEſchin, de falſa Legat. ſect. 20, 
55 { 


the 


Philip 

protects 
the Pho- 
cians 
againſt the 


inhuman 


vengeance 
of their 
Grecian 


foes; 
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Þ| cn AP. the barbarous vengeance of their Grecian foes, 
| = and protected at the interceſſion of the Athenian 
| © orator, by the clemency or compaſſion of the Mace« 
| donians. There is reaſon to believe that Æſchines, 
in order to gain merit with his countrymen, whoſe 
\, reſentment he had ſo highly provoked, oppoſed an 
inhuman reſolution of precipitating from rocks all 
thoſe of the Phocians who had attained the age of 
puberty. But the king of Macedon, whoſe cha- 
racter was not naturally flagitious, or cruel without 
neceſſity, muſt, of his own accord, have been in- 
clined to avert ſuch an atrocious and bloody ſen- 
tence, which, without promoting his intereſt, would 
have for ever ruined his fame. 


Pg 


1 This concluſion appears the more probable, 
a the ſince, we are aſſured, that, upon the ſame principle, 


og but with far leſs ſucceſs, he aſſumed the protection 
of the oppreſſed Bœotians. Orchomenus, Coro- 
næa, Hyampolis, with other cities of leſs note in 
Bceotia, were, in conſequence of the ruin of their 
Phocian allies, again ſubjected to the dominion of 
Thebes ; a republic, always haughty and unrelent- 
ing, who on this occaſion prepared to treat the 
rebels with more than her uſual inſolence and cru- 
elty. Philip eſpouſed the cauſe of the injured 
with a generous ardour, extremely diſagreeable to 
the Thebans. His humanity, whether real or 
affected, was loudly extolled by his partiſans in 
moſt republics of Greece. It redounded, however, 
more to his own glory, than to the benefit of the 
afflicted Bœotians; who, being expelled from their 
own 
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own country by the intolerable oppreſſion of The- 
ban tyranny, ſought refuge in the compaſſionate 
boſom of Athens ©. 

Having finiſhed the ſacred war in a manner ſo 
favourable to his own intereſt and ambirion, Philip 
convened the members of the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil, to the number of two hundred, and aſſiſted in 
the hymns, prayers, and ſacrifices offered to Apollo, 
in acknowledgment of his divine protection of their 
councils and arms. The name of the pious king 
of Macedon, who had been the principal inſtru- 


ment of their ſucceſs, reſounded in the ſacred 


Pœans ſung in honour of the God. The Am- 


phictyons ratified all the tranſactions of that prince, 


erected his ſtatue in the temple of Delphi, and 
acknowledged, by a ſolemn decree, the kingdom 
of Macedon as the principal member of the Hel- 
lenic body. Philip at the ſame time appointed 
deputies to preſide at the Pythian games, the cele- 
bration of which was nearly approaching, and to 
which moſt of the Grecian ſtates had already ſent 
their repreſentatives. The Athenians, ſtung with 
indignation and regret, abſtained.from this feſtival. 
An embaſſy was therefore diſpatched to them in 
the name of the Amphictyons, requiring their 


concurrence with meaſures recently embraced by 


the general council of Greece; and remonſtrating 
againſt their diſpleaſure at the aggrandiſement of a 


prince with whom they had ſo lately contracted an 
alliance, | 


84 Demoſthen. & ZEſchin, de falſa Legat, ſe. a0. 
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The deliberations of the Athenian aſſembly, on 
this occaſion, ſhewed the full extent of their own 
folly, and evinced the conſummate policy of Philip. 
They acknowledged, with dejection and anguiſh, 
that they had neglected the many opportunities 
preſented them by the favour of Heaven, for re- 
preſſing the ambition of their rival; that the time 
of acting, with vigour and boldneſs, was now no 


more; that the cauſe of Greece was an empty 


name, ſince the Greeks ſurrendered their dignity 
to the king of Macedon; and that it became their 
own republic to conſult rather its ſafety than its 
honour, and to maintain peace with a monarch 
againſt whom they were by no means prepared to 
wage war. Even Demoſthenes“ recommended 
this reſolution; leſt, ſays he, we ſhould offend thoſe 


no aſſembled, who call themſelves, the Amphic- 


tyons, and thus excite a general war againſt our- 
ſelves. The Thebans, beſide ancient cauſes of 
quarrel with us, are incenſed at our harbouring 
their exiles; the Locrians and Theſlalians reſent 
our protecting the Phocians ; the Argives, the 
Meſſenians, and Megalopolitans, are diſpleaſed at 
our concurring with the views of Lacedæmon. If 
we refuſe the demands of Philip and the Amphic- 
tyons, they may aſſault us with the combined arms 
of all thoſe ſtates, which we are totally unable to 
reſiſt. One point, therefore, is neceſſary, the con- 
tinuance of the preſent peace; not that it is ſo very 
excellent, or ſo worthy of you; but, of what kind 
ſoever it may be, it were more for the intereſt of 


86 Demoſthen, de Pace, 5 
your 
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your affairs, that it never had been concluded, than 
that now, when it is concluded, you ſhould infringe 
it. This opinion was univerſally approved: Mace- 
don was acknowledged a member of the Grecian 


confederacy ; and Ifocrates, an Athenian of the 


higheſt merit and reputation, addreſſed a diſcourſe 
to Philip, in which he exhorted hum to diſdain in- 
glorious victories over his countrymen and friends, 
to employ his authority to extinguiſh, for ever, the 
animoſities of Greece, and to direct the united 
efforts of that country, of which Macedon now 
formed a part, againſt the wealth and effeminacy 
of Perſia, its ancient and natural enemy *. 
Whether theſe exhortations proceeded from the 
virtuous ſimplicity which did not ſuſpect, or from 
the inſinuating and artful policy which, though it 
ſuſpected, hoped to prevent, the hoſtile projects“ 
of Macedon, the meaſures of Philip were, doubt- 
leſs, taken with too much care, and his plans 
founded too deep and firm, to be ſhaken by the 
ſpecious eloquence of a rhetorician. He had long 
meditated the invaſion of Aſia; the conqueſt of the 
Perſian empire was an object that might well 
tempt his ambition ; but neither his own paſſions, 
nor the arguments of other men, could haſten, re- 
tard, or vary his undeviating progreſs in a ſyſtem 
which could only be completed by conſolidating his 
ancient, before he attempted new conqueſts. 


2-Fſocrat, Orat. Philipp. | 
88 See the life of Iſocrates, prefixed to my tranſlation of his 
works. 
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"CHAP. XXXVI. 


Foundation of Philippopolis and Cabyla.-Philip's 
Expedition to Illyria.— Alexander receives the 
Perfian Ambaſſadors.—Afﬀairs of Greece. — De- 

 moſthenes unmaſks the Deſigns of Philip's Expe- 
dition to the Peloponneſus—to Epirus—to Thrace. 
Diopeitbes oppoſes him with Vigour.— Tbe 
Athenians recover Eubza.—Siege of. Perinthus.— | 
Philip's Letter to the Athenians.— Expedition of 
Chares—of Phocion——who. retrieves the Athenian 
Aﬀairs in Thrace. —Philip's Scythian Expedi- 
tion.—The Incendiary Antiphon.-Philip's In- 
trigues embroil the Aﬀairs of Greece. he third 
Sacred War. —Philip General of the Ampbica 
tyons.— Confederacy againſt that Prince. — lle 
ſeizes Elatæa.— Battle of Chærenæa.—Ilis Mo- 
deration in Vifory,—Demoſthenes's Oraview in 
Honour of the Slain. 


V his intrigues Philip had obtained more im- 
portant advantages, than he could have gained 
> a long ſeries of victories. The conqueſt of 
Greece was his object; he had taken many pre- 
liminary meaſures towards effecting this purpoſe ; 
. while his conduct, ſo far from exciting the jealouſy 
of thoſe fierce republics, acquired their admiration 
and gratitude. Inſtead of rouſing the dangerous re- 
ſentment of a nation whom he was ambitious to 


ſubdue, 
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ſibdue, Philip Gia the hoſtility of Ken 


and threatened with the vengeance of combined 
Greece, the only republic that appeared forward 


to obſtruct his deſigns. It ſeemed high time, 
therefore, to withdraw his army; to ſet bounds, for 


the preſent, to his own triumphs ; nor to attempt, 
with danger, effecting by premature force, what 
might be ſafely accompliſhed by ſeaſonable policy. 
Before evacuating Greece, he took care to place 
a ſtrong garriſon in Nicæa, which might thence- 
forth ſecure his free paſſage through the {traits of 
Thermopylæ. Macedonian troops occupied the 
principal cities of Theſſaly, and the ſtrongeſt poſts 
of Phocis. He conducted with him into Mace- 
don eleven thouſand Phocian captives; an acqui- 
ſition which he regarded as not the leaſt valuable 
fruits of his ſucceſs ; and of which, on his return 
home, he determined immediately to avail him- 
ſelf. 

The warlike tries of Thrace, though often 
vanquiſhed, had never been thoroughly ſubdued. 
In order to bridle the dangerous fury of thoſe 
northern barbarians, Philip built two cities, Philip- 
popolis and Cabyla", the firſt at the weſtern 
extremity of the country, on the confines of mount 


Rhodope, the ſecond towards the eaſt, at the foot 


of mount Hæmus, above an hundred and fifty 
miles diſtant from each other, and almoſt equally 


remote from the Macedonian capital. The Pho- 
clan Eaptives, blended with a due proportion of 


s Strabo, 1. vii. p · 118. 
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thoſe new ſettlements, whoſe flouriſhing condition 
ſoon exceeded the expectation of their founder. At 
the ſame time, Philip planted a colony in the iſle 


of Thaſos, which had formerly belonged to the 


Athemians ; but that people having already loſt 
poſſeſſion of the gold mines at Philippi, on the 
neighbouring coaſt of Thrace, ſeemed now ſo in- 
different about the poſſeſſion of Thaſos, that their 
tranſports were employed in e the Mace- 
donians thither *. | 


In ſuch occupations, chiefly, Philip employed 
the firſt year of the peace, not negleCting to com- 
plete the ornaments of his capital; for which pur- 
poſe he borrowed, as formerly, large ſums of 
money from the richeſt citizens of Greece. The 
year following, he made an expedition into Illyria,-- 
and, at the expence of that country, extended his 
dominions from the lake Lychnidus to the Tonian 
ſea. This diſtrict, about ſixty miles in breadth, 
was barbarous and uncultivated, but contained. 
valuable ſalt- mines, which had occaſioned a bloody 
war between two neighbouring tribes. While 
Philip was abſent in Illyria, an embaſſy arrived 
from Ochus, king of Perſia, who, alarmed by the 
magnificent reports of the growing greatneſs of 
Macedon, ſent the moſt truſty of his' miniſters, 
who, under pretence of offering to Philip the friend- 
ſhip and alliance of the great king, might examine 


2 Demoſch. de Haloneſo. ich 
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with their own eyes the ſtrength and reſources of = AP. 


a monarch, which were repreſented as ſo formi- 
Uable. | 

In the abſence of his father, the young Ber- 
ander did the honours of the court; and it is ſaid, 
that during an entertainment given to the Perſian 
ambaſſadors, the prince, who had not yet reached 
his twelfth year, diſcovered ſuch manly and pre- 
mature wiſdom, as already announced the dawn of 
a very extraordinary character. Among other 
queſtions, that could not have been expected from 
his age, he enquired into the nature of the Perſian 
government and art of war; the genius and diſ- 
poſition of the reigning ſovereign; the diſtance of 
his capital from the coaſt, and the difficulty of the 
intervening roads. Such inquiries, whatever 
talents they announced in the young prince, ſeem 
to prove that the conqueſt of Perſia had been a 
frequent ſubject of converſation between Alexander 
and his inſtructors ; and that an unbounded ambi- 
tion had already taken poſſeſſion of his youthful 
mind. The ambaſſadors heard him with aſtoniſh- 


ment, and exclaimed with that freedom which ſo 


i Plutarch (in Alexand.) expreſſes himſelf ſtrongly on this ſub- 
je: © gre wie; (the ambaſſadors) ba, xa: Tyr N, 
®.XumrTe JuroTyTE * wynolas pes Thy TY Tail dgpuny eu 
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Hrradorga hh ν . Read αανννννν, and then the ſentence 


may be literally explained; „80 that the ambaſſadors wondered, 
and thought nothing of the famed abilities of Philip, compared 
with the ſpirit and magnanimity of his ſon.“ I recolle& not 
having met with yanrgaypooun in the writers of the Socratic 
age ; but it is a good word to mark the character of a perſon 
te who buſies himſelf about great objects. 
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rich and powerful, but this will be truly a wiſe 
and great king *.” 

Philip had no ſooner returned fom Illyria, than 
he made an excurſion to Theſſaly, and finally 
ſettled the affairs of that diſtracted country; having 
taken on himſelf the whole management of the 
revenue, and having divided the territory into four 
ſeparate governments, in order to weaken the force 
of oppoſition, and to render the whole. province 
more patient and ſubmiſſive under the dominion of 
Macedon*. While Philip was thus employed in 
Theſſaly, his agents were not leſs active in con- 
firming the Macedonian authority in the iſle of 
Eubcea. Nor was he ſatisfied with ſecuring his 
former acquiſitions; he aſpired at new conqueſts. 
The barren and rocky territory of Megara, divided, 
by an extent of only ten miles, the frontier of 
Bœotia from the iſthmus of Corinth. The in- 
duſtrious and frugal ſimplicity of this little re- 
public could not defend its virtue againſt the cor- 
rupt influence of the Macedonian ?. Philip gained 
a party in Megara, which he cultivated with 
peculiar care; becauſe, being already maſter of 


31 have uſed a little freedom with the words of Plutarch, 


, 6 van N reg Cao; prya;” ð d 1 8 ⁰ο,õEip Plut. Orat. ii. 


de Fortun. Alexand. 
6 Demoſth. Philipp. iii. 
7 Demoſthen. de falſa Legatione, & Philipp. iii, In Philipp. 
iv. he ſpeaks as if Philip had made ſome open attempt againſt 
Megara, in which he had failed: Tavrns (ſcil. EuCaia;) oywge= 
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Bœotia, Phocis, and Theſſaly, the narrow ter- | 
ritory of the Megarians formed the chief obſtacle 


to his free paſſage into the Peloponneſus, the affairs 
of which, at this juncture, perncularly deſerved 
his attention. 

The Lacedzmonians, repulſed by Philip, whom 
they had condeſcended to ſolicit, rejected by the 
Phocians, whom they offered to aſſiſt, and having 
loſt all hopes of obtaining the guardianſhip of the 
Delphic temple, totally deſerted a ſcene of action, 
in which they could expect neither profit nor 
honour, and confined their politics and their arms 
within the narrow circle of their own peninſula. 
For almoſt two years, Archidamus had laboured 
with undivided attention, and with his uſual addreſs 
and activity, to extend the pretenſions and the 
power of Sparta over the territories of Meſſenẽ, 
Argos, and Arcadia, His meaſures, planned with 
prudence, and conducted with vigour, were attended 
with ſucceſs, though the inhabitants of the de- 
pendent provinces bore with much regret and in- 
dignation the yoke of a republic, which they had 
formerly ſpurned as oppreſſive and intolerable. 
Their murmurs and diſcontents were inflamed into 
hoſtility by the Thebans, the eternal enemies of 
Sparta, and, at that time, cloſely allied with the 
king of Macedon. To this monarch the Thebans 
applied, requeſting him not to permit the deſtruc- 


tion of their confederates in the Peloponnefus. 


The intrigues and money of Philip had already 
gained him a conſiderable influence in chat coun- 
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try, which he was glad of an opportunity to in- 


ws Creaſe. To juſtify his proceedings for this pur- 


poſe, he procured a decree: of the Amphictyonic 
council, requiring him to check the inſolence of 
Sparta, and to protect the defenceleſs communi- 
ties which had ſo often been the victims of her 
tyranny and cruelty. - Encouraged by this reſolu- 
tion of the Amphictyons, and impelled by his own 

ambition, Philip ſent troops and money into the 
Peloponneſus, and prepared to march thither in 
perſon, at the head of a powerful army“. 

Theſe tranſactions excited new commotions and 
alarms throughout moſt countries of Greece. The 
Corinthians, jealous of the power of a prince, 
who, at the cloſe of the Phocian war, deprived 
them of their ancient prerogatives and honours, 
and who, ſtill more recently, had taken poſſeſſion 
of Leucas, a city in Acarnania, and of Ambracia 
in Epirus, both colonies of Corinth, determined 
to oppoſe his paſſage into the Peloponneſus, 
Weapons and defenſive armour were provided, the 
walls and fortifications were repaired, mercenary. 
troops were levied, the citizens exerciſed in arms, 
the whole republic glowed with the ardour of 
military preparation; inſomuch that Diogenes the 
Cynic, who loſt no opportunity to deride the follies 
of his contemporaries, beholding with juſt con- 
tempt the hurry and vain buſtle of the effeminate 
Corinthians, that ſeemed ſo ill calculated to con- 
tend with the active vigour of Philip, began to 


3 Demoſth. de Pace. 9 Lucian de Conſcribend. Hiſtor. 
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10 2 
roll about his tub“, leſt he ſhould be the only HAP 


perſon unemployed in fo buſy a city. 

The Lacedzmonians, meanwhile, not leſs 
alarmed, but always better prepared for war, ſoli- A 
cited the aſſiſtance of Athens. The latter ſtate 
had received a conſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength, as 
well as of juſt honour and reſpect, from its hoſpi- 
table reception of the diftrefled exiles from Phocis 
and Bœotia. It derived new conſideration and 
luſtre from the general congreſs of ambaſſadors 
from Sparta, Thebes, Macedon, Argos, Meſſene, 
and Arcadia, who, after a long interval of time, 
again condeſcended to aſſert their reſpective claims 
before the Athenian aſſembly. The Lacedæ- 
monians repreſented the league, formed againſt 
themſelves, as alike dangerous to Athens and to 
Sparta; that the ambition of Philip would not reſt 
fatisfied with a partial conqueſt; his imagination 
already graſped the dominion of Greece; and now 
was the only time for the two leading republics, 
who had ever mutually aſſiſted each other in ſeaſons 
of calamity, to make a firm ſtand, and to. exert 


3 
Negocia- 
tions in 


Athen. 


their utmoſt vigour in defence of their own and _ 


the public ſafety, ſo ſhamefully abandoned by the 
Thebans, and by the mob of Peloponneſus “. 

The Thebans joined with the miniſters of Philip 
in calling on the Athenians to adhere ſtrictly to 


10 AuR. apud Brucker. in Vit. Diogen. That learned writer 
has collected all that is written for and againſt the tub of Dio. 
genes. Were authors leſs explicit, the moveable habitation of 
this philoſopher would be ſufficiently atteſted by ancient monu- 

ments. See Winckelmann, d' Hancarville, &c. 
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their treaty of peace recently concluded with that 
prince; they endeavoured, by art and ſophiſtry, to 
varniſh or to palliate ſuch deeds of fraud or violence 
as could not be altogether denied ; and laboured 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity to ſeparate the views and 
intereſts of Athens and Lacedæmon on this 
important emergency. The ambaſſadors of the 


Inferior ſtates of Peloponneſus loudly complained, 


that the Athenians, who affected to be the patrons 
of liberty, ſhould favour the views of Sparta, which 
had ſo long been the ſcourge of Greece. They 
repreſented this conduct as not only unjuſt and 
cruel, but contradictory and abſurd ; and uſed 
many plauſible arguments to deter the people of 
Athens, who ſtill ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the freedom 
of Bceotia, from taking ſuch a part in the preſent 
quarrel as might tend to rivet the chains of Pelo- 
ponneſus. 

The Athenian orators, many of them creatures 
of Philip, exhorted their countrymen not to break 
too haſtily with a prince with whom they had ſo 
recently concluded an alliance, nor imprudently 
renew a bloody and deſtructive war, out of which 
they had been lately extricated with ſo much dif- 
ficulty. They obſerved, that although the mea- 
ſures of Philip, fince the concluſion of the peace, 
had indeed been more agreeable to the Thebans 
than to the Athenians, he had conſidered himſelf 
as bound in juſtice to chaſtiſe the facrilege of the 
Phocians, Nor was he altogether at liberty to 
follow his own inclinations; furrounded by the 
Theſſalian cavalry and the Theban infantry, he 
was 
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was compelled to treat the enemies of thoſe ſtates CHA P- 
with a ſeverity which his own feelings diſapproved, Com 
But the time was arrived when he might act with 

more independence and dignity ; and that, could 

any credit be given to report, he was already pre- 

paring to rebuild the ruined cities of Phocis, and 

to fortify Elatza, on the frontier of that territory, 

by which means he might thenceforth reſtrain and 

bridle the inſolent cruelty of Thebes. Theſe ob- 
ſervations, however improbable, received great 

force from the peaceful, or rather indolent diſpoſi- 

tion of the people, who, though they heard with 

pleaſure thoſe who magnified their ancient grandeur, 

and inveighed againſt the injuſtice and ambition of 

Philip, were averfe to employ either their money, 

or their perſonal ſervice, in ſuch active meaſures 

as could alone ſet bounds to the Macedonian en- 
croachments. 

Demoſthenes, laſt, 3 and pronounced a —＋ 
diſcourſe, which the king of Macedon is ſaid to — 
have read with a mixture of terror and admira- 
tion”, © When you hear deſcribed, men of 
Athens ! the continual hoſtilities by which Philip 
violates the peace, I obſerve that you approve the 
equity and patriotiſm of thoſe who ſupport the 
rights of the republic: but while nothing is done, 
on account of which it is worth while to liſten to 
ſuch ſpeeches, our affairs are brought to ſuch a. 
| paſs, that the more clearly we convict Philip of 
| perfidy towards you, and of hoſtile deſigns againſt 


12 Plut. in Vit. Demoſth, in lib. de Dec. Orator. 
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Greece, the more difficult it is to propoſe any 


— Nſeaſonable advice. The cauſe of this difficulty is, 


that the encroachments of ambition muſt be re- 
pelled, not by words, but by deeds. If ſpeeches 
and reaſonings ſufficed, we ſhould long ere now 
have prevailed over our adverſary. But Philip 
excels in actions as much as we do in arguments; 


and both of us obtain the ſuperiority in what forms 
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reſpectively the chief object of our ſtudy and con- 
cern; we in our aſſemblies, Philip in the field. 

« Immediately after the peace, the king of 
Macedon became maſter of Phocis and Thermo- 
pylæ, and made ſuch an uſe of theſe acquiſitions 
"as ſuited the intereſt of Thebes, not of Athens. 
Upon what principle did he act thus? Becauſe, 
governed in all his proceedings, not by the love of 
peace or juſtice, but by an inſatiable luſt of power, 
he ſaw the impoſſibility of bending the Athenians 
to his ſelfiſh and tyrannical purpoſes. He knew 
that the loftineſs of their character would neyer 
ſtoop to private conſiderations, but prefer to any 
advantage that he might offer them, the dictates of 
Juſtice and of honour ; and that neither their pene- 
tration, nor their dignity, could ever be prevailed. 
on to ſacrifice to a partial and temporary intereſt, 
the general ſafety of Greece ; but that they would 
fight for each member of the confederacy with the 
ſame ardour as for their own walls. The Thebans 
he judged (and he judged ,aright) to be more 
aſſailable; he knew their folly and their meanneſs 
to be ſuch, that provided he heaped benefits on 
themſelves, they would aſſiſt him to enſlave their 


neigh- 
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neighbours. Upon the ſame principle he now 
cultivates, in preference to yours, the friendſhip 
of the Meſſenians and Argives; a circumſtance, 
Athenians! which highly redounds to your honour, 


ſince Philip thus declares his perſuaſion, that you 


alone have wiſdom to underſtand, and virtue to 
oppoſe, his deſigns ; that you foreſee the drift of 
all his negociations and wars, and are determined 
to be the incorruptible defenders of the common 
cauſe. Nor is it without good grounds that he 
entertains ſuch an honourable opinion. of you, and 
the contrary of the Thebans and Argives. When 
the liberties of Greece were threatened by Perſia, 


as they now are by Macedon, the Thebans baſely 


followed the ſtandard of the invaders; the Argives 
did not oppoſe their arms; while the magnanimous 
patriots, from whom you ere deſcended, ſpurned 
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offers, highly advantageous, made them by Alex- - 


ander of Macedon, the anceſtor of Philip, who 
acted as the ambaſſador of Perſia ; and, preferring 


the public intereſt to their own, provoked the de- 


vaſtation of their territory, and the deſtruction 
of their capital, and performed, in defence of 
Greece, thoſe unrivalled exploits of heroiſm which 


can never be celebrated with due praiſe. For ſuch - 
reaſons, Philip chooſes for his allies, Thebes, Ar- 
gos, and Meſſenẽ, rather than Athens and Sparta. 
The former ſtates poſſeſs not greater ſtrength, 
wealth, fleets, harbours, and armies; they have 
not more power, but leſs virtue. Nor can Philip 
plead the merits of their cauſe; ſince, if Chæronæa 
and Orchomenus are juſtly ſubje& to Thebes, 
Argos and Meſſeng are juſtly ſubject to Lacedæ- 
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mon; nor could it be equitable to enſlave the in- 
ferior cities of Bœotia, and at the ſame time to 


teach thoſe of Peloponneſus to rebel. 
« But Philip was compelled to this conduct 
(for this is the only remaining argument that can 


be alleged in his defence). * Surrounded by the 


Theſſalian cavalry and Theban - infantry, he was 
obliged to aſſiſt allies whom he diſtruſted, and to 


concur with meaſures which he diſapproved. 


Hence the ſeyere treatment of Phocis, hence the 
cruel ſervitude of Orchomenus and Chæronæa. 
The king of Macedon, being now at liberty. to 
conſult the diftates of his own humanity and juſtice, 
is deſirous to re-eſtabliſh the republic of Phocis ; 
and, in order to bridle the inſolence of Thebes, 
actually meditates the fortifying of Elatæa.“ This, 
indeed, he meditates, and will meditate long. But 
he does not meditate the deſtruction of Lacedæmon. 
For this purpoſe he has remitted money, he has 
ſent his mercenaries, he is prepared; himſelf, to 
march at the head of a powerful army. His preſent 
tranſactions ſufficiently explain the motives of his 
paſt conduct. It is evident that he acts from ſyſtem, 
and that his principal batteries are erected againſt. 
Athens itſelf, How can it be otherwiſe ? He 
is ambitious to rule Greece; you alone are 
able to thwart his meaſures. He has long 
treated you unworthily ; and he is conſcious of 
his injuſtice. He is actually contriving your de- 
ſtruction, and he is ſenſible that you ſee through 
his deſigns. For all theſe reaſons he knows 
that you deteſt him, and that ſhould he not anti- 
cipate your hoſtility, he muſt fall a victim to your 
juſt, 
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juſt vengeance. Hence he is ever active and alert, 


watching a favourable moment of aſſault, and 
practiſing on the ſtupidity and ſelfiſhneſs of the 


Thebans and Peloponneſians; for if they were not 
ſtupid and blind, they might perceive the fatal aim 


of the Macedonian policy. I once ſpoke n on 


this ſubject before the Meſſenians and Argives; my 
diſcourſe, which was uſeleſs to them, may, per- 


haps, not unſeaſonably be repeated to you. Men 


of Argos and Meſſene! you remember the time 
when Philip careſſed the Olynthians, as he nor 
does you: how highly, do you think, that in- 
fatuated people would have been offended, had any 
man talked againſt the benefactor, who had gene- 
rouſly beſtowed on them Anthemus and Potidza ? 


Had any man warned them againſt the dangerous 
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artifices of Philip, would they have liſtened to his 
advice? Yet, after enjoying for a moment the 


territories of their neighbours, they were for ever 
deſpoiled of their own. Inglorious was their fall; 


not conquered only, but betrayed and fold by one. 


another. Turn your eyes to the Theſſalians. 
When Philip expelled their tyrants, could the 


Theſſalians ever conjecture that the ſame prince 


would ſubject them to the creatures of Macedon, 


ſtill more tyrannical and oppreſſive? When he 


reſtored them to their ſeat and ſuffrage in the 


Amphictyonic council, could they have been per- 
ſuaded that he would one day deprive them of the 


management of their own revenues? As to you, 
Meſſenians and Argives ! you have beheld Philip 


33 During his embaſſy to Peloponneſus, mentioned above. 
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ſmiling and deceiving; but beware! pray to Heaven, 
that you may never behold him inſulting, threaten- 
ing, and deſtroying. Various are the contrivances 
which communities have diſcovered for their de- 
fence; walls, ramparts, battlements, all of which 
are raiſed by the labour of man, and ſupported by 
continual expence and toil. But there is one com- 
mon bulwark, which only the prudent employ, 


though alike uſeful to all, eſpecially to free cities 


againſt tyrants. What is that? Diſtruſt. Of this 
be mindful; to this adhere ;. preſerve this care- 
fully, and no calamity can befal you“. 
Demoſthenes then read to the afſembly the 
ſchedule of an anſwer, which he adviſed to be 
given to the ambaſſadors, and which was entirely - 


_ favourable to the Lacedæmonians. At the ſame 


time he exhorted his countrymen to deliberate 


with firmneſs, yet with temper, on the means by 


which they might reſiſt the common enemy; © an 
enemy with whom he had exhorted them to main- 
tain peace, as long as that ſeemed poſſible ; but 
peace was no longer in their power ; Philip gra- 
dually carried on a vaſt ſyſtem of hoſtile ambition, 
diſmembering their poſſeſſions, debauching their 
allies, paring their dominions all around, that he 


might at length attack the centre, unguarded and 


defenceleſs.” Had the orator ſtopped here, his 


advice might have been followed with ſome uſeful 


conſequences. But in declaiming againſt the en- 
croachments of Macedon, his reſentment was na- 


74 Demoſthen. Oat. lt, in Philipp 
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turally inflamed againſt Philocrates, Aſchines, wh 
their aſſociates, whoſe perfidious intrigues and 
machinations had produced the public danger and 
diſgrace. He ſtrongly recommended to the in- 
jured people to impeach, condemn, and conſign 
to due puniſhment thoſe deteſtable traitors. This 
counſel was not given in vain to the litigious Athe- 
nians, who were better pleaſed to attend the. courts, 
of juſtice at home, than to march into the Pelopon- 
neſus. The city reſounded with the noiſe of trials 
and accuſations. Philocrates was baniſhed 5, and 
Eſchines nearly eſcaped the ſame fate, by expoſing 
the profligate life of his accuſer Timarchus**, 
Philip, meanwhile, unoppoſed and unobſerved 
by his enemies, was ſailing with a powerful arma- 
ment towards Cape Tenarus, the moſt ſouthern 
promontory of Laconia. ' Having landed there 


without oppoſition, he was joined by the Meſſe- 


nians, Arcadians, and Argives. The united army, 
after ravaging the moſt valuable part of the Lace- 
dæmonian territories, beſieged and took Trinaſus, 
a maritime city of conſiderable ſtrength and im- 
The terror occaſioned among the Spar- 
tans by theſe misfortunes, was heightened by ex- 
traordinary meteors in the air, whoſe unuſual red- 
neſs ſeemed to preſage ſome dreadful calamity v. 
The alarm was ſo general, that it has been thought 
worth while to record the ſaying of a' Spartan 
youth, who remained unmoved amidſt the publig 


15 Zſchin. in Ctefiphon. 
16 Argum. in Æſchin. Orat. in Timarch, 
17 Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. ii, c. XXX VI. 
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Ä; not afraid of Philip?“ “„ Why,” replied the ge- 


nerous youth, © ſhould I fear him? he cannot 
hinder me from dying for my country“. But 
this manly reſolution no longer animated the great 
body of the Spartan nation. Unable to meet the 
invader in the field, they ſent Agis, the ſon of 
king Archidamus, to propoſe terms of accom- 


modation, or rather to ſubmit their whole fortune 


to the diſpoſal of the Macedonians. The young 
prince coming alone and unattended, Philip ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe. « What, have the Spartans 
ſent but one!” «© Am I not ſent to one?” was 


| the manly reply of Agis ?. This was the ex- 


piring voice of Spartan pride; for the king of 
Macedon, though unwilling to provoke the de- 
ſpair of a people, whoſe degenerate virtue might 


yet be animated by the inſtitutions of Lycurgus 


and the example of Leonidas, compelled. them to 
reſign their pretended authority over Argos, 
Meſlene, and Arcadia; and ſettled the boundaries 


of thoſe republics in a manner highly agreeable to 


the wiſhes of his confederates. Before leaving the 
Peloponneſus, he ſolemnly renewed his engage- 


ments to protect them; and, in return, only re- 
quired, on their part, that the magiſtracy in Argos 
ſnould be entruſted to Myrtis, Teledamus, and 


Mnaſias ; in Arcadia, to Cercidas, Hieronymus, 


and Eucampidas; in Meſſené, ro Neon and 


Thraſylochus, the ſons of Iphiades; men whoſe 


names. would merit etetnal oblivion, if Demoſ- 


19 Frontin, I. iv. c. v. 19 Plut, Apophth. 
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thenes juſtly branded them as traitors * ; but a 
more impartial, and not leſs judicious writer“ 
aſſerts, that by early eſpouſing the intereſt of Philip, 
they acquired many important advantages for their 
reſpective communities ; that their ſagacity having 
foreſeen the final prevalence of the Macedonian 
power and policy over the weakneſs and folly of 
Greece, they acted wiſely in courting the riſing 


fortune of a prince, who was, at length, enabled to 


take complete vengeance on his enemies; a ven- 
geance which the Peloponneſians eſcaped by their 
own prudence and foreſight, and from which the 
Athenians, after long provoking it, were finally 
delivered by the love of glory and magnanimity, 
which regulated the conduct, and adorned the 
victory, of Philip. 

Having ſettled the affairs of Peloponneſus, the 


king of Macedon marched through that country 


amidſt the acclamations of the people, who vied 
with each other in beſtowing crowns and ſtatues, 


the uſual marks of public gratitude and admi- 


ration, on a prince who had generouſly reſcued 


them from the cruel yoke of Sparta. At Corinth 
he paſſed ſome days in the houſe of Demaratus, a 


man totally devoted to his ſervice; and aſſiſted at 


the games and ſpectacles, which were celebrated 


in that city, by an immenſe concourſe of people 
from the neighbouring republics. The turbulent 


20 Naa ve Tor ng, 2 Ti, &XMA%X AT 24404953 Popan gran 
x24 dwgodoxwy xaos Brow xe aul per ounon yiuoIziy dc ig mw 
TgoT1gey Auf, YEA, Theſe traitors. are named in Philipp. 
iii, & in Orat. de Corona. 

21 Polyb. iii. 22. 
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Corinthians, who, beſides their innate hatred of 
kings, had particular cauſes of animoſity againſt 
Philip; did not conceal their ſentiments ; and their 
inhoſpitable inſolence was abetted by many Pe- 
loponneſians, who profited of the liberty of the 
place, and of the occaſion, to teſtify their rooted 
averſion to the king of Macedon, and their un- 
willingneſs to owe their freedom and their ſafety 
to the interpoſition of a foreign tyrant. Philip 
was ſtrongly urged by his courtiers to puniſh their 
ingratitude ; but he knew how to digeſt an af- 
front *, when forgiveneſs was more uſeful than 
vengeance ; and repreſſed the unſeaſonable indig- 


nation of his attendants by obſerving, with ad- 


mirable patience, Were I to act with ſeverity, 
what muſt I expect from men, who repay even 
kindneſs with infult ** ?”? 

Philip proceeded from Corinth by the neareſt 
route into Macedon, where he continued the re- 
mainder of that year, directing the improvements 
that were carrying on in his kingdom, and in- 
ſpecting with particular care the education of his 
ſon Alexander, whoſe capacious and fervid mind, 
like a rich and luxuriant foil, producing pro- 
miſcuouſly flowers and weeds, ſtrongly required 
the hand of early culture **. But theſe uſeful oc- 


cupations did not divert his attention from the 


politics of neighbouring ſtates. He extended the 


boundaries of Epirus, then governed by his brother- 


22 Longinus has preſerved the expreſſion of Theopompus, ** that 
Philip could eaſily ſwallow affronts. | 


23 Plut. in Alexand. 


24 Plat, ibid, 
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in- law ann the moſt faithful and devoted of C EAN 


his vaſſals, by adding to that little principality the 
province of Caſſiopœa, which was chiefly inhabited 
by Elian colonies, At the fame time he exerciſed 
his fleet by wreſting Halonneſus, an iſland near 


* 


the coaſt of Theſſaly, from the hands of corſairs, 


and kept poſſeſſion of his conqueſt, without paying 
any regard to the claim of the Athenians, the an- 
cient and lawful proprietors of the iſland“. 

Next year Philip was ſummoned into Upper 
Thrace by a rebellion of the petty princes in that 
country, fomented by Amadocus king of the 
Odryſians. The warlike tribes of that great na- 
tion, acting with little concert or union, were ſuc- 
ceſſively ſubdued ; and the dexterity of the king 
of Macedon ſeconding his uſual good fortune, he 
ſoon ranked the moſt obſtinate of his enemies in 
the number of his vaſſals or courtiers*®, At his 
return from the inhoſpitable wilds of Thrace, he 


Settles the 
commo- 
tions in 
Thrace, 
and pro- 
tects the 
Cardians. 
Olymp. 
CIX, 2. 


A. C. 343+ 


received into his protection the city and republic 


of Cardia, occupying the neck of land which joins 
the Thracian Cherſoneſus to the continent. The 
reſt of the peninſula had long been ſubject to the 
Athenians, whoſe authority the citizens of Cardia 
always ſet at defiance. The Athenians had lately 
ſtrengthened the Cherſoneſites by a new colony, 
which had continual diſputes with the Cardians 
about the extent of their boundaries. Matters had 
actually come to a criſis, and the Cardians were 


ready to be overwhelmed by the ſtrength and 


25 Demoſth, Orat, de Halon- 16 Diodor, I. xvi. p. 464. 
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numbers of the enemy, when they were abo 
defended by the Macedonian arms v. 


The ſeizing of Halonneſus, the conquering of 
Grecian: colonies for the tyrant of Epirus, above 


all, the open aſſiſtance given to their inveterate 


enemies, the Cardians, once more rouſed the 
Athenians from their lethargy. Theſe freſh in- 
ſults brought back to their recollection the ancient 
grounds of animoſity, and the manifold injuries 
which they had ſuffered ſince the concluſion of the 
peace with Macedon. But inſtead of oppoſing 
Philip with arms, the only means by which he 


might yet be reſiſted with any hope of ſucceſs, 


they employed the impotent defence of ſpeeches, 
reſolutions, and embaſſies. Their complaints were 


loud and violent in every country of Greece. 


They called the attention of the whole confederacy 


Philip diſ- 


tches 
Python of 


Byzan- 
tium with 
a letter to 


that peo- 
ple. 


to the formidable encroachments of a Barbarian, to 
which there ſeemed no end; and exhorted the 


Gen to unite in repreſſing his inſolent uſup- 


ation“ 

Philip, who then agitated ſchemes from which 
he wiſhed not to be diverted by a war with the 
Athenians, ſent proper agents throughout Greece, 


to counteract the inflammatory remonſtrances of 


that people; and diſpatched to Athens itſelf, 
Python of Byzantium, a man of a daring and vi- 
gorous mind; but who concealed, under that paſ- 


ſionate vehemence of language which ſeems to ariſe 


£ 
27 Demoſthen. Orat. de Halon. p. 34. & Plut. in Vit, Eumen. 
*3 Demoſthen, de Cherſoneſo, p- 35, & ſeqq. 
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from conviction and ſincerity, a mercenary ſpirit, 
and a perfidious heart. Python had long ago ſold 
himſelf, and, as far as depended on himſelf, the 
intereſt of his country, to the king of Macedon, 
from whom he now conveyed a letter to the ſenate 
and people of Athens, written with that ſpecious mo- 
deration and artful plauſibility, which Philip knew 
fo well to aſſume in all his tranſactions. © He of- 
fered to make a preſent to the Athenians of the 
land of Halonneſus, and invited them to Join 
with him in purging the ſea of pirates: he in- 
treated them to refer to impartial arbitrators all 
the differences that had long ſubſiſted between the 
two nations, and to concert amicably together ſuch 
commercial regulations as would tend greatly to 
the advantage of both. He denied that they 
could produce any proof of that duplicity on his 
part, of which they ſo loudly complained. That 
for himſelf, he was ready not only to terminate all 
- diſputes with them by a fair arbitration, but to 
compel the Cardians to abide by the award; and 
he concluded, by exhorting them to diſtruſt thoſe 
deſigning and turbulent demagogues, whoſe ſelfiſh 
ambition longed to embroil the two countries, and 
involve them in the horrors of war“.“ 

The ſubtle artifices of Philip, though ſupported 
on this occaſion by the impetuous eloquence of 
Python, were overcome by Hegeſippus and De- 
moſthenes, who refuted the various articles of the 
letter with great ſtrength and perſpicuity, and un« 


yeiled the injuſtice of Philip with ſuch. force of 


29 Demoſthen, ſeu Hegeſipp. de Halon. p. 33, & ſeqq. 
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evidence, that the Athenians reſolved upon end- 
ing a conſiderable armament to the Cherſoneſus, 
to protect their ſubjects in that peninſula . Dio- 
peithes, who commanded the expedition, was a 


determined enemy to the Macedonians, and a man 
of courage and enterpriſe. Before he arrived in 


the Cherſoneſus, Philip, truſting to the effect of 
his letter and intrigues, had returned into Upper 
Thrace. Diopeithes availed himſelf of this op- 
portunity to act with vigour. Having provided 
for the defence of the Athenian ſettlements in 
Thrace, he made an incurſion into the neighbour- 
ing country; ſtormed the Macedonian ſettlements 
at Crobylẽ and Tiriſtaſis; and having carried off 
many priſoners, and a conſiderable booty, lodged 
them in the ſafe retreat of the Cherſoneſus. On 


this emergency, Amphilochus, a Macedonian of 


rank, was ſent as ambaſſador, to treat of the ran- 
ſom of priſoners; but Diopeithes, regardleſs of 
this character, ever held ſacred in Greece, caſt him 
in priſon, the more ſurely to widen the breach be- 
tween Athens and Macedon; and, if poſſible, to 
render it irreparable. With equal ſeverity he 
treated a herald, whom he had taken in his late 
excurſion, charged with letters from Philip ; which 
were ſent to Athens, and read in full aſſembly “. 
The king of Macedon, when informed of theſe 
hoſtilities and inſults, gave free ſcope to his com- 
Plaints and threats ; and his emiſſaries had an 


30 Demoſthen. ſeu Hegeſipp. de Halon. p. 33, & ſeqq. 
31 Epiſtol. Philipp. & Liban. Argum. in Demoſthen, Orat. de 

Cherſoneſo. 
eaſier 
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eaſier game at Athens, as Diopeithes had not only CHAP: 

violated the peace with Macedon, but, in order to 

maintain his troops, which were very ſparingly 

ſupplied by the republic, levied conſiderable con- 

tributions from the Greek ſettlements in Afia. 

The partiſans of Macedon inveighed againſt this 

commander as a robber and pirate, the common 

enemy of Greeks and Barbarians ; Philip's letters 

demanded vengeance from the juſtice of Athens, 

if not, he would be his own avenger; the perſonal 

enemies of Diopeithes joined in the outcry, and 

inſiſted, that ſuch a daring offender ought imme- 

diately to be recalled, and puniſhed for his miſcon- 

duct *. 

On this occaſion Demiofthinies 3 to He is 

defend the accuſed general, whoſe meaſures he Bead“ 

warmly approved; and motives of private friend- M Demoſ- 

ſhip heigktening the ardour of patriotiſm, render his 

diſcourſe on the affairs of the Cherſoneſus one of the 

moſt animated and intereſting of his productions. 

The impeachment of Diopeithes he aſcribes en- 

tirely to malice or perfidy, which had been too 

ſucceſsfully employed to withdraw the attention of 

the Athenians from the main object of their con- 

cern, the continual encroachments of Philip, to 

unjuſt complaints and calumnies againſt their fel- 

low-citizens. Diopeithes, if really criminal, might 

be recalled, and puniſhed whenever they thought 

proper. A ſimple mandate from the republic 

could, at any time, reduce him to his duty. But 


3: Demoſthen. Orat, de Cherſoneſo. 8 
5 Philip, 
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CHAP. Philip, the public enemy, who was continually in- 
— fringing the peace, who, before the expedition of 


this money, whether more or le 


Diopeithes, had oppreſſed the Cherſoneſites, had 
ſtormed Serrium and Doriſcus, how was Philip to 
be reſtrained, unleſs they repelled force by force? 


| Inſtead of recalling their troops from the Cher- 


ſoneſus on the remonſtrance of a crafty tyrant, who 
would not acknowledge himſelf at war with them, 
till he aſſaulted the walls of Athens, they ought to 
exert their utmoſt ability in augmenting the army 
in that quarter. Should their forces be with- 
drawn, Philip would wait the approach of winter, 
or the ſetting in of the Eteſian winds, to fall on the 
Cherſoneſus. Will it then be ſufficient to accuſe 
Diopeithes ? Or will this ſave our allies? « O, but 
we will fail to their relief,” But if the winds will 
not permit you? Even ſhould our enemy attack, 
not the Cherſoneſus, but Megara or Chalcis, as he 
lately did Oreum, would it not be better to oppoſe 
him in Thrace, than to carry the war to the 
frontiers of Attica? The exactions demanded by 
Diopeithes from the Aſiatic Greeks are juſtified 
by the example of all his predeceſſors, who, ac» 
cording to the ſtrength of their reſpectiye arma- 
ments, have always levied proportional contribu» 
tions from the colonies ; and the people who grant 

5 do not give it 


for nothing. It is the price for which they are 
furniſhed with convoys to protect their trading 
veſſels from rapine and piracy. If Diopeithes had 
not that reſource, how could he ſubſiſt his troops, 
he who receives nothing from you, and who has 


nothing 
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from what he can collect, and beg, and borrow. 
Who does not perceive that this pretended con- 
cern for the colonies, in men who have no concern 
for their country, is one of the many artifices em- 
ployed to confine and fix you to the city, while the 
enemy keeps the field, and manages the war at 
pleaſure ? That -ſuch traitors ſhould exiſt, is leſs 
ſurpriſing than that you ſhould patiently receive 
from them ſuch counſels, as Philip himſelf would 
dictate. For what elſe could the king of Ma- 
cedon, who underſtands his own intereſt fo well, 
adviſe, but that you ſhould remain quietly at home, 
decline perſonal ſervice in the war, deny pay to 
your ſoldiers, revile and inſult your general ? 
When a man, hired to betray you, riſes up in the 
aſſembly, and declares Chares or Diopeithes to be 
the cauſe of your calamities, ſuch an hypocrite is 
heard with ſatisfaction. You deſpiſe the voice of 
him, who, animated by a ſincere love for his coun- 
try, calls out, Be not deceived, Athenians ! 
Philip is the real cauſe of all your misfortunes and 
diſgrace.” The diſagreeable truth renders the man 
who declares it odious ; for the inſidious diſcipline 
of certain miniſters has ſo changed your principles 
and characters, that you are become fierce and 
formidable in your courts of juſtice, but tame and 
contemptible in the field. You rejoice, therefore, 
to hear your diſtreſs charged on thoſe whom you 
can puniſh at home; but are unwilling to believe 
that it proceeds from a public enemy, whom you 
muſt oppoſe with arms in your hands. Yet, 
DE Athe- 
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nothing of his own? From the ſkies? No; but HAP, 
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e if the ſtates of Greece ſhould thus call 


y— You to account for your conduct: “Men of 


Athens, you are continually ſending embaſſies to 


aſſure us, that Philip is projecting our ruin, and 


that of all the Greeks. But O, moſt wretched of 


mankind ! when this common foe was detained fix 
months abroad by ſickneſs, the ſeverity of winter, 
and the armies. of his enemies, did you profit by 


that opportunity to recover your loſt poſſeſſions ? 


Did you reſtore even Eubcea to liberty, and expel 
thoſe troops and tyrants who had been placed 
there in ambuſh, and directly oppoſite to Attica? 


No. You have remained inſenſible to your 


wrongs, and fully convinced us, that were Philip 
ten times to die, it would not inſpire you with the 
leaſt degree of vigour. Why then theſe embaſſies, 
theſe accuſations, all this unneceſſary ferment !”” If 
the Greeks ſhould aſk this, what could we anſwer ? 


I know not, 


There are men who think to perplex a well- 
intentioned ſpeaker by aſking, What ought we ta 
do? My anſwer is ſincere, None of thoſe 
which you do at preſent. I explain my opinion at 
greater length, and may you be as ready to receive, 
as to aſk, advice! Firſt of all, you muſt hold it 
as a matter of firm belief, that Philip has broken 
the peace, and is at war with your republic: that 
he is an enemy to your city, to the ground on 
which it ſtands, to all thoſe who inhabit it, and not 
leaſt to ſuch as are molt diſtinguiſhed by his favours. 
The 
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The fate of Euthycrates and Laſthenes u, citizens 2 
of Olynthus, may teach our traitors the deſtruction ee 
that awaits them, after they have ſurrendered their 
country. But, though an enemy to your city, 
your foil, and your pevple, Philip is chiefly hoſtile 
to your government, which, though ill fitted to 
acquire, or to maintain, dominion over others, is 
admirably adapted to defend both yourſelves and 
them, to repel uſurpation, and to humble tyrants. 
To your democracy, therefore, Philip is an un- 
relenting foe, a truth, of which you ought to be 
deeply perſuaded ; and next, that wherever you 
repreſs his encroachments, you act for-the ſafety of 
Athens, againſt which, chiefly, all his batteries are 
erected. For who can be ſo fooliſh as to believe, 
that the cottages of Thrace (Drongila, Cabyla, and 
Maſtira), ſhould form an object worthy of his 
ambition; that, in order to acquire them, he 
ſhould ſubmit to toils and dangers; that, for the 
ſake of the rye and millet of Thrace, he ſhould 
conſent to ſpend ſo many months amidſt winter 
ſnows and tempeſts ; while, at the ſame time, he 
diſregarded the riches and ſplendour of Athens, 
your harbours, arſenals, gallies, mines, and re- 
venues ? No, Athenians. It is to get poſſeſſion 
of Athens, that he makes war in Thrace and elſe- 
where. What then ought we to do? Tear our- 
ſelves from our indolence ; not only ſupport, but 
augment, the troops which are on foot; that, as 


33 See above, c. xxxv. 
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Philip has an army ever ready to attack and con- 
quer the Greeks, you alſo may be ready to fuccour 
and to fave them “.“ 

It is worthy of obſervation (becauſe nothing 
betrays more evidently the tyrannical ſpirit of de- 
mocracy), that Demoſthenes does not propoſe the 
wat in form, by bringing in a written bill or de- 
cree, to be approved or rejected by the votes of 
his countrymen. This decree muſt have been re- 
corded among the Athenian archives; and, if the 
war ſhould prove unfortunate, might be produced 
at ſome future time for the deſtruction of its 
author, whoſe enemies would not fail to allege this 
inſtrument as a proof that he had occaſioned the 


rupture with Philip, and all the calamities con- 


ſequent on that meaſure. The party accuſed 


would, in that caſe, vainly endeavour to ſhelter 


himſelf under the votes of the aſſembly, ſince an 
ordinary court of juſtice could call him to account 
for miſleading the peoples, and puniſh him with 
baniſhment or death. Demoſthenes artfully glances 
at this diſagreeable ſubject: ©« Raſh, impudent, 
and audacious, I neither am, Athenians, nor wiſh 
ever to become ; yet poſſeſs more true fortitude 
than the boldeſt of your demagogues, who, capri- 
ciouſly diſtributing honours and largeſſes on the 
one hand, and as capriciouſly impeaching, con- 


demning, and confiſcating on the other, have, in 


either caſe, a ſure pledge of impunity in the flat- 


34 Demoſthen. Orat. de Cherſoneſ. p. 35, & ſeqq. 
35 By the gn 7&;nw:, Vide Demoſth. de Coron. paſſim. 
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tery and artifices by which they have long ſeduced CWAP- 


the public. The courage of that miniſter is put | 


to an eaſy trial, who is ever ready to ſacrifice your 


permanent intereſt to your preſent pleaſure. But 


he is truly courageous, who, for the ſake of your 
ſafety and glory, oppoſes your moſt favourite in- 
clinations, rouſes you from your dream of pleaſure, 
diſdains to flatter, you, and having the good of his 
country ever in view, aſſumes that poſt in the ad- 
miniſtration in which fortune often prevails over 
policy, knowing himſelf reſponſible for the iſſue. 
Such a miniſter. am I, whoſe unpopular counſels 
tend to render, not myſelf, but my country great.” 

The arguments and remonſtrances of Demoſ- 
thenes not only ſaved Diopeithes, but animated the 
Athenians with a degree of vigour * which they 
had been long unaccuſtomed to exert. ' A fleet 
was fitted out under the command of Callias, who 
ſeized all Macedonian ſhips as lawful prize, and 
made a deſcent : on the coaft of Theſſaly, after 
plundering the harbours in the Pelaſgic gulph. A 
conſiderable body of forces was ſent into Acarna- 
nia to repel the incurſions of Philip, affiſted by his 
kinſman and ally, Alexander of Epirus. The in- 
habitants of the ifland of Peperathus, truſting to the 
protection of Athens, expelled the Macedonian 
garriſon from Halonneſus. Repeated embaſſies 
were diſpatched to the Peloponneſians and Eu- 
boeans, exhorting them to throw off the ig- 
nominious yoke of Macedon, and to unite 


36 Vid, Epiſt. Philip. 
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with their Grecian brethren againſt the public 
enemy. Philip was not unattentive to theſe com- 
motions, but his deſigns againſt the valuable cities 
on the Propontis and Thracian Boſphorus ” being 
ripe for execution, he was unwilling to allow any 


| ſecondary r er to divert him from that 


Philip at- 


important enterpriſe. 
His intrigues and biibery had gained a con- 


ſiderable party in Byzantium, at the head of which 


was the perfidious Python, whoſe vehement elo- 
quence gave him great influence with the multi- 
tude. A conſpiracy was formed to ſurrender one 


. of the gates of the tity; the Macedonian army 


of thirty thouſand men hovered round; but the 
deſign was ſuſpected or diſcovered, and Philip, to 
ſcreen his partifans from public vengeance, ſeaſon- 
ably withdrew his army, and inveſted the neigh- 
bouring city of Perinthus. The news of theſe 
tranſactions not only increaſed the activity of 
Athens, but alarmed Ochus king of Perſia, who 
being no ſtranger to Philip's deſign of invading 
his dominions, trembled at beholding that ambi- 
tious prince gradually approach his frontier. To 
prevent this danger, Ochus adopted the ſame po- 
licy, which, in. ſimilar circumſtances, had been 
ſucceſsfully employed by his predeceſſors *. The 
Perſian gold was profuſely ſcattered among the 
moſt eminent of the Grecian demagogues. De- 
moſthenes, whoſe patriotiſm was not always your: 


37 Demoſth, de Coron. & Diodor. I. xvi. c. xxii. 
u Plut. in Alexaud. 
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againſt an unworthy alliance v with intereſt, rejoiced 
at being paid for doing what he conſidered as his 
duty. At Athens his invectives were louder than 
ever againſt the king of Macedon; and the affairs 
of Eubcea gave him an opportunity of exerting 
himſelf with equal zeal in that iſland. 

The faftious ſpirit of the Eubceans rendered 
them alike incapable of independence, and of re- 
maining quietly under the government either of 
Athens or Macedon, to which they were alternate- 
ly ſubject. The recent prevalence of the Mace- 
donian party had been marked by many acts of 
violence and oppreſſion. The cities of Chalcis, 
Oreum, and Eretria, prepared to rebel, having 


previouſly ſolicited aſſiſtance from Peloponneſus, 


Acarnania, Attica, and every province of Greece, 
which they had any reaſon to deem favourable to 
their views. From other ſtates they brought back 
promiſes and hopes; from Athens they obtained, 
chiefly by the influence of Demoſthenes, a con- 
ſiderable body of troops commanded by the brave 
and virtuous Phocion. The orator accompanied 
the expedition; and being allowed to addreſs the 


popular aſſemblies in moſt of the cities of Eubcea, 


he inflamed them with ſuch. animoſity againſt 
Philip and his partiſans, that little remained to be 
done by the valour of the Athenian general. The 
Eubceans every where took arms in defence of their 
freedom, the Macedonian garriſons were expelled 
from the principal cities, and driven from one 
poſt to another, till they were compelled entirely 
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to evacuate the iſland. This event occaſioned 
great joy at Athens; and the principal merit was 
aſcribed to Demoſthenes, who, at the motion of 
Ariſtonicus, a man of merit and eminence, was 
crowned by the ſenate and people with a golden 
crown; which honour was publicly proclaimed in 
the theatre of Bacchus, during the repreſentation 
of the new tragedies, amidſt an immenſe concourſe 


ol people, citizens and ſtrangers ©. 


Circum- 
ſtances 
which en- 
abled the 
Perinthi- 


ans to 
make an 
obſtinate 
defence. 
Olymp. 
cix. 4. 


A. C. 341. 


The loſs of Eubcea was ill compenſated to 


Philip by the military operations againſt Perin- 
thus, in which he found an enemy worthy of his 


courage and perſeverance. The town was ſituated 


on the ſloping ridge of an iſthmus, and ſtrongly 


fortified both by art and nature, the houſes and 


ſtreets riſing one above another like the ſeats of an 
amphitheatre, ſo that the. higher edifices over- 


looked and defended the lower. Having ſcoured 


the neighbouring country with his cavalry, Philip 
exhauſted, in the ſiege of Perinthus, all the mili- 


tary {kill known to the ancients. He raiſed towers 
forty cubits high, which enabled his men to fight 
on equal ground with the beſieged ; his miners 
were buſy at the foundation; at length the batter- 


ing rams advanced to the wall, in which a con- 
fiderable breach was made. During this time, 


however, the townſmen had not been idle. The 
ſuperior diſcharge of darts, arrows, and every 
kind of miſſile weapon, from the Macedonian 
towers, had indeed diſlodged the Perinthians from 
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thoſe parts of the wall and battlements, againſt 
which the principal attack had been directed. But 
with inceſſant toil, the beſieged built a new wall 
within the former, on which they appeared in 
battle array, prepared to repel the enemy who 
entered the breaches. The Macedonians, who 
advanced with impetuous joy to reap the fruits of 
their labour, were infinitely mortified to find- that 
their work muſt be begun anew. Philip employed 
rewards and puniſhments, and all the refources of 
his mind, fertile in expedients, to reſtore their 
hopes, and to reanimate their activity. The ſiege 
recommenced with freſh ardour, and the Perin- 


thians were thrice reduced to extremity, when they 


were unexpectedly ſaved, firſt by a large ſupply of 


arms and proviſions from Byzantium, next by a 


ſtrong reinforeement of men in Perſian pay, com- 
manded by Apollodorus, a citizen of Athens; 


and laſtly, by the advantageous ſituation of the 


town, which, being built in a conical form, pre- 
ſenting its apex or narrow point to the beſiegers, 
gradually roſe and widened towards the remoter 
parts, from which it was eaſy to obſerve all the 
motions of the enemy, and to overwhelm. them 
with miſſile weapons as they advanced to the charge. 
Philip, ever ſparing of the lives of his men, was 
deterred by this circumſtance from venturing an 


aſſault, though his machines had effected a breach 


in the new wall: he therefore determined to change 
the ſiege into a blockade. Perinthus was ſhut up 
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as cloſely as poſſible by ſea and land: part of the 
Macedonian troops who had become mutinous for 
want of pay (for Philip at this time owed above 
two- hundred talents, or forty thouſand pounds 
ſterling), were indulged in plundering the rich 
territory of Byzantium, while the remainder were 
conducted to the ſiege of Selymbria, and ſoon after 
of Byzantium itſelf, the taking of which places, it 


was hoped, might compenſate their loſt labour at 


The Thra- 
cian cities, 
ſupported 
by nume- 
rous allies, 
reſiſt the 
arms of 


Philip. 


Perinthus “. | 

During the military operations againſt the cities 
of the Propontis, Demoſthenes did not ceaſe ex- 
horting his countrymen to undertake their defence, 
as eſſential. to their own ſafety. The hoſtilities and . 
devaſtations of Philip, he repreſented as the pe- 
riodical returns of the peſtilence and other conta- 
gious diſorders, in which all men were alike threat- 


ened with their reſpective ſhares of calamity. He, 


who was actually ſound and untainted, had an 
equal intereſt with the diſeaſed and infirm, to root 
out the common evil, which, if allowed to lurk in 
any part, would ſpeedily pervade and afflict the 
whole. The Macedonians now beſieged Selymbria 
and Byzantium ; if ſucceſsful in theſe enterpriſes, 
they would ſoon appear before Sparta, Thebes, 
and Athens. Yet he knew not by what fatality 


| the Greeks looked on the ſucceſſive encroachments 


of Philip, not as events which their vigorous and 
united oppoſition might ward off and repel, but as 
diſaſters inflicted by the hand of Providence; as a 
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tempeſtuous cloud of hail, ſo deſtructive to the 
vines in autumn, which all beheld, with horror, 
hovering over them, but none took any other 
means to prevent, than by deprecating the gods 
that it might not fall on his own fields ®. Theſe 
animated and juſt repreſentations of the common 
diſtreſs or danger, engaged the Athenians to enter 
into a cloſe correſpondence with the beſieged cities“. 
Demoſthenes undertook a journey to Byzantium ; 
and Leon, a Byzantine orator and patriot, the 
friend and fellow-ſtudent of. the virtuous Phocion, 
reſided as ambaſſador in Athens. At the fame 
time the principal cities of the Propontis main- 
tained an uninterrupted intercourſe of good offices 
with each other, as well as with their allies of 
Rhodes and Chios, from whom they received re- 
ee. ſupplies of arms and proviſions. 

Philip, meanwhile, ceaſed not to aſſure the 
Athenians, by his letters and emiſſaries, that he 
was extremely deſirous of maintaining peace with 
the republic, and gently chid them for their evi- 
dent marks of partiality towards his enemies, 
which, however, he took care to aſcribe, not to 
the general temper and diſpoſition of the people, 
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. but to the prevalence of a dangerous faction, in- 


— flamed by ſeditious and ſelfiſh demagogues. By a 


rapid march he had recently ſurpriſed an Athenian 
detachment ravaging the territory of Cardia. 
Diopeithes, the Athenian general in the Cherſone- 
ſus, commanded this predatory band, who, after 
a ſlight ſkirmiſh, were repelled with the loſs of 
their leader, ſlain by a dart, while he rallied: his 
men with his voice and arm. Philip failed not, by 
letter, to excuſe this act of hoſtility, to which, he 
aſſured the Athenians, that he had been compelled, 
much againſt his inclination : he affected to con- 
ſider Diopeithes as the inſtrument of a malignant 
faction, headed by Demoſthenes, rather than as 
the general of the republic; and as that com- 
mander had acted unwarrantably in plundering the 
Cardians, a people ſtrictly allied with Macedon, 
Philip aſſured himſelf that the ſenate and people 
would not take it amiſs that, provoked by repeated 
injuries, he had at length repelled violence, and 
defended the lives and fortunes of his 2 
confederates. 

While the Athenians and Philip were on this 
footing of correſpondence, the former ſent. twenty 
veſſels laden with corn to the relief of the Selym- 
brians. Leodamas, who commanded this convoy, 
ſeems to have imagined that the treaty formerly 
ſubſiſting between the two. powers, would protect 
him from injury, But in this he was diſappointed. 
His fleet was ſurrounded and taken by Amyntas, 
who commanded the naval force of Macedon, and 
who determined to retain his prize, without paying 

or 
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any regard to the complaints and remonſtrances of 
Leodamas, who pretended that the convoy was not 
deſtined for Selymbria, but employed in conveying 
the ſuperabundance of the fertile Cherſoneſus to the 
rocky and barren iſland of Lemnos. 

The news of the capture of their ſhips occa- 
fioned much tumult and uneaſineſs among the 
Athenians, - After frequent deliberations on this 
ſubject, a decree was framed for ſending ambaſſh- 
dors to Philip, in order to redemand their property, 
and to require that Amyntas, if he had exceeded 
his inſtructions, ſhould be puniſned with due ſeve- 
rity. Cephiſophon, Democritus, and Polycrates, 
who were named for this commiſſion, ' repaired 
without delay to Philip in the Helleſpont, who, at 
their requeſt, immediately releaſed the captured 
veſſels, and diſmiſſed the Athenians with the fol- 
lowing letter: * Philip king of Macedon, to the: 
ſenate and people of Athens, Health. I have 
received three of your citizens in quality of am- 


baſſadors, who have conferred with me about the 


releaſe of certain ſhips, commanded by Leodamas. 
cannot but admire their ſimplicity in thinking to 
perſuade me that theſe ſhips were intended to con- 
vey corn from the Cherſoneſus to the iſle of Lem- 
nos, and not deſtined for the relief of the Selym- 
brians, actually beſieged by me, and nowiſe in- 
cluded. in the treaty of pacification between Athens 
and Macedon. This unjuſt commiſſion Leoda- 
mas received, not from the people of Athens, but 
from certain magiſtrates, and others now in private 
Nations, who are too buſy in urging you to violate 
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your engage ments, and to commence hoſtilities 
againſt me; a matter which they have more at 


heart than the relief of Selymbria, fondly imagin- 
ing that they may derive advantage from ſuch a 


rupture. Deeply. perſuaded that our mutual in- 


tereſt requires us to fruſtrate their wicked ſchemes, 


I have given orders to releaſe the captured veſſels; 
and do you, in return, remove ſuch pernicious 


counſellors from the adminiſtration of your affairs; 


and let them feel the ſeverity of your juſtice. On 
my part, I ſhall endeavour to preſerve inviolate 
the ray, by which we ſtand mar en- 
gaged ©.” 

The moderate and friendly bie — 
in this letter afforded great advantage to the Mace- 
donian - partiſans at Athens. But Demoſthenes, 
and Leon of Byzantium, ſpared no pains to detect 
and expoſe the artifices and duplicity of Philip, 
who employed this humble and peaceful tone, 


during his operations againſt the cities of the Pro- 
pontis, in order to ſtifle the reſentment of the Athe- 


nians, at a criſis when they might act againſt him 
with peculiar advantage. In elaborate and power- 
ful orations “, in which, without urging any new 
matter, Demoſthenes condenſed, invigorated, and 
enlivened his former obſervations and reaſonings, - 
he convinced his countrymen of the expediency of 


being for once before-hand with their enemy, and 


of anticipating his deſigns againſt themſelves by a 
ſpeedy and effectual aſſiſtance to their diſtreſſed 
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brethren of Perinthus, Selymbna, and Byzantium. 
By his convincing, eloquence the public councils 
were animated with a degree of energy and en- 
thuſiaſm which had not appeared in them during 
many years, and which produced the laſt tranſitory 
glimpſe of ſucceſs and ſplendour, before the glory 
of Athens was extinguiſhed for ever. x 

It was decreed by the ſenate and people, to fir 
out a fleet of an hundred and twenty gallies ; but 
unfortunately the command was given to Chares, 
whoſe character rendered him as contemptible to 

e enemies, as he was formidable to the allies, of 
the republic. The Byzantines excluded him from 
their harbour, and he was defeated by Amyntas, 
the Macedonian admiral, off the oppoſite ſhore of 


Chalcedon. This diſaſter, which was chiefly oc- 


caſioned by. the incapacity of their commander, 
made the Athenians caſt their eyes on Phocion , 
who, though ever ready to ſerve his country, was 
moſt frequently called for in times of danger and 
calamity. 

Before Phocion reached the Propontis, Philip, 
fluſhed with his naval ſucceſs, made an attempt to 
ſtorm Byzantium. That city was environed on 
three ſides by the ſea, and defended on the fourth 
by a ſtrong wall, and a large and deep trench, 
covered by lofty towers, ſeparated at ſmall intervals 
from each other. Confident in the ſtrength of the 
place and the abundance of their magazines, the 
inhabitants of Byzantium, without riſking a fally, 
allowed Philip to carry on his works, and gradual- 
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ly. to make his approaches to their walls. During 
this ĩnaction of the townſmen, Philip carefully ad- 


vanced his battering engines, and ſeemed deter- 


mined' to aſſault the walls; but, meanwhile, em- 


_ braced Proper meaſures for gaining the place by 


ſurpriſe. For executing this deſign, he choſe the 
gloom of a tempeſtuous night; a determined 


\ band of Macedonians paſſed the ditch ; the ſcaling- 


The Athe- 
nians, 
command- 
ed by Pho- 
cion, fave 
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cian ci- 
ties; 
Olymp. 


„een. 
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ladders were already fixed; when the centinels of 


Byzantium were alarmed by the barking of maſtiffs, 


kept in the towers even in time of peace, to 
ſecure them in the night. The alarm' ſpread with 
rapidity among the ſeveral guards, who ruſhing 
tumultuouſiy from their reſpective ſtations, as if 
the enemy had been already maſters of the town, 
were on the point of blindly aſſaulting each other, 
when. a bright meteor, or repeated flaſhes of 
lightning, enabled them to diſtinguiſh their friends, 

and to diſcern the danger. Having formed in 
ſome degree of order, they advanced againſt the 
Macedonians, who had already gained the rampart, 
from which they were with difficulty repulſed by 
ſuperior numbers “. 


The defeat of this bold and dangerous enter- 
priſe did not diſcourage Philip from carrying on 
his operations with indefatigable diligence and 
vigour. His perſeverance muſt finally have pre- 
vailed over the obſtinacy of the beſieged, had not 
the Athenian fleet, under Phocion, arrived in the 
Thracian Boſphorus. T he Byzantines received 
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him with open arms, expecting that under ſuch a CAS ay. 
5 commander, their auxiliaries would prove not leſs — 

modeſt and inoffenſive in their quarters, than active 

and intrepid in the field. Nor were their hopes 
diſappointed; the arms of Philip were foiled in 

every rencounter; his artifices were met and eluded 

by ſimilar addreſs; nor could he expect by force 

or fraud to gain any advantage over an opponent; 

alike brave and vigilant “.. The king of Mace- 

don, who had as much flexibility in varying his 
meaſures, as firmneſs in adhering to his purpoſes, 

was unwilling any farther to preſs his bad fortune. 

In the actual ſtate of his affairs, he judged: it ne- 

ceſſary to raiſe the ſiege of Byzantium, to with - 

draw his forces from Selymbria and Perinthus, and 

to leave the Athenians in poſſeſſion of the northern 

ſhore of the Propontis. Theſe. were humiliating. 
reſolutions; but fortunately. for Philip, an event fell 

out, which prevented the execution of them from 
reflecting much diſcredit on his arms or policy. 

Phocion, to whoſe conduct the ſafety of ſo many NT ravage 
important cities was principally owing, failed from 3 
Byzantium amidſt the grateful vows and acclama- territories. 
tions of. innumerable. ſpectators. In his voyage 
to the Cherſoneſus, he captured a fleet of victual- 
lers and tranſports, carrying arms and proviſions 
for the enemy. When he arrived in that penin- 
fula, he repreſſed the inſolence of the Cardians, 
who, reinforced by a Macedonian garriſon, had 
recently undertaken an expedition againſt the city 
of Seſtos. He recovered ſeveral places on the 
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coaſt of Thrace, which had reluctantly ſubmitted 


Gy to the dominion of the Macedonians ; and, in 


concert with the inhabitants, took ſuch meaſures 
as ſeemed moſt proper to protect the Athenian 


_ allies in thoſe parts, from future danger. Inſtead 
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of burdening the confederates with the mainte- 


nance of his army, he plentifully ſupplied all the 


wants of his ſoldiers from the enemy's country. 
He commanded in perſon the parties that went out 


to. forage and to plunder; and in one of thoſe ex- 
peditions, received a dangerous wound, yet did 
not embark for his return, until he had ſpread the 
terror of the Athenian name, by ravaging with fire 
and ſword the hereditary dominions of Philip *. 


The meritorious ſervices of Phocion were deep- 
ly felt and acknowledged by the communities 
whom he had protected and relieved”, The de- 
liverance and gratitude of the Cherſoneſus, of 
Perinthus, and of Byzantium, were teſtified by 
crowns, ' ſtatues, inſcriptions, and altars; and are 
ſtill recorded in an oration of Demoſthenes “, 
which has deſervedly ſurvived thoſe periſhing _ 
monuments of gold and marble. The decree of 
the Byzantines and Perinthians, after deſcribing 
the ancient and recent benefits conferred on them by 
Athens, enacted, © that, in return for thoſe favours, 
the Athenians ſhould be entitled to the right of 
intermarriage, the privilege of purchaſing lands in 
their nme the freedom of their reſpective 
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cities, and the firſt and moſt d place in CHEM. 
all their entertainments and aſſemblies: That — 


whatever Athenians choſe to reſide with them ſhould 
be exempted from taxes: And that, further, 


three ſtatues, each ſixteen cubits high, ſhould be 
erected in the port of Byzantium, repreſenting the 


republic of Athens, crowned by the Byzantines 
and Perinthians : That this crown ſhould be pro- 
claimed at the four principal feſtivals of Greece, in 
order to commemorate the magnanimity of Athens, 
and the gratitude of the Byzantines and Perin- 
thians.” The inhabitants of the Cherſoneſus were 
not leſs forward in their acknowledgments and re- 
wards. After a ſimilar preamble, ſetting forth the 
manifold favours of their great and generous allies, 


they reſolved to crown the ſenate and people of 


Athens with a golden crown worth ſixty talents ; 
and to conſecrate an altar to Gratitude and the 
Athenians. Theſe public and folemn honours 
afforded matter of equal triumph to Phocion, who 
had executed, and to Demoſthenes, who had ad- 
viſed, the meaſures, in conſequence of which ſuch 
juſt glory had been acquired. At the diſtance of 
ſeveral years, the orator ſtill boaſted of this im: 
portant ſervice. * You have frequently, Athe- 
nians ! rewarded with crowns the ſtateſmen moſt 
ſucceſsful in conducting your affairs. But name, 
if you can, any other counſellor, any other ſtateſ- 
man, by whoſe means the ſtate itſelf hath been 
thus honoured 33,” | | i 
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S The circumſtance which enabled Philip to elude 
w=—— the violence of the ſtorm with which the hoſtility 
King of of Athens, Perſia, and ſo many other powers, had 
Seythia been long preparing to overwhelm him, took its 
Moves. riſe from an error of judgment, occaſioned by that 

| affiſthim boundleſs ambition which formed the ruling paſ- 
8 ſion of the Macedonian prince. Beyond the con- 

fines of Thrace, and beyond the northern frontier 
of the Lower Mceſia, dwelt a powerful Scythian 
tribe, in the valuable peninſula contained between 
the weſtern waves of the Euvine and the majeſtic 
ſtream of the Danube. The roving and unſettled 
life of the Scythians, like that of their deſcendants 
the Tartars, had led them into this country, from 
their native and proper territories, embracing the 
fix mouths of the Danube or Iſter, the banks of 
the Boriſthenes, and the ſhores of the Palus Mcoeo- 
tis, which diſtrifts in ancient times were named 
Little Scythia**, and are ſtill called Little Tar- 
tary”, A monarch leſs warlike and leſs ambi- 
tious than Philip, might have obſerved, with indig- 
nation and regret, thoſe fierce and rapacious Barba- 
rians, extending themſelves beyond their natural 
limits, and enjoying an eſtabliſhment to the ſouth 
of the Danube ; which great river, as he was al- 
ready maſter of Thrace, and counted the Triballi 
of Meœſia among the number of his tributaries, 
Philip's proud and uſurping fancy had already 
graſped as the frontier of his empire, and the proper 
line of ſeparation between barbarous and civilized 
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nations. It was not, therefore, without ſuch exces eb. 


of joy as tranſported him beyond the bounds ff. 


ſound policy, that, amidſt his preparations againſt 
the cities on the Propontis, he received an 
invitation from Atheas“, who ſtyled himſelf king 
of the Scythians, to . to his aſſiſtance, and 
to defend his dominions, conſiſting in the peninſula 
above mentioned, againſt an invaſion of the Iſtri- 
ans, which the domeſtic forces of Atheas were totally 
unable to reſiſt. To this propoſal was added a 
condition extremely alluring to the king of Mace- 
don, that if his auxiliary arms enabled Atheas to 
vanquiſh and expel the invaders, Philip ſhould be 
named heir to the kingdom of Scythia; for, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of ancient times, Atheas 
dignified with the name of kingdom, a territory 
little larger than the principality of Wales. 
In greedily ſnatching this bait laid for his am- 
bition, Philip was not enough on his guard againſt 
the uſual perfidy and levity of Barbarians; nor 
did he ſufficiently conſider, that by ſending a power- 
ful detachment into Scythia, he muſt greatly 
weaken his exertions againſt the cities of the Pro- 
pontis. With an ardour and alacrity too rapid 
for reflection, he eagerly cloſed with the propoſi- 
tions of Atheas, ſent a great body of forces to the 
north, and promiſed to aſſiſt them in perſon at the 
head of his whole army, ſnould they encounter 
any difficulty in the execution of their 


Meanwhile the warlike chief of the Iſtrians, * 


courage alone animated, and whoſe conduct ren- 
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e H AP. dered ſucceſsful, the arms of his followers, was 
wo cut of by ſudden death : the diſpirited Iſtrians 


were attacked, defeated, and repelled; and, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of Macedon, Atheas once more 
regained poſſeſſion of his kingdom. This unex- 
pected revolution ſerved to diſplay the crafty and 
faithleſs Barbarian in his genuine deformity. The 
Macedonian troops were received coldly, treated 
with contempt, and abſolutely denied their ſti- 
pulated pay and ſubſiſtence. Their juſt remon- 
ſtrances and complaints Atheas heard with ſcorn, 
and totally difavowed the propoſitions and promiſes 
of thoſe who ſtyled themſelves his ambaſſadors ; 
obſerving © how unlikely it was, that he ſhould 
have ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the Macedonians, 
who, brave. as they were, could fight only with 
men, while the Scythians could combat cold and 
famine ; and that it would have been till more un- 
natural to appoint Philip his ſucceffor, ſince he 
had a ſon of his own, "worthy to inherit his crown 
and dignity 7.” 

Upon receiving an account of the Müden be- 
haviour of a prince who had ſo recently ſolicited 
his alliance, Philip, while ſtill buſily, but unſuc- 
ceſsfully, employed againſt the cities of the Pro- 
pontis, ſent an embaſſy to Scythia, requiring 
Atheas to ſatisfy the juſt demands of the Mace- 
donian troops, and to indemnify himſelf for the 
expence incurred in his defence. The ambaſſa- 
dors found the king of Scythia in his ſtable, cur- 
rying his horſe. When they teſtified ſurpriſe at 
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ſceing him engaged in ſuch an occupation, he 
aſked them, Whether their maſter did not often 
employ himſelf in the ſame manner ? adding, that 
for his own part, in time of peace, he made not 
any diſtinction between himſelf and his groom, 
When they opened their commiſſion, and explained 
the demands of Philip, the ſubtle Barbarian told 
them, that the poverty of Scythia could not 
furniſh a preſent becoming the greatneſs of their 
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maſter; and that, therefore, it ſeemed more hand- 


ſome to offer nothing at all, than to ſend a preſent 
totally unworthy of his acceptance . 

This evaſive and mortifying anſwer being 
brought to the king of Macedon when foiled and 
haraſſed, yet not diſheartened, by his unproſperous 
expedition againſt Byzantium, furniſhed him with 
a very honourable pretence for raiſing the ſiege of 

that place, and conducting a powerful army into 
. Scythia, that he might chaſtiſe the treacherous 
ingratitude of a prince, who, after having over- 
reached him by policy, now mocked him with 
inſolence. Having advanced to the frontier of 
Atheas's dominions, Philip had recourſe to his 
uſual arts, and ſent a herald with the enfigns of 
peace and friendſhip, to announce his arrival in 
Scythia, in order to perform a ſolemn vow which 
he had made during the fiege of Byzantium, to 
erect a brazen ſtatue to Hercules on the banks of 
the Danube. The cunning Atheas was not the 
dupe of this artifice, which he knew how to en- 
counter and clude with fimilar addreſs. Without 
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praiſing or blaming the pious intention of the king, 
he coolly deſired him to forward the ſtatue, which 
he himſelf would take care to erect in the ap- 
pointed place; that ſhould it be ſet up with his 
concurrence and direction, it would probably -be 
allowed to ſtand; otherwiſe, he could give no 
aſſurance that the Scythians would not pull it down, 
and melt it, to make points for their weapons“. 

The return of the Macedonian herald gave the 
ſignal for hoſtility, Philip entered the country 
with: fire and ſword, deſtroying the foreſts and paſ- 
turage, and ſeizing the ſlaves and cattle, which 


formed the principal wealth of the Scythians. He 


ſeems to have employed ſeveral weeks in an ex- 
pedition, the circumſtances of which, were they 
eſſential to the deſign of this work, could not be 
relared with any fulneſs or accuracy. Countries 
in a 'paſtoral ſtate are but thinly peopled; and 
Philip was obliged to divide his forces, in order 
to vanguiſh with greater rapidity the wandering 
hordes, ſeparated from each other by wide inter- 
vals, according as a foreſt, a meadow, or a ſtream 
of freſh water, obtained their preference, and 
fixed their temporary abode. A party of Mace- 
donian ſoldiers beat up the quarters of a numerous 
and warlike clan, by which they were repelled, 
with the loſs of ſeveral ſlain or taken. Among 
the latter was Iſmenias, an eminent muſician, who 
had been invited by hberal rewards to reſide at 
the court of Philip, after being long admired in 
Greece for his performance on the flute. This diſ- 
tinguiſhed captive was ſent as a preſent to Atheas, 
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who was ſo little delighted with his accompliſh- 
ments, that having heard him perform, he acknow- 
ledged the neighing of his horſe to be to his car 
far more agreeable mizſic. The ſkirmiſh in which 
Iſmenias was taken, ſtems to have been the prin- 
cipal advantage obtained by the Barbarians, whoſe 
conſtitutional courage, and impetuous ill-dire&ed 
fury, was every-where overcome by the diſciplined 
valour of the Macedonian phalanx “. 

Philip reaped ſuch fruits from his expedition as 
might be expected by a victory over a people who 
had no king but their general, no god but their 
ſword, and no cities but the ground on which they 
occaſionally encamped with their herds and fami- 
lies. The ſpoil conſiſted in arms, chariots, twenty 
thouſand robuſt captives, a greater number 
of mares deſtined to repleniſh the ſtuds of 
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Pella“. We are not informed whether Philip 


erected the promiſed ſtatue to the great founder 
and protector of his family and kingdom. It is 
probable that he impoſed a tribute on the Scythians, 
as a mark of their ſubmiſſion and dependence, 
purpoſing to reduce them more thoroughly, when 
he had effected his great deſigns in Greece, to which 
country the ſilent operation of his intrigues now 
ſummoned his return. 

But while he marched ſouthward at the head of 
an army encumbered with baggage and ſpoil, a 
very unexpected event threatened to blaſt his lau- b 


Philip, on 

his return, 

ſurpriſed 
1 


rels, and to terminate at once his glory and his 
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plunder of the Scythians, the barbarous Triballi, 
who had been often conquered, but never tho- 
roughly ſubdued, beſet by ambuſh, and vigorouſly 
aſſaulted the Macedonians, entangled amidſt the 
intricate windings of the mountains of Meœſia; 
hoping to cut off, by one ſtroke, the flower of a 
nation whoſe authority their own fierce ſpirit of 
independence had very reluctantly condeſcended to 
obey. The confuſion and the danger was in- 
creaſed by a mercenary band of Greeks, who, 
haraſſed by the fatigues of war and travelling, al- 
ways clamorous for pay, which was very irregu- 
larly paid them, and perhaps jealous of the Mace- 
donians, ſeized the preſent opportunity to deſert 
the ſtandard of Philip, and to reinforce the arms 
of the Triballi ©". 

The king of Macedos, too prudent to under- 
take ſuperfluous danger, never acquired by valour 
what might be obtained by ſtratagem; but when 
a neceflary occaſion ſolicited his courage and his 
proweſs, he knew how to aſſume the hero, and (if 
we may tranſpoſe an ancient proverb) * to eke 


out the fox's with the lion's ſkin *.“ The ur- 


gency of the preſent emergence ſummoned all the 
firmneſs of his mind. With his voice and ex- 
ample he encouraged the aſtoniſhed and diſheart- 
ened Macedomans ; conducted his faithful guards 
to the heat of the battle, and fought with unex- 
ampled bravery, till the ſame weapon which Nero 
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his horſe, laid the rider ſenſeleſs on the 8 
The young Alexander, who fought near him, 


derived peculiar glory from ſaving the life of his 


father, whom he covered with his | ſhield, and de- 
fended by his ſword, until his attendants conveyed 
him to a place of fafety® ; the ſon ſo worthily 


ſucceeding to the command, that the tumult was 


fortunately appeaſed, and the Barbarians routed 
and put to flight. Philip's wound was attended with 
an incurable lameneſs, which he bore with much 
impatience. His magnanimous ſon endeavoured 
how he could be 
chagrined at an accident, which continually re- 
minded him of his valour © ? 

To repair the effects of this unforeſeen delay, 
the Macedonians haſtened through Thrace, where 
Philip, as he had reaſon to expect, was met by 
deputies from the Amphictyonic council, appoint- 
ing him general of their forces, and requeſting him 
to march info Greece with all convenient ſpeed. 


| The ſecret practices and intrigues, which had been 


ripening during the Scythian expedition, produced 
this extraordinary meſſage, the remote as well as 
immediate cauſes of which deſerve to be diſtinctly 
unravelled, being the laſt knot of a tragedy which 
involves the fate of Greece. 

The ſpirited reſiſtance of Selymbria and Byzan- 
tium, the ſucceſsful expeditions of Phocion in the 
Helleſpont and Propontis, the prodigal terrors of 
Ochus king of Perſia, who thought it impoſſible to 
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employ his wealth more uſefully than in bridling 
the ambition of Philip; above all, the continual 
expoſtulations and remonſtrances of Demoſthenes, 
conſpired to rouſe the Athenians from the lethargy 
in which they had been long ſunk, and, animated 
them with a deſire to carry on the war with aCti- 
vity and effect againſt the common enemy of Greece. 
In order to fave the ſtate, they conſented (though 


probably not without a violent ſtruggle) to aboliſh 


the very popular law, or rather abuſe, introduced 
by Eubulus. The theatrical amuſements, ſo paſ- 
ſionately idoliſed by the multitude, were celebrated 
with leſs pomp and ſplendour ; and the military fund 
was thenceforth applied to its original and proper 
deſtination. A fleet was equipped far ſuperior to the 
naval ſtrength of Macedon ©. The troops and par- 
tiſans of that kingdom were driven from their am- 
buſhes in Megara, and in the neighbouring territo- 
ries, where they had long watched an opportunity of 
deſtroying the liberty of Athens. Demoſthenes, and 
Hyperides, an orator ſecond only to Demoſthenes, 


were diſpatched into the Peloponneſus and other 


parts of Greece, to perſuade the ſeveral republics 
to ſecond the generous ardour of the Athenians, 


whoſe recent ſucceſs under Phocion added, great 


weight to the arguments and eloquence of thoſe 
illuſtrious ſtateſmen “. 

Philip was accurately informed of all thoſe tranſ- 
actions; and the alarm univerſally ſpread among 
his faithful emiſſaries, inchned them rather to ex- 
aggerate, than to conceal, the danger. Highly 
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provoked againſt the Athenians, the continual op- 
poſers of his greatneſs, he was unable to retaliate 
their injuries. If he attacked them by land, he 
muſt march through the territories of the Thebans 
and Theſſalians, who, ever ſelfiſh and capricious, 
would be ready to forſake him on the firſt reverſe 
of fortune. His diſgraceful expedition againſt the 


cities of the Propontis, rendered the preſent juncture 
extremely unfavourable to ſuch a hazardous deſign. 


Nor could he attempt, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 
to attack the enemy by ſea, ſince the Athenian fleet 


ſo far exceeded his own, that it had interrupted, 
and almoſt totally deſtroyed, the commerce of 


Macedon. 

Amidſt this complication of difficulties, Philip - 
ſhewed how well he underſtood the unſteady tem- 
per of the Greeks, by raiſing the fiege of Byzan- 
tium, and burying himſelf in the wilds of Scythia, 
till the fuming animoſity of his adverſaries had time 
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to evaporate. Not venturing on open hoſtility, he, 


meanwhile, employed two ſecret engines, which 


continued to work during his abſence, and from 
which he had reaſon to expect very ſignal advan- 
tages before his return. There lived at Athens a 
man of the name of Antiphon, bold, loud, and 
loquacious in the popular aſſembly, in which, how- 
ever, he had not a title to vote, much leſs to ſpeak, 
his name not being recorded in the public regiſter 
of the city. This defect paſſed long unobſeryed, 
through that ſupine negligence with which Demoſ- 
thenes ſo frequently upbraids his countrymen. At 
Length the treaſon of Antiphon (for the Athenians 
O4 regarded 
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docks, 


arraigned by one of the many citizens to whom his 


inſolence and calumny had juſtly rendered him ob- 
noxious ; in conſequence of which impeachment, 
the ſuppoſititious Athenian was diveſted of his bor- 
rowed character, and driven with ignominy from a 
country, whoſe moſt auguſt rights and honours he 


had uſurped and diſgraced. Stung with diſap- 


pointment and rage, Antiphon had recourſe to the 
king of Macedon, and offered himſelf for any en- 


terpriſe, however bloody or deſperate, by which, 
in ſerving the intereſt of Philip, he might gratify 


his own thirſt for vengeance. The ambitious Ma- 
cedonian kept his ends too ſteadily in view, and 
purſued them with too much ardour and perſeve- 
rance, to be very delicate in chooſing the means 
by which he might diſtreſs his adverſaries. He 
greedily cloſed, therefore, with the propoſal of 
Antiphon, in whom he rejoiced to figs! an inſtru- 
ment ſo fit for his ſervice. 

The ſuperiority of the Athenians by Gay which 
their actual diligence in their docks and arſenals 
ſhewed them determined to maintain and increaſe, 
formed the chief obſtacle to the grandeur of Ma- 
cedon. By whom the deſign was ſuggeſted, is 


unknown; but it was agreed between Philip and 


Antiphon, that the latter ſhould return to Athens 
in diſguiſe, infinuate himſelf into the Piræus, and 
lie there in concealment, until he found an oppor- 
tunity to ſet fire to the Athenian docks, and thus 
deſtroy at once the main Tabs of the republic, 

While 
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While che artful king of Macedon eluded the ſtorm 
of his enemies by wandering in the woods of Scy- 
thia, his perfidious accomplice lurked, like a ſer- 


pent, in the boſom of Athens, being lodged with- 


out ſuſpicion in the harbour which glowed with the 
ardour of naval preparation, and into which were 
daily accumulated new maſſes of tar, timber, and 
other materials, alike proper for a fleet, and for 
the purpoſe of Antiphon. | 

But the vigilance of Demoſthenes diſcovered 
this deſperate deſign, when on the point of execu- 
tion. He immediately flew to the Piræus, dragged 
Antiphon from his concealment, diveſted him of 


his diſguiſe, and produced him at the bar of the 


aſſembly. The capricious and deluded multitude, 
alike prone to anger and to compaſſion, were.on this 
occaſion very differently affected from what might 
be conjectured. Inſtead of execrating a wretch 
capable of ſuch black deeds, they beheld, with pity, 
a man once regarded as their fellow- citizen, brought 
before them after a long abſence, and accuſed, 
perhaps on vain preſumptions, of ſuch a horrid 
crime.. They knew beſides the wicked artifices of 
their orators, who, to encreaſe their own import- 
ance, often terrified the public with falſe alarms 
and imaginary dangers. Eſchines, and other par- 


tiſans of Philip, were at hand to ſtrengthen theſe 


- impreſſions. They repreſented the whole tranſ- 
action of Demoſthenes as a complication of fraud 
and cruelty ; loudly inveighed againſt his inſolent 
triumph over the calamities of the unfortunate ; 
and reproached his entering by force into the houſe 

where 
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CHAP. where Antiphon was concealed, as a violation or 
hs freedom pregnant with the moſt dangerous conſe- , 


quences, and as trampling on the reſpected maxim 
of Athenian law and religion, that every man's 
- houſe was his ſanctuary 7. Such was the effect of 
theſe clamours, that Antiphon was diſmiſſed with- 
out the formality of a trial, and might, perhaps, 
have reſumed his purpoſe with more ſecurity than 
before, had not the ſenate of the Areopagus more 
carefully examined the information of Demoſthenes. 
By the authority of that court, the traitor was again 
ſeized, and tried. Torture, which the inſtitution 
of domeſtic ſlavery introduced and rendered fami- 
liar in Greece, extorted from him a late and re- 
luctant confeſſion ; and his enormous guilt was 
puniſhed with as enormous ſeverity ®. 

Had the deteſtable enterpriſe of Antiphon been 
crowned with unmerited ſucceſs, Philip would have 
attained his purpoſe of ruining Athens, by a rude 
ſtroke of vulgar perfidy. But the engines which 
he ſet in motion for gaining the ſame end, at a 
time when he was obliged to fly the awakened re- 
ſentment of Greece, and to bury in the wilds of 
Scythia the diſgrace ſuſtained before the walls of 
Byzantium, will not be eaſily matched by any pa- 
rallel tranſactions in hiſtory, whether we conſider 
the profound artifice with which the plan was con- 
trived and combined, the nice adaptation of the 
ſeveral parts, or the unwearied dexterity with which 
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the whole was carried into execution. It is on this 
occaſion that Demoſthenes might juſtly exclaim, 
« Jn one circumſtance, chiefly, is Philip diſtin- 
guiſhed above all his ambitious predeceſſors, the 
enemies of Grecian freedom. 'His meaſures re- 
quired the co-operation of traitors, and traitors he 
has found more corrupt and more dexterous than 
ever appeared in any former age; and, what is 
moſt worthy of remark, the principal inſtruments 
of his ambition flouriſhed in the boſom of that 
ſtate, whoſe public councils moſt openly 8 80850 
his greatneſs ©, 


The time approached for convening at Delphi 
the vernal aſſembly of the Amphictyons. It was 
evidently the intereſt of the Athenians, and might 
have been expected from their juſt reſentment 
againſt Philip, that they ſhould ſend ſuch- depu- 
ties to the city of Apollo, as were moſt hoſtile 
to the Macedonian, and moſt zealous in the 
cauſe of hberty and their country, But intrigue 
and cabal prevailed over every motive of public 
utility; and the negligent or factious multitude 
were perſuaded, at a criſis which demanded the 
moſt faithful and incorrupt miniſters, to employ, 


as their repreſentatives in the Amphictyonic coun- 


cul, Æſchines and Midias; the former of whom 


had ſo often reproached, and the latter had, on 


one occaſion, ſtruck Demoſthenes in the public 
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enemies of this illuſtrious patriot, but, as well as 
their colleagues Diognetus and Thraſicles, the 
warm and active partiſans of the king of Macedon. 
Soon after their arrival at Delphi, Midias and 
Diognetus”* pretended ſickneſs, that they might 
allow Zſchines to diſplay, uncontrouled, his ſupe- 
rior dexterity ; and to act a part, which, requiring 
the deepeſt diſſimulation, might be performed moſt 


ſucceſsfully by a fingle traitor. The Amphictyons 


Who pre- 
ſent a de- 
dication to 
the temple 
highly of- 
fen five to 
the The- 
bans. 


were employed in repairing the temple ; the ſacred 
offerings, which had been removed and ſold by 
the impiety of the Phocians, were collected from 
every quarter of Greece; and new preſents were 
made by ſeveral ſtates, to ſupply the place of the 
old, which could not be recovered. 5 
The Athenians particularly ſignaliſed their pious 
munificence, and ſent, among other dedications, 
ſeveral golden ſhields, with the following inſcrip- 
tion: © Taken from the Medes and Thebans, 
when they fought againſt Greece.“ This offering, 
highly offenſive to the Theban deputies, was pre- 
maturely ſuſpended in the temple; the Thebans 
murmured, the Amphictyons liſtened to their com- 
plaints, and it was whiſpered in the council, that 
the Athenians deferved puniſhment for preſenting 
their gift to the god, before it had been regularly 
conſecrated, together with the other offerings. 
Pretending high indignation at theſe murmurs, 


71 ZEſchines ſays, Awyryror Tveerrew ; © That Diognetus was 
ſeized with a fever, and that the ſame misfortune happened to 
Midias,” p. 290. 
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Aichines “ ruſhed into the aſſembly, and began a 
formal, yet ſpirited defence of his countrymen; 
whn he was rudely interrupted by a Locrian, of 
Amphiſa ”?, a city eight miles diſtant from Del- 
phi, which growing populous and powerful on the 
ruins of Criſſa and Cirrha, had ventured to culti- 
vate the Cirrhean plain, which, near three cen- 
turies before, had been deſolated by the Amphic- 
tyons, ſolemnly conſecrated to Apollo, and devoted 
to perpetual ſterility 74, 

The artful Locrian, affecting a religious zeal.not 
leſs ardent than the patriotiſm of Æſchines, cla- 
morouſlly interrupted that orator, calling aloud in 
the aſſembly, that it ill became the dignity of the 
Amphictyons to hear with patience the juſtifica- 
tion, much leſs the praiſes of Athens, a city im- 


pious and profane, which, in defiance of human 


and divine laws, had ſo recently abetted the exe- 


crable ſacrilege of the Phocians ; that if the Am- 


phictyons followed his advice, or conſulted the 
dictates of duty and honour, they would not al- 
low the deteſted name of the Athenians to be 
mentioned in that auguſt council . | 


72 Ap2pee 0s jus My xa TeoluoTigor Tw; exoihrvuberog my To 
und LEſchin. p. 290. 

73 ZEſchines varniſhes the ſtory with inimitable addref: ; 

arabonaa; rig r ApPiTT:iwrs aleo aTENY:fHAT0;y xa. 0g £1404 ePa- 
reTo dz Tuna; pETIO X Rwy 10; Os 2as Ganmonc; Twos SCH 
yew avroy Teaxyopey. © He was interrupted by the vociferation 
of a certain Amphiſſean, a man the moſt. impudent, totally illi- 
terate, and perhaps impelled to folly by ſome offended divinity.” 


74 See theſe events particularly related, vol. i. c. v. p. 213. 
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EÆſchines thus obtained an opportunity of ex- 
citing ſuch tumults in the aſſembly as ſuited the 


views of Philip “s. In the ardour of patriotic in- 


dignation, which he knew ſo well to aſſume, he 
poured forth a torrent of impetuous invectiye 
againſt the inſolent Locrian, and his city Amphiſſa; 
not only juſtified the innocence, but diſplayed 
with oſtentation the illuſtrious merit of the Athe- 


nians; and then addreſſing the Amphictyons with a 


look peculiarly earneſt and expreſſive, © Say, ye 
Grecians ! ſhall men who never knew the exalted 
pleaſures of virtue and renown, be ſuffered to tear 
from us the ineſtimable rewards of glory fo juſtly 
earned??? Shall men, themſelves polluted by ſacri- 
lege, and already devoted to deſtruction by the moſt 
awful 1 imprecations, preſume to call the Athenians 


profane and impious? Look down, ye reverend 


guardians of religion! look down on that plain 
(pointing to the Cirthean plain, which might be 
ſeen from the temple), behold theſe lands anciently 
devoted to the god, but now appropriated and cul- 
tivated by the Amphiſſeans ; behold the numerons 


76 Demoſthen. de Corona. 

+77 The perſuahve energy with which ZEſchines defends his 
treachery, or rather diſplays his patriotiſm, on this occaſion, is 
not excelled by any thing in Demoſthenes himſelf. Had the 
works of the latter periſhed, the two orations of ZEſchines (de 
falſa Legatione, and in Cteſiphont.) would have juſtly been re. 
garded as the moſt perfect models of eloquence produced by hu- 
man genius. But the works, and even the name of ZEſchines, 
are eclipſed in the fame of his rival. So diſproportionate are the 
rewards of acting a firſt and a ſecond part, and ſo juſt the poet's 
advice to all candidates for fame : 
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buildings which they have erected there, and that 
accurſed port of Cirrha, juſtly dempliſhed by our 
anceſtors, now rebuilt and fortified.” ZAſchines 
here read the oracle of Apollo, which condemned 
that harbour and thoſe lands to perpetual deſola- 
tion. Then proceeding with increaſed vehemence: 
« For myſelf, ye Grecians | I ſwear, that I my- 
ſelf, my children, my country, will diſcharge our 
duty to heaven ; and, with all the powers and fa- 
culties of mind and body, avenge the abominable 
violation of the conſecrated territory. Do you, 
Amphictyons! determine as wiſdom ſhall direct. 
Your offerings are prepared, your victims are 
brought to the altar ; you are ready to offer ſolemn 
prayers for bleſſings on yourſelves, and on the re- 
publics which you repreſent. But confider with 
what voice, with what heart, with what confidence, 
you can breathe out your petitions, while you ſuf- 
fer the profanation of the Amphiſſeans 'to pals 
unrevenged. Hear the words of the imprecation, 
not only againſt thoſe who cultivate the conſecrated 
ground, but againſt thoſe who neglect to puniſh 
them: May they never preſent an acceptable 


offering to Apollo, Diana, Latona, or Minerva 


the provident ; but may all their ſacrifices and re- 
ligious rites be for ever rejected and abhorred ?* !” 
The warmth of Zſchines occaſioned the utmoſt 
confuſion in the aſſembly. The golden ſhields, 
irregularly dedicated by the Athenians, were no 
longer the ſubject of diſcourſe. This flight impro- 
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priety diſappeared amidſt the enormous impieties 


wy Of the Amphiſſeans, which had been fo forcibly 


painted to the ſuperſtitious fancies of the terrified 
multitude. It was determined, after violent con- 
tentions between thoſe who accuſed, and thoſe who 
defended, this unhappy people, that the Amphic- 
tyons, having ſummoned the aſſiſtance of the citi- 
zens of Delphi, ſhould next day repair to the Cir- 


. rhean plain, in order to burn, cut down, and deſtroy 


The Am- 
phictyons 
appoint 


the houſes and plantations, which had ſo long 
adorned and defiled that devoted territory. The 
ravagers met with little oppoſition in performing 


this pious devaſtation; but as they returned to- 


wards the temple, they were overtaken and aſ- 
faulted by a numerous party of Amphiſſeans, Wo 
threw them into diſorder, took ſeveral priſoners, 
and purſued the reſt to Delphi. The ſignal of war 
was now raiſed ; the inſulted Amphictyons, in 
whoſe perſons the ſanctity of religion had been vio- 
lated, complained to their reſpective republics, 
while the recent audacity of the Amphiſſeans ag- 
gravated their ancient crimes and enormities. But 
agreeably to the languor inherent in councils which 
poſſeſs only a delegated authority, the meaſures of 
the Amphictyons were extremely ſlow and irreſo- 
lute ; and when they at length raiſed an army un- 
der the command of Cottyphus, a Theſſalian, and 
a creature of Philip's, their operations were ill 
conducted and unſucceſsful *. | 
Affairs were thus brought to the iſſue which had 
been expected by Zſchines, and the accomplices 
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who aſſiſted him in promoting the intereſt of the 
king of Macedon. They loudly declaimed in the 
council againſt the lukewarm indifference of the 
Grecian ſtates in a war which ſo deeply concerned 


the national religion. It became the Amphic- 
tyons, therefore, as the miniſters of Apollo, and 
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the guardians of his temple, to ſeek out and em- 


ploy ſome. more powerful inſtrument of the di- 


vine Vengeance. Philip of Macedon had for- 
merly given proof of his pious zea] in the Pho- 
cian war. That prince was now returning in tri- 


umph from his Scythian expedition. His aſſiſt- 
ance muſt again be demanded (nor would it be de- 
manded in vain) to defend the cauſe of Apollo and 
the ſacred ſhrine.” This propoſal being approved, 


a deputation of the Amphictyons met Philip in 


Thrace. He received their welcome meſſage with 
well- affected ſurpriſe, but declared his veneration 
for the commands of the council, which he ſhould 
be ever ready to obey *. 

The -vigilant prince had already taken proper 
meaſures for acting as general of the Amphic- 
tyons, and provided a ſufficient number of tranſ- 
ports to convey his army into Greece, He under- 
ſtood that notwithſtanding the intrigues of Æſchi- 
nes and his affociates, the Athenians had been per- 
ſuaded by Demoſthenes to oppoſe his deſign, and 
that their admirals Chares and Proxenus prepared 
to intercept his paſſage with a ſuperior naval 


force. To baffle this oppoſition, Philip employed 
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a ſtratagem. A light 9 0 was diſpatched to 
Macedon with letters of ſuch import as gave rea- 
ſon to believe that he purpoſed immediately re- 


turning into Thrace“. Beſides writing to Anti- 


pater, his principal confidant and miniſter, he took 
care to maſk his artifice, by ſending letters to his 


queen Olympias. The brigantine deſignedly fell 
into the hands of the Athenians. The diſpatches 


were ſeized and read; but the letter of the queen 
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was politely forwarded to its deſtination®. The 
Athenian admirals quitted their ſtation, and Phi- 
lip arrived, without oppoſition, on the coaſt of 
Locris, from whence he proceeded to Delphi. 
Though the Macedonians alone were far more 
numerous than ſeemed neceſſary for the reduction 
of Amphiſſa, the king, in the month of Novem- 
ber, diſpatched circular letters through moſt parts 
of Greece, requiring from the Thebans, Pelo- 
ponneſians, and other ſtates, the aſſiſtance of their 
combined arms to maintain the cauſe of the Am- 
phictyons and Apollo. The Thebans, rather inti- 


' midated by a powerful army in their neighbour- 


hood, than inclined to the Macedonians, of whoſe 
deſigns they had lately become extremely jealouf, 
ſent. a ſmall body of infantry to join the ſtandard 
of Philip. The Lacedzmonians, long diſguſted 
with the meaſures of Greece, and envying the 
power of Macedon, which they had not public 
ſpirit to oppoſe, beheld all recent tranſactions with 
a contemptuous diſregard, and ſeemed firm in 
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alben, to a ſenſe of their vas pode 
Philip with ten thouſand mercenaries, deſpiſing 
the threats of the oracle, againſt thoſe who took 
part with the impious Amphiſſeans. The orator 
boldly accuſed the Pythian prieſteſs and her mini- 
ſters of being bribed to Phjlippiſe, or to propheſy 


as might beſt ſuit the intereſt of Philip; while Æſ- 
chines, on the other hand, accuſed his adverſary 


of having received a thouſand drachmas, and an 


annual penſion of twenty minæ, to abet the im- 


piety of Amphiſſa . The king of Macedon, 
without waiting for any farther reinforcement than 
that which he had received from the Thebans, be- 
ſieged, took, and garriſoned that unfortunate city; 


and having routed and put to flight the Athenian 


mercenaries, ſpread the terror of his arms round 
all the neighbouring territory“. 

The news of theſe events occaſioned dreadful 
conſternation in Athens. The terrified citizens, 
who could not be perſuaded to tear themſelves from 
their beloved pleaſures in order to defend Amphiſla, 
believed the moment approaching when they muſt 
defend their own walls againſt the victorious in- 


vader. After leſs altercation and delay than uſually 


prevailed in their councils, they ſent an embaſſy to 
Philip, craving a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and, at 
the ſame. time, diſpatched their ableſt orators to 
rouſe the Greeks from their ſupine negligence, and 
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to animate and unite them againſt a Barbarian, who, 


common country. Megara, Eubcea; Leucas, 
Corinth, Coreyra, and Achaia, favourably re- 
ceived the ambaſſadors, and readily entered into a 
league againſt Macedon. Thebes fluctuated in 
uncertainty, hating the Athenians as rivals, and 
dreading Philip as a tyrant. The fituation of the 
Theban territory, through which Philip muſt 
march before he could invade Attica, rendered the 
deciſion of that people peculiarly important *. To 
gain or to retain their friendſhip, the intrigues of 
Philip, the eloquence of Athens, had been em- 


ployed with unwearied aſſiduity. The Thebans 
temporiſed, deliberated, reſolved, and changed 


their reſolutions. The. partiſans of Athens were 
moſt numerous, thoſe of Macedon moſt active, 


while the great body of the Theban people heard 


Philip 
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the clamours and arguments of both parties with 
that ſtupid indifference, and took their meaſures 
with that lethargic ſlowneſs, which diſgraced even 
the heavy character of Bæotians 8s. 

To fix their wavering irre ſolution, and to awaken 
their ſenſibility, Philip at length had recourſe to 
the ſtrong impreſſion of terror. From the general 
wreck of Phocis, his foreſight and policy had 
ſpared the walls of Elatza, a city important by 
its ſituation between two ranges of mountains, 
which opened into Phocis and Bœotia. The ci- 


85 Diodor. I. xvi. p. 474. 86 Demoſthen. de Coron. 
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tadel was built on an eminence, waſhed by the river 
Cephiſſus, which flowed in a winding courſe through 
Bœotia into the lake Copais; a broad expanſe of 
water, which, by ſeveral navigable ſtreams, com- 
municated with Attica. This valuable poſt, con- 


veniently ſituate for receiving reinforcements from 


Theſſaly and Macedon, commanding the paſſage 


into Bœotia, diſtant only two days march from 
Attica, and which, being garriſoned by a power- 


ful army, might continually alarm the ſafety of 
Thebes and Athens, Philip ſeized with equal bold- 
neſs and celerity ”, drew the greater part of his 
troops thather, repaired and ſtrengthened the walls 
of the place, and having thus ſecured himſelf from 
ſurpriſe, watched a favourable opportunity of in- 
flicting puniſhment on the Athenians, who had 


given him ſufficient ground to repreſent them as 


the enemies of the Amphictyonic council ®*, by 
whoſe, authority the king of Macedon affected to 
be guided in all his operations. 

We are not informed of the immediate effect 
of this vigorous meaſure on the reſolutions of 
the Thebans ; but the terror and conſternation of 
the uncorrupt part of the citizens, may be conjec- 
tured by what happened on the ſame occaſion at 
Athens, It was late in the evening when a courier 
arrived with the melancholy tidings that Philip had 
taken poſſeſſion of Elatæa. The people had re- 
tired to their houſes ; the magiſtrates ſupped in the 
Prytanzum ; but in a moment all were abroad, 
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Some haſtened to the generals; others went in queſt 
of the officer © whoſe buſineſs it was to ſummon the 
citizens to council ; moſt flocked to the market- 
place; and, in order to make room for the aſſem- 
bly, pulled! down or burned the temporary wooden 


edifices erected by the tradeſmen or artificers who 


expoſed their wares to ſale in that ſpacious ſquare. 
Before dawn the confuſion. ceaſed ; the citizens 
were all aſſembled ; the ſenators took their places; 
the preſident reported to them the alarming intel- 
ligence that had been received. The herald then 
proclaimed with a loud voice, That he who had 
any thing to offer on the preſent emergence, ſhould: 
mount the roſtrum, and propoſe his advice.“ The 
invitation, though frequently repeated, was re- 
ceived with ſilence and diſmay. The magiſtrates, 
the generals, the demagogues, were all preſent; 
but none obeyed the ſummons of the herald, which 
Demoſthenes calls the voice of their country im- 
ploring the aſſiſtance of her children ?. 
At length that accompliſhed orator aroſe, and 


obtained the nobleſt triumph of patriotiſm ; having 


propoſed, amidſt univerſal conſternation, an ad- 
vice equally prudent, generous, and ſucceſsful. 
He began by darting a ray of hope into the de- 
ſponding citizens, and affuring them that were 
not the Thebans, the greater part at leaſt of the 


89 Tor 0@ATI/xTI taken, p. 317. 
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deen often cited, and can never be too much ſtudied, as one of 
the fineſt examples of oratorical narration. 
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Thebans, hoſtile to Philip, that prince would 1 
be actually poſted at Elatæa, but on the Athenian 
frontier. He exhorted his countrymen to ſhake 
off the unmanly terror which had furpriſed them: 
and, inſtead of fearing for themſelves, to fear only 
for their neighbours, whoſe territories were more 
immediately threatened, and who muſt ſuſtain the 


firſt ſhock of the invaſion. Let your forces,” 


continued he, immediately march to Eleuſis, in 


order to ſhow the Thebans, and all Greece, that 


as thoſe who have ſold their country, are ſupported 


by the Macedonian forces at Elatza, ſo:you are 
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ready to defend with your hereditary courage and 


fortune thoſe who fight for liberty. Let ambaſſa- 
dors at the ſame time be ſent to Thebes, to remind 
that republic of the good offices conferred by your 
anceſtors; to aſſure the Thebans, that you do not 
conſider them as aliens; that the people of Athens 


have forgot all recent hoſtilities with the citizens 


of Greece, and will never forſake the cauſe of their 
common country, which is actually, in a peculiar 


manner, the cauſe of Thebes. To this commu- 


nity,” therefore, offer your moſt diſintereſted ſer- 


vices. To make any demand for ' yourſelves, 


would be highly improper in the preſent juncture, 
Aſſure them that you are deeply affected by their 
danger, and prepared gehcrouſly to defend them ta 
the utmoſt of your power. 

Theſe propoſals being received with general ap- 
probation, Demoſthenes drew up a formal decree 
for carrying them into execution; a decree which 
may be conſidered as the expiring voice of a people, 
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who, agreeably to the magnanimous counſel of 


—— Pericles, had determined, that when every thing 


mortal periſhed, the fame of Athens ſhould re- 
main”. Having painted, in the moſt odious co- 
lours, the perfidy and violence of Philip; and 
having ſtigmatiſed with due ſeverity the recent in- 


"91 See vol. ii. c. xv. p. 229. Io defending his own condu®, 
notwithſtanding the unfortunate conſequences with which it was 
attended, Demoſthenes ſeems animated by the true 1 of Pe- 
ricles. BGH Ts % wapxoor awe; un Teo; $,og > Ouws ! panda; 
ru brig Ce dar uhανον axa pat” euvoians & Nr Oewgno atu* £6 ae 
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mewrys Aioximy xz Iapagrigy, Com g xixgayucy bs ohh def wi 
WT; arg TY TON TETWY 19" wig n dens u Tgryour 1 TH f 
AovTog aeg t N The beauties of ſuch paſſages, depending 
chiefly on collocation of words and ſentiments, of which De- 
moſthenes, of all writers, was the greateſt maſter; cannot be 
tranſlated, The meaning is, „I will venture to ſay what is 
contrary to common opinion, and, in the name of the Gods 
regard not its extravagance, but examine it with indulgence. 
Had all of you foreſeen what was going to happen, had the 
canſequences of our conduct been manifeſt, and had you, ZEſchi- 
nes, repeatedly proclaimed them with ,A loud voice, you, who 
then opened not your mouth, yet the ' Athenians ought not to 
have forſaken the cauſe of Grecian freedom, unleſs they forſook 
their glory, their anceſtors, and their renown with ſucceeding 
ages.” The fame thought is expreſſed in language ſtill bolder, 
after the hearers are prepared for it, by*a page of the moſt ani. 
mated eloquence : A en if), mw; nuapriTiy args; Aba, Tor 
urig Tn; are nge d Gwrngiag dure age,, u ha TE oy 
Mareen meaxutorvoarra; Twr mpoyorer, &. See the paſſage, p. 343. 
He ſwears by thoſe who fell at Marathon, Platza, Salamis and 
Artemiſium, that the Athenians did not err in defending, with un- 
equal fortune, and againſt ſuperior force, the public ſafety and liberty, 
Such paſſages, when detached, may appear extravagant and gigantic; 
but, as in the church of St. Peter's, where all is arranged with ſuch 
admirable ſymmetry, that no figure appears beyond the natural ſize, 
ſo, in the works of Demoſthenes, nothing appears monſtrous, becauſe 
all is great, 
ſtances 
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ſtances of his injuſtice and luſt of power, the ora- 
tor concludes, For ſuch reaſons, the ſenate and 
people of Arhens, emulating the glory of their 
anceſtors, to whom the liberty of Greece was ever 
dearer than the intereſt of their particular repub- 
lic, and humbly revering the gods and heroes, 
ians of the Athenian city and territory, whoſe 
aid they now 1mplore, have reſolved to ſend to the 
coaſt of Bœotia a fleet of two hundred fail, to 
march to Eleuſis with their whole military ſtrength, 
to diſpatch ambaſſadors to the ſeveral ſtates of 
Greece, and particularly to the Thebans, encou- 
them to remain unterrified amidft the dan- 
rs which threaten them, and to exert themſelves 
manfully in defence of the common cauſe, with 
aſſurance that the people of Athens, unmindful 
of old or later differences which have prevailed be- 
tween the two republics, are determined and ready 
to ſupport them with all their faculties, their trea- 
ſures, their navies, and their arms; well knowing, 
that to contend for pre-eminence with the Greeks 
is an honourable conteſt; but to be commanded 
by a foreigner, and to ſuffer a Barbarian to wreſt 
the ſovereignty from their hands, would tarniſh 
their e glory, and dilgrnce their country 
for ever.“ 
The ſame undaunted ſpirit which dictated this 
decree, attended the exertions of Demoſthenes in 
his efnbaſly to Thebes, in which he triumphed 


over the intrigues of Amyntas and Clearchus, and 


over the eloquence of Philon of Byzantium, the 


emiſſaries 1 by Philip on this important 
occaſion. 
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— — occaſion, The Thebans paſſed a decree for re- 

—ciiving with gratitude the proffered aſſiſtance of 
Athens ; and the Athenian army having ſoon after 
taken the field, were admitted within the Theban 
walls, and treated with all the flattering diſtinctions 
of ancient hoſpitality, 


Prepara- Meanwhile Philip having advanced towards the 


both Gdes Bceotian frontier, his detached parties were foiled 

forme: in two rencounters with the confederates. Regard- 

Chæro- leſs of theſe loſſes, to which, perhaps, he 

8 poſely ſubmitted, as neceſſary ſtratagems to ; 2 
the enemy from their walls, he proceeded with his 
main body, . thirty-two thouſand ſtrong, to the 
plain of Chæronæa. This place was conſidered 
by Philip as well adapted to the operations of the 
Macedonian phalanx ; and the ground for his en- 
campment, and afterwards the field of battle, were 
choſen with equal ſagacity; having in view, on 
one ſide, a temple of Hercules, whom the Mace- 
donians regarded as the author of their royal houſe, 
and the high protector of their fortune; and, on 
the other, the banks of the Thermodon, a ſmall 
river flowing into the Cephiſſus, announced by 
the oracles of Greece as the deſtined ſcene of de- 
ſolation and woe to their unhapyy country v. The 
generals of the confederate Greeks had been much 
leſs careful to avail themſelves of the powerful 


| 9 Demoſthenes, who furniſhes the above narrative, avoids 
* dwelling, on the following melancholy events, which are related by 
Diodorws, |. xvi. p. 475» & ſeqq. Plut. in Alexand, Strabo, 1, Ix. 
p- 414. Juſtin. I. ix. c. iii. & Pauſanias * 
- 93 Plut. in Vit. Demoſth. | EYE 
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ſanctions of ſuperſtition. Unreſtrained by inauſpi-! 


cious ſacrifices, the Athenians had left their city 
at the exhortation of Demoſthenes, to wait no 
other omen but the cauſe of their country. Re- 


eſs of oracles, they afterwards advanced to 


the ill-fated Thermodon, aecompanied by the 
Thebans, and the ſcanty reinforcements raiſed by 
the iſlands, and ſtates of Peloponneſus, which had 
joined their alliance. Their army amounted to 
thirty thouſand men, animated by the nobleſt 
cauſe for which men can fight, but commanded by 
the Athenians Lyſicles and Chares, the firſt but 
little, and the ſecond unfavourably, known; and 
by Theagenes the Theban, a perſon ſtrongly ſuſ- 
peed of treachery ; all three creatures of cabal, 
and tools of faction, ſlaves of intereſt or volup- 
tuouſneſs, whoſe characters (eſpecially as they had 
been appointed to command the only ſtates whoſe 
ſhame, rather than virtue, yet oppoſed the public 
enemy) are alone ſufficient to prove that Wa 
was ripe for ruin. 

When the day approached for aboliſhing the tot- 
tering independence of thoſe turbulent republics, 
which their own internal vices, and the arms and 
intrigues of Philip, had been gradually undermining 
for twenty-two years, both armies formed in battle 
array before the riſing of the ſun.” ' The right wing 
of the Macedonians was headed by Philip, who 
judged proper to oppoſe in perſon the dangerous 
fury of the Athenians. His ſon Alexander, only 
nineteen years of age, but ſurrounded by expe- 
fienced officers, commanded the left wing, which 

I faced 
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faced the Sacred Band of the Thebans. The auxi- 
liaries of either army were poſted in the centre. 
In the beginning of the action, the Athenians 
charged with impetuoſity, and repelled the oppo- 
fing diviſions of the enemy; but the youthful ar- 
dour of Alexander obliged the Thebans * to retire, 
the Sacred Band being cut down to a man. The 
activity of the young prince completed their diſ- 
order, and purſued the ſcattered multitude with his 
Theſſalian cavalry. 


Meantime the Athenian generals, too much 
elated by their firſt advantage, loſt the opportunity 
to improve it; for, having repelled the centre and 
right wing of the Macedonians, except the phalanx, 
which was compoſed of choſen men, and imme 
diately commanded by the king, they, inſtead of 
attempting to break this formidable body, by at- 
tacking it in flank, preſſedꝰ forward againſt the 
fugitives, the inſolent Lyſicles exclaiming in yain 
triumph, © Purſue, my brave countrymen ! let 
us drive the cowards to Macedon,” . Philip ob- 
ſerved this raſh folly with contempt, and ſaying to 
thoſe around him, our enemies know not how 


do conquer, commanded his phalanx, by a rapid 


evolution, to gain an adjacent eminence, from 
which they poured down, firm and collected, on 
the advancing Athenians, whoſe confidence of ſup- 
ceſs had rendered them totally inſenſible to danger. 
But the irreſiſtible ſhock of the Macedonian ſpear 
converted their fury into deſpair. Above a thoy- 


9 Plutarch. in Alexand, 95 Polyæn. Stratagem. I. iv. c. ii, 
ſand 
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fand fell, two thouſand were taken prifoners; the 


Of the Thebans more were killed than talcen. 
Few of the confederates periſhed, as they had little 
ſhare in the action, and as Philip, perceiving his 
victory to be complete, gave orders to ſpare the 
vanquiſhed, with a clemency unuſual in that age, 
and not leſs honourable to his underſtanding than 
his heart; ſince his humanity thus ſubdued the 
minds, and youre” the IE wy his ps rr 


enemies ®, 
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According to the Grecian ili the baith was Philip vi- 


followed by an entertainment, at which the king, 


firs the 
field of 


preſiding in perſon, received the congratulations of bale. 


his friends, and the humble ſupplications of the 
Athenian deputies, who'craved-the badies of their 
flain. Their requeſt, which ſerved as an acknow- 
ledgment of their defeat, was readily granted; but 
before they availed themſelves of the permiſſion to 
carry off their dead, Philip, who with his natural 
intemperance had protracted the entertainment till 
morning, iſſued forth with his licentious com- 
panions to -viſit the field of battle ; their heads 
crowned with feſtive garlands, their minds intoxi- 
cated with the inſolence of wine and victory; yet 
the ſight of the ſlaughtered Thebans, which firſt 
preſented itſelf to their eyes, and particularly the 
lacred band of friends and lovers, who lay covered 
with honourable wounds, on the ſpot where they 
had been drawn up to fight, brought back theſe 


% Pauſan, Achaic. Diodor. & Juſtin. ubi ſupra. 
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inſolent ſpectators to the ſentiments of reaſon and 
humanity, Philip beheld the awful ſcene with a 
mixture of admiration and pity ; and, after an af- 
ſecting ſilence, denounced a ſolemn curſe againſt 


thoſe who baſely ſuſpected the friendſhip of ſuch 


His levity 
repri- 
manded by 
Demades. 


brave men to be tainted with n and in- 
famous paſſions 7. 

But this ſerious temper of mind did not lat 
long; for having proceeded to that quarter of the 
field where the Athenians had fought and fallen, 
the king abandoned himſelf to all the levity and 


littleneſs of the moſt petulant joy. | Inſtead of be- 
ing impreſſed with a deep ſenſe of his recent dan- 
ger, and with dutiful gratitude to Heaven for the 


The differ- 
ent treat- 
ment of 
the Athe- 


nians and 


Thebans 


happineſs of his eſcape, and the importance of his 
victory, Philip only compared the boaſtful pre- 
tenſions, with the mean performances of his Athe- 
nian enemies; and, ſtruck by this contraſt, re- 
hearſed, with che inſolent mockery of a buffoon, the 
pompous declaration of war lately drawn up by the 
ardent patriotiſm and too ſanguine hopes of De- 
moſthenes. It was on this occaſion that the orator 
Demades at once rebuked the folly, and flattered 
the ambition of Philip, by aſking him, Why he 
aſſumed the character of Therſites, when fortune 


aſſigned him the part of Agamemnon “? 


Whatever might be the effect of this ſharp re- 
primand ”, it is certain that the king of Macedon 
indulged not, on any future occaſion, a vain 


97 Plutarch! in Pelopid. 9? Idem in Demoſthen. 
© Plutarch aſcribes to this ſinart obſervation the moderation of 
Plulip's ſubſequent conduct. 
triumph 
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triumph over the. vanquiſhed. When adviſed by 
his generals to advance into Attica, and to render 
himſelf maſter of Athens, he only replied, « Have 
I done ſo much for glory, and ſhall I deſtroy the 
theatre of that glory ? His ſubſequent conduct 
correſpanded. with the moderation of this ſenti- 
ment, He reſtored, without ranſom, the Athe- 
nian priſoners; who, at departing, having de- 
manded their baggage, were alſo gratified in this 
particular ; the king pleaſantly obſerving, that the 
Athenians ſeemed to think he had not conquer- 
ed them in earneſt vo. Soon afterwards he diſ- 
patched his ſon Ager, and Antipater, the 
moſt truſted of his miniſters, to offer them peace 
on ſuch favourable terms as they had little reaſon 
to expect. They were required to ſend deputies 
to the Iſthmus of Corinth, where, to adjuſt their 
reſpective contingents of troops for the Perſian ex 
pedition, Philip purpoſed aſſembling, early in the 
ſpring, a general convention of all the Grecian 
ſtates ; they were ordered to ſurrender the iſle of 
Samos, which actually formed the principal ſtation 
of their fleet, and the main bulwark and defence of 
all their maritime or inſular poſſeſſions; but they 
were allowed to enjoy, unmoleſted, the Attic ter- 
ritory, with their hereditary form of government, 
and. flattered by the acquiſition of Oropus, for 
which they had ſo long contended with the un- 
happy Thebans *. It was not merely in being 


260 Plutarch in Apophth. 10 Idem, ibid. 
192 Pauſanias Beotic. Diodorus, ubi ſupra. 
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deprived of this city, that the Thebans experienced 


wy the indignation of the conqueror. From the tranſ- 


Cavſes 
from 
which it 


proceeded, 


actions between Macedon and Thebes, in the 
early part of his reign, Philip thought himſelf en- 
titled to treat that people, not as open and gene- 
rous enemies, whoſe ſtruggle for freedom deſerved 
his clemency, but as faithleſs and inſidious rebels, 
who merited all the ſeverity of his juſtice. He 
puniſhed the republican party with unrelenting 
rig6ur ; reſtored the traitors, whom they had ba- 
nithed, to the firſt honours of the republic; and, 
in order to ſupport their government, placed a 
Macedonian garriſon in the Theban citadel . 


In his oppoſite treatment of the two republics, 
Philip, it is probable, was ſwayed neither by af- 
fection nor hatred ; his generoſity and his rigour 
were alike artificial, and both directed by his in- 
tereſt, Beſides the different characters of the The- 
bans and Athenians, which rendered the former as 
ſenſible to the impreſſion of fear, as the latter were 
ſuſceptible of gratitude and eſteem, the Thebans 
had too long, and too early, abandoned the cauſe 
of Greece, and too ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves 
in eſtabliſhing the power of Macedon, to acquire 
much reputation by one unſucceſsful attempt to 
refiſt Philip, to which they had been at length 
rouſed leſs by their own public ſpirit or courage, 
than by the zeal and eloquence of Demoſthenes. 
The Athenians, on the contrary, who from the 
beginning had oppoſed the views of this prince, 


303 Juſtin. I. Ix. c. iv. 


though 
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though with far leſs prudence and activity than 


their ſituation required 3 who, through the whole 


courſe of his reign, had continued to traverſe his 


meaſures, and to ſpurn his authority; and who, 
previoully to the laſt fatal encounter at Chæronæa, 
had endeavoured to form a general confederacy, 


and when that proved impoſſible, had determined, 


almoſt unaſſiſted and alone, to reſiſt the common 


foe, ſeemed entitled to. ſuch gratitude and. ap- 
plauſe, as compaſſion beſtows on ill-direfted va- 
lour and unfortunate patriotiſm; and the rigorous 
treatment of ſuch a people muſt have ſhocked the 


ſentiments, and exaſperated the hatred, of every 


citizen of Greece, who yet retained the fainteſt 


tincture of ancient principles, or who was {till ani- 


mated by the ſmalleſt ſpark. of public ſpirit, . - _ 
Philip too well underſtood his intereſt, thus to 
tarniſh the glory, and riſk the fruits of victory, 
although the daring and imprudent behaviour of 
the Athenians, after the battle, might have ſerved 
to juſtify the harſheſt meaſures. The firſt news 
of their defeat filled the city with tumult or con- 


ſternation. But when the diſorder ceaſed, the 


people ſhewed themſelves diſpoſed to. place their 
whole confidence in arms, none in the mercy of 
Philip. Upon the motion of Hyperides , a de- 
cree paſſed for ſending to the Piræus Weir wives, 


children, and moſt valuable effects, together with 


the ſacred images and ornaments of their gods. 


- 294 Plut, in Vita Hiperid, 
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By the ſame decree, the rights and freedom of the 
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| n. city were beſtowed on ſtrangers and ſlaves, and 
TH teſtored to perſons declared infamous, on this one 
condition, that they exerted themſelves in the pub- 
lic defence. Demoſthenes, with equal ſucceſs, 
. propoſed a decree for repairing the walls and-forti- 
fications, a work which, being himſelf appointed 
to ſuperintend, he generouſly accompliſhed at the 
expence of his private fortune . The orator 
Lycurgus undertook the more eaſy - taſk) of im- 
peaching the worthleſs Lyſicles, whoſe miſconduct 
in the day of battle had been the immediate cauſe 
of the late fatal diſaſter. In a diſcourſe calculated 
to revive the ſpirit of military enthuſiaſm,” which 
had anciently animated the Athenians, the ſpeaker 
thus warmly apoſtrophiſed the conſcious guilt of 
the mute and trembling general: The - Athe- 
nians have been totally defeated in an engage- 
ment; the enemy have erected a trophy to. the 
eternal diſhonour of Athens; and Greece is now 
prepared to receive the deteſted yoke of ſervitude. 
You were our commander on that inglorious day; 
and ſtill you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light 
of the ſun, and appear in our public places, a 
living monument of the diſgrace and ruin of your 
country.“ The quick reſentment of the hearers 
ſupplied the conſequence, and the eee was 
dragged to execution. | (7 
Philips Neither the inflammatory decrees, nor ahi hoſtile 
| modera- 2 preparations, of Athens, could ſhake the mode- 
victory. ration nion of Philip, or determine him to alter the 
255 Demoſth, de Cena | us Diodor. I. xvi. * en. 
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favourable terms of accommodation, which he had 
already propoſed by his ambaſſadors. The 
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triotic or republican party, headed by che orators 


juſt mentioned, breathed hatred and revenge; but, 
at the interceſſion of the Areopagus, which on this 
occaſion acted ſuitably to the fame of its ancient 
viſdom, the prudent and virtuous Phocion / was 
appointed to the chief command. The diſcern- 
ment of this ſtateſman and general, whoſe merit 
had been neglected while it was yet time to per- 
form any eſſential ſervice, might eaſily perceive 
the vanity of attempting to recover the honour of 
a people, who, antecedently to their defeat by 
Philip, had been ſtill more fatally ſubdued by their 
own pernicious vices. Amidſt the important 
events of the Macedonian war, and .amidſt the 
dreadful misfortunes which, in conſequence of its 
melancholy ifſue, hung over their country, a ſet of 
Athenian citizens, diſtinguiſhed by their rank and 
fortune, and known by the appellation of the Sixty, 
from the accidental number of their. original in- 
ſtitution, daily aſſembled into a club, where all 
ſerious tranſactions were treated with levity and 
ndicule,: and the time totally dedicated to feaſting, 
gaming, and the ſprightly exerciſes of wit and 
pleaſantry. This deteſtable ſociety ſaw '*, with- 
out emotion, their countrymen arming for battle ; 
with the moſt careleſs indifference they received 
accounts of their captivity or death; nor did the 
public calamities in any degree diſturb their feſti- 


WU3- vity, 
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vity, or interrupt, for a moment, the tranquil 
courſe of their pleaſures. Their fame having 
reached Macedon, Philip ſent them a ſum of 
money, to ſupport the expence of an inſtitution 
fo favourable to his views. But what opinion 
muſt Phocion have formed of ſuch an eſtabliſn- 
ment; or how was it poſſible for any diſpaſſionate 
man of ordinary prudence to expect, that a re- 
public ſo totally degenerate, as to foſter ſuch 
wretches within its boſom, could ſucceſsfully 
wage war againſt a vigilant and enterpriſing 
enemy ? | 

The arguments of the wiſeſt portion of the com- 
munity for accepting the peace proffered by Philip, 
were ſtrengthened and confirmed by the return of 
Demades with the Athenian priſoners taken 'at 
Chæronæa, who unanimouſly blazed forth the 
praiſes of their generous conqueror. ' Ambaſſadors 
were accordingly diſpatched to the king of Mace- 
don, to accept and ratify the treaty of peace, upon 


the terms which he had condeſcended to offer; 


and the only marks of deference ſhewn to the vio- 


lent party, who ſtill clamoured for war, were, that 
Demochares, who oſtentatiouſly affected a rude 
boldneſs of ſpeech againſt Philip, was named. 
among the ambaſſadors ; and that Demoſthenes, 


the irreconcileable enemy of that prince, was ap- 


pointed to pronounce the funeral oration in honour 
of thoſe ſlain at Chzronza. 


Demochares acquitted himſelf of his commiſ- 
ſion with that extravagant petulance which natu- 


rally flowed from his e ; and which, in the 


Grecian 
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GBrecian commonwealths, too frequently diſgraced 
the decency of public tranſactions. At their au- 
dience of leave, Philip, with leſs ſincerity than 
politeneſs, laviſhed on the ambaſſadors his uſual 
profeſſions of -friendſhip, and obligingly aſked 
them, if there was any thing farther in which he 
could gratify the Athenians ? * Yes,” ſaid De- 
mochares, „hang thyſelf,” The juſt indignation 
of all preſent broke forth againſt this unproyoked 
inſolence; when Philip, with admirable coolneſs, 
ſilenced the clamour, by ſaying, Let this ridi- 
culous brawler depart unmoleſted; and then turn- 
ing to the other ambaſſadors, © Go, tell your 
countrymen, that thoſe who can utter ſuch out- 
rages are leſs juſt and moderate, than he who can 
on them .“ | 
The honourable employment conferred on De- 
moſthenes, which ſhewed that, notwithſtanding 
the unfortunate iſſue of his counſels, the Athe- 
nians ſtill approved his principles and his pa- 
triotiſm, might have been expected to eleyate his 
ſentiments and his language to the higheſt ſtrain of 
eloquence. But the complexion of the times no 
longer admitted thoſe daring flights to which he 
had been accuſtomed to ſoar; and the powers of 
the orator ſeem to have declined with the fortunes 
of his country. With too apparent caution he 
avoids the mention of all recent tranſactions, and 
dwells with tireſome minuteneſs on the ancient, and 


even fabulous, parts of the Athenian ſtory. One 


109 Seneca de Ira. 
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en. tranſient flaſh of light breaks forth towards the end 


XXXVI. 


GS Of his diſcourſe, when, commemorating the glory 


of the ſlain, he ſays, that the removal of thoſe 
zealous republicans from their country was hke 
taking the ſun from the world ue; à figure bold, 
yet juſt; ſince, after the battle of Chæronæa, 
there remained no further hopes of reſiſting the 
conqueror—the dignity of freedom was for ever 
loſt, and the gloom of night and tyranny r N 


| and thickened over Greece *. 


— un Tis in To æaher nero rech To gt Kore, 
Ivo xine nas xaremo; ana; & N mar Cee BTW rend and ges 
ara ipeherror, „ ore K Tn duoxiua e & fre Gnnog Twv 
EM 7e p. 155. © For as if light were taken from the 


World, the remaining life of mortals would be involved in dif- 


ficulties and miſery; ſo by the death of thoſe warriors, the 
original glory of Greece was buried in darkneſs and ignominy.“ 
Of this diſcourſe, which Libanius denies to be genuine, many 
paſſages are corrupt, and many incerpolated. The general debi. 
lity of the whole may be explained by the obſervation in the text, 
without having recourſe to the defence of Wolfius: „ Ora- 
tionem Libanius Demoſthenis eſſe negat ut vilem & imbecillem 
omnino. Quod quis miretur, cum & argumentum fit, imbe- 
cille?”” Demoſthen. edit, Wolf. p. 152. 2 

i Hie dies univerſe Græciæ, et * dominationis, et 
vetuſtiſſimam libertatem finivit. Juſtin, I. ix. c. iii. Demoſ- 
thenes, Diodorus, Strabo, and Pauſanias, all n the om 
ſentiments, and nearly in the ſame were. 
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Liberal Spirit of the Macedonian Government. — 


. Philip appointed General of the Greets. Rebel- 
lion f Illyria.-— Aſalſination of Pbilip.— is 
Character. Acceſſion of Alexander. — His Ex- 
pedition againſt the Illyrians and Triballi. —He 
paſſes the Danube.—Rebellion in Greece, —De- 


ftruftion of Thebes.—Heroiſm of Timoclea.— - 


+, Alexander croſſes the Helleſpont.——State of the 
Perſian Empire.—Battle of the Granicus.— 
Siege of Miletus and Halicarnaſſus.— Bold Ad- 
venture of two Macedonian Soldiers.—Alexan- 
der's judicious Plan of War.-—Arts by which be 
"ſecured. his Congueſts.- —The Battle of Iſſus.— 

The Virtues of Alexander expand with bis 


I ah 


HE Greeks n with Bee 
and ſorrow, that by the deciſive victory of 


Qantas: Philip became maſter of their coun-: 


try*. But we ſhould form a very erroneous notion 
of the Macedonian government, if we compared 


1 Demoſth. ZEſchin. Diodor. Plutarch. Arrian, paſſim. I 
ſhall cite only the words of Strabo: ** Xaipunic %& ons Our; 
3 Apurrs , mea; Ab mnie Te vas Bowres N Koguwhigc, 


xa ren Th END xvgios· « And Chæronæa, where Philip, : 
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the ſon of Amyntas, having conquered the Athenians, Bœññ!ͥ 
tians, and Corinthians, in a great battle, rendered himſeif We | 


of Greece,” Strab, Geograph. I. ix. p. 414. 
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CHAP. jt with the deſpotiſm of the Eaſt, or the abſolute 

, dominion of many European monarchs, The au- 

— 
thority of Philip, even in his hereditary realm, 
was modelled on that admirable ſyſtem of power 
and liberty, which diſtinguiſhed and ennobled the 
policies of the heroic ages :. He adminiſtered the 
religion, decided the differences, and commanded 
the valour, of ſoldiers and freemen?. Perſonal 
merit entitled him to hold the ſceptre, which, being 
derived from Jove, could not long be ſwayed by 
unworthy hands. The ſuperiority of his abilities, 
the vigilant and impartial juſtice of his adminiſtra- 
tion, formed the main pillars of his prerogative ; 
ſince, according to the principles and feelings f 
the Macedonians, he who infringed the rights of 
his ſubje&s, ceaſed from that moment to be a 
king. | 


Je and Having effected the conqueſt of Greece, the 
—— prudence of Philip could not be ſuppoſed ambi-, 
authority fious of introducing into that country more ſevere 


in Greece. maxims of government than thoſe which preyailed 


a When Alexander, intoxicated with proſperity, claimed too 
exalted honours, he was told by Callilthenes the philoſopher, 
„% 'Os Teoyors IE Ag, ug Maxidonar, vA, &h C aka way 
Maze apxorris Na Your anceſtors came from 
Argos to Macedon, and continued there, governing the Mace. 
donians, not hy force, but by law.“ Arrian, Exped. Alexand: 
« 87. | 
. 3 In capital caſes, ſays Curtius, the ſoldiers judged in time of 

war, the citizens in time of peace. He then adds, “Nihil po- 
 tefias regum valebat niſi prius valuiſſet auctoritas; ſcilicet 

populi. Curtius, 1, vi. c. ix. p. 441+ h | 
4 A very mean ſubject literally told Philip, “ If you refuſe ta 
do me juſtice, ceaſe to be a king.” Plut. Apophth. 
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in Macedon. He affected, on the contrary, to 
reſerve inviolate the ancient forms of the repub- 
— conſtitution, and determined to govern the 
Greeks by the ſame policy with which he had ſub- 


dued them. While Macedonian garriſons kept 


poſſeſſion of Thermopylæ and the other ſtrong 
holds of Greece, the faithful and active partiſans 
of Philip controuled the reſolutions, and directed 
the meaſures, of each particular republic, The 
ſuperintendence of the ſacred games, as well as of 


the Delphic temple, rendered him the only viſible 


head of the national religion: in conſequence of 
the double right of preſiding and voting in the 
Amphictyonic council, he appeared in the cha- 
racter of ſupreme civil magiſtrate of Greece; and 
his illuſtrious victory at Chæronæa over the only 
communities that oppoſed his greatneſs, pointed 
him out as the general beſt entitled to conduct the 
military force of Greece and Macedon in the long- 
projected invaſion of Perſia; an office which, as 
he might have aſſumed it without blame, he there- 
fore ſolicited with applauſe from the MP ſuf- 


frages of the people. 
That this condeſcenſion muſt have been highly 


flattering to the vanity of the Greeks, appears from ge 


the tranſactions at Corinth, where Philip, the 
year following the battle of Chæronæa, had aſſem- 
bled a general convention of the Amphictyonic 
ſtates . In this aſſembly, Dius of Epheſus repre- 
ſented, with affecting energy, the vexations and 


5s Diodor. I. xyi. p. 556. Tor EN Downer avror rp 
&c, 6 Diodox, I. xvi, p. 556. | 
| oppreſſion 
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ca OSAS- oppreſſion which the feeble colonies of Aſia daily 
— experienced from the rapacious cruelty of the 


Perſian ſatraps. The general voice of the aſſem- 
bly approved his complaint, while they recol- 
lected, with indignation, the continual outrages of 
a people who had anciently invaded their country, 
inſulted their religion, burned their temples, and, 
not ſatisfied with theſe acts of vengeance, had re- 
duced and oppreſſed their colonies, and uninter- 
ruptedly excited and nouriſhed thoſe cruel animo- 
fities which had long filled every part of Greece 
with ſedition and blood. Philip had private 
wrongs to urge .againſt the Perſians, whoſe hatred 
and jealouſy had, on ſeveral occaſions, thwarted 
his meaſures and diſturbed his government. Yet 
he inſiſted chiefly, on their public injuries, and 
notorious enmity to the whole Grecian name, the 
honour of which could only be redeemed by, F 
ſucceſsful expedition into Aſia. 
This expedition was determined with 2— 
conſent. Philip was appointed general of the con- 
federacy; and (although the Lacedæmonians ſul- 
lenly abſented themſelves from the convention) 
when the ſeveral ſtates came to aſcertain the con- 
tingent of troops which they could reſpectively 
raiſe, the whole, excluſive of the Macedonians, 
amounted to two hundred and twenty thouſand 
foot, and fifteen thouſand horle*; a prodigious 
force, of which the domeſtic diſſenſions of the 
| Greeks had hitherto, perhaps, prevented them 


7 Ifocrat. Orat. ad Philip. 6 Juſtia, I. ix. c. v. 
fs from 
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from forming an adequate notion. On no former 
occaſion had the ſeveral republics appeared ſo 
thoroughly united in one common cauſe ; never 
had they ſhewn themſelves ſo ſenſible: of their 
combined ſtrength ; never had they teſtified ſuch 
general alacrity to take the field, or ſuch unlimited 
confidence in the abilities of their commander. 


— 
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It belongs to the biographers of the king of The ox 


Macedon, to examine the circumſtances of the 


bloody tranſaction which clouded this ' glorious 


proſpect. In the general hiſtory of Greece, it is 
ſufficient to mention, that Philip, having dif- 
patched Parmenio with a body of troops to protect 
the Aſiatic colonies, was prevented from immedi- 
ately following that commander by an inſurrection 
of the Illyrian tribes?. This unſeaſonable diver- 
ſion from the greateſt enterpriſe of his reign, was 
rendered more formidable by the domeſtic difcord 
which ſhook: the palace of Philip. A ſpirit leſs 
proud and jealous than that of Olympias, mother 
of Alexander, might have been juſtly provoked by 
the continual infidelities of her huſband, who, 
whether at home or abroad, in peace or in war, 
never ceaſed to augment the number of his wives 
or concubines**. The generous mind of Alex- 
ander muſt naturally have eſpouſed the cauſe of his 


meſtic diſ- 
Macedon. 


mother, although his own intereſt had not been 


deeply concerned in preventing Philip from con- 
. tinually giving him ſo many new rivals to the throne. 
The young prince defended the rights of Olympias 


9 Piodor. ad Olymp. e . 
3 and 
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and his own, with the impetuoſity natural to his 
character; at the nuptials of Philip with Caſſandra, 
the niece of Attalus, one of his generals and fa- 
vourites, an open rupture broke out between the 


imperious father and his more haughty ſon ; and 


the latter, concluding all thoſe to be his own friends 
who were enemies to the former, ſought refuge 
among the rebellious IIlyrians, who were * 


in arms againſt their ſovereign. 


Phit ilip ex- 
tricates 
him ſelf, 
from the 
«dificul- 
ties. 


Olymp. 
CXI. 1. 


A. C. 336. 


Is aſſaſſin- 
ated in 
going to 
the theatre. 


The dexterity of Philip extricated him from 
theſe difficulties... Having conquered the Illyrians, 
he ſoftened Alexander by aſſuring him that his il- 
luſtrious merit, which was alike admired in Greece 
and Macedon, had not eſcaped the anxious vigi- 
lance of a parent, who, by giving him many rivals 
to the throne, had only given him an opportunity 
of ſurpaſſing them all in glory and in the merited 
affection of the Macedonians . Soothed by this 
condeſcenſion,  Olympias and her ſon again ap- 


| peared at court with the diſtinction. due to their 


rank; and to announce and confirm this happy 
reconcilement with his family, Philip married his 
beloyed daughter Cleopatra to the king of Epirus, 
maternal uncle. of Alexander ; and celebrated the 
nuptials by a magnificent feſtiyal which laſted 
ſeveral days, during which the Greeks and Mace- 
donians vied with each other in ſhewing their ob- 


ſequious reſpect towards their common general and 


maſter ' 

Amidſt the tumultuous amufements of the ſelti- 
vity, Philip often appeared in public with un- 
in Plutarch. in Alexand, u Plus, Apophrh. 

guarded 
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guarded confidence in the fidelity and attachment C HA x. 
of all his ſubjects: but proceeding one day from — 
the palace to the theatre, he was ſtabbed to the 
heart by Paufanias “, a Macedonian; whether the 
aſſaſſin was ſtimulated merely by private reſent- 
ment, or prompted by the ill-appeaſed rage of 
Olympias, or inſtigated to commit this atrocity by 
the Perſian ſatraps; which laſt is aſſerted by Alex - 
ander“, who alleged the aſſaſſination of his father 
among his reaſons for invading the Perſian empire. 

Thus fell Philip of Macedon, in the forty- His cha, 
ſeventh year of his age and twenty-fourth of his Aer. 
reign ; the firſt prince whoſe life and actions hiſtory >— + 
hath deſcribed with ſuch regular accuracy, and 
circumſtantial fulneſs, as render his adminiſtration 
a matter of inſtruction to ſucceeding ages. With 
a reach of foreſight, and ſagacity peculiar to him- 
elf, he united all the prominent features of the 
Grecian character, valour, eloquence, addreſs, 
flexibility to vary his conduct without changing his 
Purpoſe, the moſt extraordinary powers of applica- 
tion and perſeverance, of cool combination and 
ardent execution. Intercepted in the middle of 
his career by the hand of an aſſaſſin, he was pre- 
vented from undertaking the juſteſt and nobleſt 
deſign of his reign ; a deſign which he had long 
meditated, and in which his near proſpect of ſuc- | 
ceſs promiſed to reward the labours and dangers of 
enn. Had not his days been ſhortened 


; 1 ; 


1; Diodor. & Juſtin. ubi ſupra, EE e 
14 Arrian. I. ii. e. iii. & Curtius, |, iv. e. 3. 


by 
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by a premature death, there is good reaſon-to be- 
lie ve that he might have ſubdued the Perſian em- 


pire; an enterpriſe more dazzling, but leſs dif- 


ficult, than the exploits which he had already at- 
chieved. Had that event taken place, the arduous 
undertakings of his long and ſucceſsful reign would 
have been ennobled and illuminated by the ſplen- 


dour of extenſive foreign conqueſt ; Philip would 


have reached the height of ſuch renown as is ob- 
tained by the habits of activity, vigilance, and 
fortitude in” the purſuit of unbounded greatneſs; 
and, in the opinion of poſterity, would perhaps' 
have ſurpaſſed the glory of all kings and con- 
querors, who either preceded or followed him; 
Yet, even on this ſuppoſition, there is not any 
man of ſenſe and probity, who, if he allows him- 
ſelf time for ſerious reflection, would purchaſe the 
tmagined grandeur and proſperity of the king of 
Macedon, at the price of his artifices and crimes'; 
and to a philoſopher, who conſidered either the 
means by which he had obtained his triumphs, or 
the probable conſequences of his dominion 'over 
Greece and Aſia, the buſy ambition of this mighty 
conqueror would appear but a enen ſcene "ut 


ſplendid miſery. 


A prince who is his own miniſter, and almoſt 
the ſole depoſitary of his own ſecrets, commonly 


leaves an arduous taſk for the labours of his ſuc- 


ceſſor. This difficulty preſented itſelf to Alex- 
ander; but it was not the only circumſtance that 
rendered his ſituation difficult. The regular order 

| | er 


F 


ö 
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of ſucceſſion had never been clearly eſtabliſhed i in 
Macedon, and, was, in ſome meaſure, -.incom- 


patible with the ſpirit of royal government, which, 


as then generally underſtood, required. ſuch quali- 
ties and accompliſhments in the firſt magiſtrate, as 
could not be expected from a promiſcuous line of 
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hereditary princes. The numerous wives of 


Philip had, however, been moſt fruitful in female 
offspring. Nor had Alexander much to appre- 


hend from the rivalſhip of his brothers, ſince 
Ptolemy, born of Arſinoe, and afterwards king 
of Egypt, was reputed to be the ſon of Lagus, 
to whom Philip had married Arſinoe, while ſhe 
was with child by himſelf ; and Aridæus, the ſon 
of Philina, who, for ſix years after the death of 
Alexander, held a pageant royalty in the Eaſt, by 


the terror of his brother's name, and through the 


diſcordant ambition of his lieutenants, poſſeſſed 
nat. vigour of mind eagerly to diſpute the ſucceſ- 
ſion. But Alexander's title was conteſted by 


Amyatas, ſon of Perdiccas, the elder brother of 
Philip, in whoſe name the laſt- mentioned prince 


originally adminiſtered the government, till the 
tender age of Amyntas being rejected by the Ma- 
cedonians, Philip ſo little feared. the revival of his 
pretenſions to the throne, that he had given him 


his daughter Cyna in marriage. This new ad- 


vantage ſtrengthened the claim of Amyntas, which, 
it was probable, would be warmly ſupported, by 
Atralus, a bold and enterpriſing commander, the 
perſonal enemy of Olympias and her ſon, of whom 
the former had recently put to death his kinſ- 
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woman Cleopatra, with ſhocking circumſtances 6f 
cruelty, . Alexander privately took meaſures with 


his friends for cruſhing thoſe dangerous enemies ; 


and, being acknowledged king of Macedon, 3 
into Greece, to reap the fruits of his father's la- 
bours, which might be loſt by delay. | 

In his journey thither, he experienced the per- 
fidious inconſtancy of the Theſſalians, whom he 
chaſtiſed with proper ſeverity; and having aſ- 
ſembled the deputies of the ſtates at Corinth, he 
was inveſted with the ſame honours “ which had 


been conferred on his predeceſſor: During his re- 


fidence in that city there happened an incident 
which more clearly diſplays the character of Alex- 
ander, than can be done by the moſt elaborate 
deſcription. Curioſity led him to viſit Diogenes 
the cynic, whoſe ſingular manners and mode of life 
have been mentioned on a former occaſion. He 
found him baſking in the ſun , and, having made 
himſelf known as the maſter of Macedon and 
Greece, aſked the philoſopher what he could do to 
oblige him? © Stand from between me and the 


ſun, was the anſwer of the cynic: upon which 


with Dio. the king obſerved to his attendants, that he 


genes the 
eynic. 


would chooſe to be Diogenes if he were not 
Alexander.“ The obſervation was natural and 
ſublime; ſince, under the moſt diſſimilar veils of 
external circumſtances and purſuits, their cha- 
wan concealed a real reſemblance. Both poſ- 


” Diodorus, l. xvii. 2, & ; ſeqq. & Juſtin, xi. . 1, & lad · 
16 Idem, ibid, 7 Pauſan, I. ii, p. 88. 


n Laertius in Vit. Diogen. 


ö ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed that proud erect ſpirit which diſdains autho- 
rity, ſpurns controul, and aſpires to domineer over 
But, by diminiſhing the number of his 
- wants, Diogenes found, in his tub, that inde- 


fortune. 


pendence of mind, which Alexander, by the un- 
bounded gratification of his deſires, could not at- 
tain on the imperial throne of Perſia. 
Alexander, having returned to Macedon, pre- 
pared for his eaſtern expedition by diffuſing the 
terror of his name among the northern Barbarians. 
The Illyrians and Triballi, mindful of the injuries 
of Philip, had haſtily taken arms to oppoſe, ere it 
became too late, the youth and inexperience of his 
ſon. But the diſcernment of the young prince 
readily perceived the danger of leaving ſuch for- 
midable enemies on his frontier. With a well- ap- 
pointed army, he marched from Araphipolis, and, 
leaving the city Philippi and Mount Orbelus on 
the left, arrived in ten days at the principal paſs 
of Mount Hæmus, which led into the territory of 
the Triballi. There he found a new, and not leſs 
formidable - enemy. The independent tribes of 
Thrace; having embraced the cauſe of the Tri- 
balli, had ſeized an eminence commanding the 
paſs; and, inſtead of a breaſtwork, had fortified 
themſelves with their carriages or waggons, which 
they purpoſed to roll down. on the Macedonians. 
To elude this unuſual attack, Alexander com- 
manded ſuch of his troops as could not conveni- 
ently open their ranks, and allow free iſſue to the 
intended violence, to fall flat on the ground, and 
carefully cloſe their ſhields, that the deſcending 
Vor. IV. R 


waggons 
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SAD. waggons might harmleſs bound over them. In 
c conſequence of this contrivanee, the hoſtile artillery 
was exhauſted in vain. Alexander then attacked 
the Thracians with admirable order and celerity. 
Fiſteen hundred fell; their ſwiftneſs and knowledge 
of the country ſaved the greater number, The 
priſoners, women, and booty, were ſent for ſale to 

the maritime cities on the Euxine e. 
The re Alexander having intruſted this buſineſs to . 
refuge in ſanias and P hilotas, paſſed the mountains, and 
purſued the Triballi. By galling them with his 
bowmen and flingers, he gradually forced them 
from their faſtnefſes, and defeated a powerful body 
of their warriors encamped on the woody banks of 
the Lyginus, diſtant three days march from the 
Danube. The remainder of the nation, conducted 
by the valour of their chieftain Syrmus; and rein- 
forced by a numerous band of Thracians, took 
refuge in Peuce, an iſland in the Danube, de- 
fended by abrupt and rugged banks, ſurrounded 
by deep and foaming ſtreams. - Alexander, though 
he had juſt received ſome ſhips of war from By- 
zantium, judged it too hazardous to affault the 
iſland ; and the hoſtile appearance of the Getæ on 
the northern bank, furniſhed him with an honour- 
Alexander able pretence for declining the ſiege of Pence." On 
Paouve; the margin of the Danube, that audacious people 
had drawn up four thouſand horſe, and above ten 
thouſand foot, ſhowing, by their countenance and 
demeanour, a determined reſolution to oppoſe the 
landing of an enemy. Provoked by thoſe figns of 


'9 Anian, Alexand, Expedi, 1. i. y. l & fo OE 
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defiance, and animated by the glory of paſſing the 


campment with ſtraw and other buoyant materials, 
and collected all the boats employed by the natives 


of thoſe parts in fiſhing, commerce, or piracy. 


Amidſt the darkneſs of the enſuing night, he thus 
tranſported fifteen hundred cavalry, and four thou- 
ſand" infantry, to that part of the oppoſite bank, 
which was covered with high and thick corn. At 
the dawn of day, he commanded his foot to march 
through thoſe; rich fields © with tranſverſed ſpears ; 
while they remained concealed in the corn, the 
cavalry, followed them; but as ſoon as they 
emerged into the naked plain, the horſe advanced 


to the front, and both ſuddenly preſenting an ir- 


reſiſtible object of terror, the Getæ abandoned 


their poſt, and fled to their city, which was four 


miles diſtant. There, they at firſt purpoſed to 
make a vigorous defence; but perceiving that 
Alexander cautiouſly ſkirted the river, to avoid the 
danger of an ambuſh, reflecting on his aſtoniſhing 
boldnels i in paſſing. without a bridge, the Danube 
in one night, and beholding the impenetrable firm- 


neſs of his phalanx, and the irreſiſtible impetuoſity 


of his re pine 5 chey regarded farther oppoſition 


20 5 api Tai; Tapiooai; erreAverTr; Toy crm. The ſpears 
were tranſverſed, not only for the purpoſe of concealment, 
« but to make a road through the corn.“ 

21 Ooο d T1; Qanrayyo; o er, Si I = roy ir 
e Arrtan, p. 4+ Alexander knew the proper uſe of cavalry, 
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greateſt of all European rivers, and that whicfyhc r 
| was ſurrounded with the greateſt and moſt warlike 
nations, Alexander filed the hides; uſed in en- 
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as vain, forſook their habitations, and retired pre- 


cipitately, with their —_—_—— EY into 1 
northern defert t. "TH 

The erdväbahs nib ow racked. the town. 
The ſpoil was entruſted to Philip and Meleager; 
Alexander, mindful of ſo many favours, returned 
ſacrifices of thanks to Jupiter, Hercules, and the 
god of the Danube; and, encamping on the nor- 
thern bank of the river, received very ſubmiſſive 
embaſſies from the ſurrounding nations. Even 
Syrmus, the intrepid leader of the Triballi, ſent 
propitiatory preſents, and readily obtained pardon 
from a prince, who could admire virtue in a 2 
— and:an enemy 8:2 099 bam NIOT $10 07 

Neceſſity alone compelled) Alexander to n 
his arms into thoſe inhoſpitable regions! Anis 
mated hy an ambition to ſubdue the Afiatic Plains, 
he turned with contempt from bleak heaths and 
barren mountains, not deigning to chaſtiſe the 
boaſtful arrogance of the Celtæ. The Boii and 
Senones, Celtic or German tribes, (for thoſe na- 


tions were often confounded by the Greeks,) ſent 


ambaſſadors to Alexander, who, obſerving their 
lofty ſtature and haughty ſpirit, endeavoured to 
humble them by aſking, what, of all things, 
e moſt feared? not doubting, they would an- 
which was fo little Ny rg the 1 that the * 
anks fired ſueceſfively before the charge; each, after firing, paſſ- 
ing, by a carocol, behind the reſt. Guſtavus Adolphus allowed 


only his firſt rank to fire; which was' doubtleſs à great improve- 
ment, and paved the way for reducing the ſervice of cavalry to 


its true principle, what Arrian calls © 7 S .. 


44 Arrian, l. i. 5. 3, & leqq- 3 l Fa. Idem, ibid. 
4 ſwer, 
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ſwer, “ yourſelf;“ but they r-plied, « the fall of C HAP. 
heaven.” The king declared them his friends and === 
allies, but whiſpered to thoſe . him, * the 
Celtæ are an arrogant people +4,” Could we ad- 
mit the truth of this narrative, * believe that 
ambaſſadors were really ſent to Alexander by the 
nations inhabiting the northern receſſes of the To- 
nian gulph, it would be intereſting to obſerve the 
early character and firſt proceedings of a people, 
who were deſtined to ſubdue the W ph of the 
Macedonian empire. | 

In his return towards Pella, Alexander marched Alexander 
through the friendly country of the Pæonians, dvr. 
where he recerved the unpleaſant intelligence that lantii, and 
the Illyrian tribes were in arms, headed by Clitus, gan mY 
ſon of Bardyllis, the hereditary foe of Macedon. 
Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, prepared to join 
the arms of Clitus ; the Autariadæ, likewiſe an II- 
lyrian nation, had determined to obſtruct the march 
of Alexander. Amidft theſe difficulties, he was 
encouraged by Langarus, chief of the Agrians, a 
warlike tribe inhabiting the ridges of Mount Hæ- 
mus. Even in the life-time of Philip, Langarus* 
had diſcerned the ſuperior merit of his ſon, with 
whom he had early entered into a confidential cor- 
reſpondence. Conducted by the activity of Lan- 
garus, the Agrian targeteers, who thenceforth had 
an important ſhare in all the Macedonian victories, 
invaded the country of the Autariadæ. Their ra- 
vages were equally rapid and deſtructive; the Au- 


24 Arrian, 1. i. p. 5. & Strabo, I. vii. p. 208 & 209. 


* A » » » XG 0TTy Gorros ar Asa 
q ndg m XU. 10.4 1 8 WTs re ares. Arrian, P- 5. 
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tariadz, broken by domeſtic calamity, or alarmed 


— by private danger, abandoned the deſign of co- 


operating with the enemies of Alexander. That 
prince thus advanced without oppoſition to Pellion, 
the principal ſtrong-hold of the IIlyrians. His 
army encamped on the banks of the Eordaicus. 
The enemy were poſted on the adjacent moun- 
tains, and concealed among thick woods, pur- 


poſing to attack the Macedonians by .a ſudden 


and united aſſault. But their courage failed them 
in the moment of execution. Not daring to wait 
the approach of the phalanx, they precipitately re- 
treated to their city, leaving behind them the hor- 


rid veſtiges of their bloody ſuperſtition, three boys, 
three maids, and as many black rams, which, hav- 


ing juſt ſacrificed, they wanted time to remove ©, 
Meanwhile Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, ap- 
proached with a great force “ to relieve Pellion, 
and aſſiſt his ally, Alexander had diſpatched Phi- 
lotas to forage at the head of a ſtrong body of 
cavalry. Glaucias attempted to intercept and cut 
off this detachment. . Alexander, leaving part of 
his army to awe Pellion, marched to the aſſiſtance 
of Philotas ; Clitus reinforced Glaucias ; a deci- 
five action thus ſeemed inevitable, if the thickneſs 
of lofty foreſts, and the intricacies of winding 
mountains, had afforded a proper ſcene for a gene- 
ral engagement. The Barbarians excelled in 
knowledge of the country; the Macedonians in 
26 Arrian, p. 5. | 
27 Mira Tong Ivrapuaas. Idem, p. 6. Neither Thrace nor 
Ulyria were populous in thoſe days; but as every man was a ſol- 


dier, the princes of thoſe countries often brought numerous 
armies into the field, 


{kill 
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ſkill and courage. The war was widely diffuſed, 
and ably fupported. But the diſcipline of Alex- 
ander finally prevailed. By ſurpriſe, by ſtratagem, 
by the terror of his military engines, which de- 
ſtroyed at a diftance, and by ſuch prompt and 
{kilfol manceuvres “ as had never been before ſeen, 
on the banks of the Apſus ® and Erigone, he to- 
tally diſperſed this immenſe cloud of Barbarians. 


Many were flain, and many made captive ; a rem- 


nant, having burnt their city, which they deſpaired 
being able to defend, ſought refuge among the 
Taulantian mountains. 

Meanwhile a report circulated in Greece, that 
Alexander had periſhed in Illyria; and as men 
readily believe that which their intereſts make them 
wiſh , this vague rumour was greedily embraced 
by the partifans of Grecian independence. The 
Athenian demagogues reſumed their, uſual bold- 
neſs; the Lacedæmonians already fancied them- 
ſelves heading the revolt „; but the firſt acts of 


rebellion were committed by the Thebans, who, 


having ſecretly recalled their exiles, treacherouſly * 
28 Theſe are laboriouſly deſcribed by Arrian, p. 6. who, it muſt 


ſkill in tactics. 

29 Otherwiſe called the Eordaicus. 

30 Arrian, p. 7. 

31 Oy YWWTROVTES Th ora, ra nahe nab nor, o710w ein Sov. 
% Not knowing the truth, hope regulated their e 
Idem, p. 8. 

3z The Lacedzmonians, ſays Arrian, were 2 aqpegnxorig, 
© revolted in their minds.“ 

33 They ſeized them without the garriſon, d d j 
reh 5 lufpefting no hoſtility.” 
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be acknowledged, appears ſometimes too fond of diſplaying his 
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murdered Amyntas and Timolaus, commandets 
of the Cadmza, and prepared to expel the Mace- 
donian garriſon from that fortreſs. 


Alexander, when appriſed of the ſe proceedings, 
relinquiſhed the purſuit of the Barbarians, deſcended 
by -rapid marches along the weſtern frontier of 
Macedon, traverſed Theſſaly, entered Bœotia, and 
in the ſpace of fourteen days after his receiving the 
firſt news of the rebellion, beſieged and demoliſhed 
Thebes. The deciſive boldneſs of this meaſure 
has been highly extolled by hiſtorians, becauſe 
nothing could have a more direct tendency to 
quaſh the ſeditious ſpirit of the Greeks, than the 
rapid puniſnment of Thebes, which at once filled 
the neighbouring cities with ' pity and ter- 
ror. A ſpectacle of that dreadful kind was ne- 
ceſſary, it has been ſaid, to ſecure the future tran- 
quillity of Greece and Macedon, and to enable 
Alexander to undertake his Perſian | expedition, 
without the danger of being interrupted by rebel- 
lions in Europe“ . But, notwithſtanding thi 


34 Plut. Diodor. Juſtin. Among the moderns, Mably ſur les 
Gi&cs, and the learned author of the Examen des Hiſtoriens 
d'Alexandre, who ſays, p. 46. * Alexandre devoit affurer ſa do- 
mination dans la Giece par quelque coup d'eclat, avant que de 
paſſer en Aſie; la revolte de Thebes lui preſenta une occaſion 
favorable a ſes vues.” Yet Arrian, whoſe narrative was copied 
from the relation of eye - witneſſes, expreſſes, thrice in the ſame 
page, the  reluftance of Alexander to attack the Thebans, 
Exdideg ri TorG OC TE: Em e ET aNorT E; i Tok xn e ie 
v0 T;toGtugauro nag aurers. And again, ET yup Tos Oy ng 
da On; e porno Tr n d xudore ris. And ſtill to the ſame 
purpoſe, AnZardee d h w5 Ty wok wroioaher, Artian, p. 8. 


ſagacious 
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of Thebes was the effect, not of policy, but o 


bbſtinacy and accident. In approaching that un- 
fortunate city, Alexander repeatedly halted, to 
allow the inſurgents time to repent of their raſh- 
neſs. The wiſer part. of the Thebans propoſed to 
embrace the opportunity of ſending ambaſſadors to 
crave his pardon. But the exiles and authors ot 
the ſedition encouraged the multitude to perſevere; 
and inſtead of ſhewing remorſe for their paſt crimes, 
ſent forth their cavalry and light infantry, who 
aſſaulted and flew ſeveral of the Macedonian out- 
guards 15. 

Exaſperated by theſe inſults, Perdiccas, com- 
mander of an advanced party, attacked the Theban 
wall, without waiting the orders of Alexander. 
A breach was ſpeedily effected; the brigade of 


Perdiccas was followed by that of Amyntas, ſon of 


Andromenes ; but both were ſo warmly received 
by the-enemy, that Alexander ſaw the neceſſity vf 
reinforcing them, leſt they ſhould be ſurrounded 
and cut off, The Thebans were then repelled in 


their turn; but ſoon rallying, beat back the affail- + 


ants, and purſued them with difordered ranks. 
Alexander then ſeized the deciſive moment of 
advancing with a cloſe phalanx. His affault was 


irreſiſtible. The Thebans fled amain; and ſuch. 


was their trepidation, that having entered their 
gates, they neglected to ſhut them againft the 
purſuers. The Macedonians, and their Greek 
auxiliaries, thus ruſhed tumultuouſly into the place. 


35 Arrian, p. 8, & ſeqq. 
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A dreadful flaughter enſued. The Phocians, Or- 
— and Platzans, rezoiced. at gaining an 


44 


- againſt T = Wag The greater part of the citizens, 
exceeding thirty thouſand in number, were either 
put to the ſword or dragged: into captivity. A 
feeble remnant eſcaped to Athens. The ancient 
city of Cadmus was raſed to the ground; but the 
citadel was ftill garriſoned by Macedonian troops, 
and long maintained.as a convenient poſt for over- 
awing the adjacent territory. 

The ſeverities exerciſed againft Thebes were 
reluctantly permitted by Alexander, at the inſtiga- 
tion of his Grecian auxiliaries . The few acts of 
forbearance or mercy, which appeared in this la- 
mentable tranſaction, flowed from the humanity of 
his own nature, By his particular orders, the houſe 
and family of Pindar were ſaved from the general 
deſolation. He commanded bkewiſe, that the ſa- 
cr:ed families ſhould be ſpared, as well as thoſe 
connected with Macedon by the ties of hoſpitality; 
and as he is the only great conqueror who built 
many more towns than he deſtroyed, he took care 
that the demolition of Thebes ſhould be immedi- 
ately followed by the reſtoration of Orchomenus 
and Platæa. Even the gloomieſt events of his 
reign were diſtinguiſned by ſome flaſhes of light, 


35 According to the loweſt computation, Thebes at that time 
contained above thirty thoufand citizens. Comp. Diodor. Plut. 
ibid. lian. Var, Hiſt. I. xiii. c. vii. Agatharchid. 1 BAR 
Bibl. 1337. 


37 Diodor. I. xvii. p. 569. 
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chat diſplayed his maghanimity. It happened in 
the ſack of Thebes, that a band of fierce Thracians 
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broke into the houſe of Timoclea, an illuſtrious f Tin 


Theban matron, the ornament of her ſex. The clea. 


ſoldiers plundered; her houſe; their brutal com- 
mander violated her perſon, Having, gratified his 


luſt, he was next ſtimulated. by. avarice, and de- a 


manded her gold and filver, She conducted him 


to a garden, and ſhewed him a well, into which 


ſne pretended to have thrown her moſt valuable 
treaſure, With blind avidity, he ſtooped to graſp 
it, while the woman, being behind, puſhed him head- 
long into the ciſtern, and covered him with ſtones, 
Timoclea- was ſeized by the ſoldiers, and carried 
in chains to Alexander. Her firm gait, and, in- 
trepid aſpect, commanded the attention of the 
conqueror. Having learned her crime, Alexander 
aſced her, „ Who ſhe was, that could venture to 
commit ſo bold a deed?” I am,” replied ſhe, 
ce the ſiſter of Theagenes, who fell at Chæronæa, 
fighting againſt Philip in defence of Grecian free- 
dom.“ Alexander admired both her action and 
her anſwer, and deſired her to depart free with her 
children: . While Alexander returned towards 
Macedon, he received many congratulatory em- 
baſſies from the Greeks. Thoſe affected moſt 
friendſhip in their ſpeeches, who had moſt enmity 
in their hearts. The Athenians ſent to deprecate 
his wrath againſt themſelves, and to excuſe their 
compaſſionate treatment of the Theban fugitives. 
Alexander demanded the perſons of Demoſthenes, 


3% Plut, de Vit, Alexand, P» 7+ 
| Lycur- 
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Lycurgus, Hyperides, and five other orators, to 
whoſe inflammatory ſpeeches he aſcribed the ſedi: 
tious ſpirit that had recently prevailed in Athens. 
An aſſembly was immediately ſummoned to deli- 
berate on this demand; and a dectee unanimouſly 
paſſed for trying the orators accuſed by Alexander, 
and for inflicting on them ſuch Ppuniſtiment as their 
offences ſhould appear to merit. This pretended 
forwardneſs in the Athenians to avenge his quarrel, 
was highly agreeable to Alexander.” The artful de- 
cree, which was immediately tranſmitted to him, was 
rendered ſtill more acceptable, by being delivered by 
Demades, an avowed friend to Macedon, whom the 
party of Demoſthenes bribed with five talents ts un- 
dertake this uſeful ſervice v. Amidſt the various 
embaſſies to the king, the Spartans alone preſerv- 


ed a ſullen, or magnanimous ſilence. Alexander 


Tranſac- 
tions in 
Macedon, 
previous 
to Alex- 
under's 
expedition 
to the Eaſt. 
Olymp. 


cri. 1 * 


A. * 334» 


better informed concerning the civil tranſactions of the Athenians, 


treated them with real, or well- affected contempt ;_ 
and, without deigning to require their: aſſiſtance, 


prepared for the greateſt enterpriſe that ever was 
' undertaken by the Grecian confederacy. 


The arrival of the army in Macedon was cele- 
brated with all the pomp of an elegant ſuperſtition. 
A faithful image of the Olympic ſolemnity was 
exhibited in the ancient city of Egæ. Continyal 
games and facrifices were performed in Dium, 
during the ſpace of nine days, in honour of the 


39 The circumſtances of this tranſaction are differently related 
by all the authors who mention it. Compare Diodorus, 1. xvii. 
p. 498. Aſchin. in Cteſiphont. Plut. in Vit. Alexand. & Ar- 
rian, I. i. p. 11. Ia military affairs Arrian's authority ſtands 
unrivalled; but ZEſchines, a contemporary orator, muſt have been 
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Muſes. Alexander entertained at his table the CHAP- 
ambaſſadors of the Grecian ſtates, together witůü 
the principal officers of his army, Whether Greeks  _ 
or Macedonians:' In the interval of public repre- _:, ©. 
ſentations, he diſcourfed with his confidential friends fey Gad 
concerning the important expedition which — 

ied his thoughts. Parmenio and Antipater 

che moſt reſpected 'of his fäther's counſellors, me 
korted- him not to mareh into the Eaſt, until by 
marriage, and thecbirth of a ſon, he had provided 
a fucceſor to the monarchy. But the ardent pa- 
triotiſm of Alexander diſdained every perſonal 
donſideration i He remembered that he was elected 
general of the *Greeks, and that he com manded: 
theiinvineible-troops of his father £500 tiara 
Having entruſted to Antipater the affairs of 3 
Greece and Matedon, and &mmirtdd t& that ge- Ce 
neral an army of aboye twenty thouſand men, td with bis 
maintain domeſtic tranquillity in thoſe countries,” _ 
he departed® early in the ſpring, at the head of ex. | 
above five thbuſand horſe, and ſomewhat mote than” A.C.z In 
thirty thouſand infantry, In twenty days march, 
he arrived at Seſtos, on, the Helen. Fron 
thence the army was conveyed to Alla, in an hun- 
dred and ſixty gallies, and robably a ſtill greater 
number of tranffiorts, * he armament landed 
without oppoſition on the Afiatic, ; coalt ;. the Per- : 


4> Diodor, I. xvii. p- 499% 29-547 d aaf N b 
Dibdorus, who: enters into ſome detail on this cubjett, fays, 
twelve thouſand infantry; and: eleven thouſand five hundred ca- 
valey, i. 112 2 411.1 1. BArriany p. 12. 2 | 
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CHAP. ſians, though long ago appriſed of the intended 
. invaſion, having totally ieee the defence. of 
their weſtern frontier. 
— — The cauſes of this en reſulted, in 4. 
fan em- degree perhaps, from the character of the prince, 
pire. but ſtill more from that of the nation. Codo- 
mannus had been raiſed by aſſaſſinations and 
intrigues to the throne. of Perſia, about che ſame 
time that Alexander; ſucceeded chis father Philip. 
The: firſt year gf his reign bad been employed in 
ſtifling domeſtic rebellion, in ſecuring, and after- 
wards 10 diſplayings:ithe fruits of victory. This 
prince aſſumed the appellation of Darius, but conld 
not recal the principles or manners -which diſtin- 
guiſhed his countrymen; during the-reiga of the firſt 
monarch. of that name, In the ſpace of about two 
no aye} dae. e Hap thirty Fear, the Perſians had been 
IX n pfinually de generating from the virtues which 
ana © aräcteriſe a a, Noor and wWarlike nation, without 
acquiring any of. thoſe arts and improvements 
At 21 fich uſually attend peace and opulence. Their 
empi F Oki by Darius Hyſtaſpes, ſtill em- 
braced th moſt_ valuable portion of Aſia and 


sse 


Africa. The reyenue paid in money was ſtill eſti- 
mated, as during, the reign of that monarch, at 


fourteen. thouſand five hundred and ſixty Eubceic 


talents. Immenſe treaſures had been accumulated 


in Damaſcus, Arbela, Suſa, Perſepolis, Ecbatan, 
and other great cities of the empire. The revenue 
paid in kind cannot be appreciated; but ſuch was 
the extraordinary opulence of this great monarchy, 
that a conqueſts of MExander are ſuppoſed ro 

un have 
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have given him an income of ſixty millions ſter- 
ung“ ; a ſum which will admit allowance for ex- 
aggeration, and ſtill appear ſufficiently great. 
Although. the extravagance and vices of Suſa, 
Babylon, and other imperial cities, correſponded to 
the extent and wealth of the monarchy, yet the 
Perſians were prepared for deſtruction rather by, 
cheir ignorance of the arts of peace and war, than 
by cheir effeminacy and luxury. The provinces, 
moreover, had ceaſed to maintain any regular com- 
munication with the capital, or with each other. 
The ſtanding military force proved inſufficient to 
keep. in awe che diſtant ſatraps, or viceroys. The- 
ties of a common religion and language, or the 
ſenſe of a public intereſt, had never united into one 
ſyſte m this diſcordant maſs of nations, which was 
ready. to. crumble into pieces. at the touch of, an 
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inrader. When co thele unfavourable circum- 


ſtances we join the re fiction, that under the younger 
Cyrus, twalve thouſand Greeks baffled the arms, 
and almoſt divided the empire of Perſia, we ſhall 
not find much reaſon, to admire the magnanimity 
of Alexander in undertaking. his eaſtern expedi- 
tion; unleſs we are at the ſame time appriſed, that 
Darius vas deemed a brave and generous prince, 


beloved by his Perſian ſubjects, and aſſiſted by the 


valour of fifty thouſand Greek mercenaries #, . 
Having arrived in Aſia, Alexander, than whom 
none ever employed more ſucceſsfully the power of 
ſuperſticion , ,canfirmed the confidence of his fol- 


ob Juſtin. xiii. t. +44 Arrian, Diodores, and Curtivs, 
"4; Plut. Curtius, and Arrian, paſta. 


lowers 
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tion of the 
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— 5 1 lowers by many auſpicious predictions and grodbe. 
wp gies. While, with every military precaution, ' he 
purſued his march along the coaſt, Arſites, Spithri- 
dates, Memnon, and other governors of the mari- 
time provinces, aſſembled in the town of Zeleia, 
diſtant ſixty miles from the Helleſpont. They had 
neglected to oppoſe the invaſion by their ſuperior 
fleet; they had allowed the enemy to encamp, un- 
moleſted, on their coaſts; fear now compelled them 
to reluctant union; but jealouſy made them _ 
— moſt reaſonable plan of defence. 
Jodicious This was propoſed by Memnon the Rhodian, ak 
— ableſt general in the ſervice of Darius. He ob- 
ſerved the danger of reſiſting the Macedonian in- 
fantry, who were ſuperior in number, and encou- 
faged by the preſence of their king. That the in- 
vaders, fiery and impetuous, were now animated 
by hope, but would loſe courage on the firſt diſap- 
pointment. Deſtitute of magazines and reſources, 
their ſafety depended on ſudden victory. It was. 
the intereſt of the Perſians, on the other hand, to 
protract the war, above all to avoid a general en- 
gagement. Without riſking the event of a battle, 
they had other means to check the progreſs of the 
invaders. For this purpoſe, they ought to trample 
ddyn the corn with their numerous cavalry, de- 
ſtroy all other fruits of the ground, and deſolate 
the whole country, without ſparing the towns and 
rejegtes, Villages. Some rejected this advice, as unbecoming 
the dignity of Perſia ®; Arſites, governor of Leſſer 


- 46 Ava io Th; tec pryanauyiacs _ Unworthy the magnani- 
Phrygia, 


mity of Perſia,” Diodor. p. 50. 


— On. WOOTEN LT. 
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Phrygia, declared with indignation, that he would 
never permit the property of his ſubjects to be ra- 
vaged with impunity. Theſe ſentiments the more 
eaſily prevailed, becauſe many ſuſpected the mo- 
tives of Memnon. It was determined, therefore, 
by this council of princes, to aſſemble their re- 
ſpective forces with all poſſible expedition, and to 
encamp on the eaſtern bank of the Granicus, a 


river (midway between Zeleia and the Helleſpont) 


which, iſſuing from Mount Ida, falls into the Pro- 
pontis. | 

The ſcouts of Alexander having brought him 
intelligence of the enemy's deſign, he immediately 
advanced to give them battle. The phalanx 
marched by its flank in a double line “, the ca- 
valry on the wings, the waggons and baggage in 
the rear. The advanced guard, . conſiſting of 
horſemen armed with pikes, and five hundred light 


infantry, the whole commanded by Hegelochus, 


were detached to examine the fords of the Grani- 
cus, and to obſerve the diſpoſition of the enemy. 
They returned with great celerity, to acquaint 
Alexander, that the Perſians were advantageouſly 
poſted on the oppoſite bank, their horſe amounting 
to twenty thouſand, and their foreign mercenaries, 
drawn up on the ſlope of a riſing ground, behind 
the - cavalry, ſcarcely leſs numerous. Notwith- 
ſtanding this ' alarming intelligence, the young 
47 The Arn Ganayt is explained in this ſenſe by lian and 
Arrian. In ordinary caſes the phalanx marched' by its flank, that 


is, with a front of fixteen men. The nM @aneyt, therefore, 
contained a front of thirty-two men. 


Vor. IV. - prince 
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prince determined to paſs the river. Having ad- 


— Vanced within ſight of the hoſtile ranks, his horſe 


ſpread to the right and left, the maſſy column of 
infantry opened, and the whole formed along the 
bank in order of battle. The phalanx, divided 
into eight ſections, compoſed the main body, which 
occupied the centre; the Macedonian cavalry 
formed the right wing; the Grecian, the left. 

While Alexander made theſe diſpoſitions, the 
cautious Parmenio approached, and remonſtrated 
againſt paſſing the Granicus in the face of an 
enemy. The river, he obſerved, was deep and 
full of eddies; its banks abrupt and craggy ; © it 
would be impoſſible, therefore, to march the Ma- 
cedonians 1n front, and if they advanced in columns, 
their flanks muſt be expoſed naked and defenceleſs. 
To try ſuch dangerous manceuvres ſeemed unne- 
ceſſary in the preſent juncture, becauſe the Barba- 
rians would certainly quit their ſtation in the night, 
rather than remain encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of ſo formidable an army.” Theſe pruden- 
tial conſiderations prevailed not with Alexander, 
who declared that, in the firſt conflict, the Mace- 
donians muſt act with equal promptitude and vi- 
gour, and perform ſomething worthy of the terror 
which they bore. Saying this, he ſprung on his 
horſe, aſſumed the command of the right wing, 
and committed the left to Parmenio. - 


Animated by the hope of ſoon cloſing with the 
enemy, he diſdained to employ his military en- 
gines. The baliſtas and catapults, by which, in a 
ſimuar fituation, he had repelled the Taulantii, 

were 


i 
re 
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were rejected as tedious or ineffectual. Alexander C n Ap. 


diſtributed his orders; a dreadful ſilence enſued ; wanyms 
the hoftile armies beheld each other with reſent- 


ment or terror. This folemn pauſe was interrupted 
by the Macedonian trumpet, which, on a fignal 
given by Alexander, refounded from every part of 
the line. His brother Ptolemy, as had been pre- 
viouſly regulated, then rode forth at the head of a 
ſquadron of cuiraſhers , followed by two bodies of 
light dragoons, and a battalion of infantry com- 
manded by Amyntas. While theſe troops boldly 
entered the Granicus, Alexander likewiſe advanced 
with the choſen cavalry on the right wing, followed 
by the archers and Agrians. In paſſing the river, 
both Alexander and Ptolemy led their troops ob- 
hquely down the current, to prevent, as much as 
poſſible, the Perſians from attacking them in flank, 
as they ſucceſſively reached the ſhore. The Per- 
ſian cavalry behaved with courage; the firſt ſqua- 
drons of the Macedonians were driven back into 
the ſtream. But Alexander, who animated the com- 
panions © with his voice and arm, maintained his 
ground on the bank, and thought he had gained 
the battle, when he obtained an opportunity of 
fighting. In the equeſtrian engagement which fol- 
lowed, the Macedonians owed much to their ſkil- 


48 I have uſed this word to expreſs thoſe troops which the Greeks 
called Cataphraf, from the completeneſs of their defenſive armour, 
Milton mentions them in Samſon Agoniſtes, 

„ Archers and lingers, Cataphracts and ſpears.” 

49 The eight ſquadrons of choſen cavalry, which were of that kind 
called Cataphracts, were honoured with the name of Companions 
and friends af the King. Arrian & Diodor. paſſim. 
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— 13 ful evolutions and diſcipline 52; ſtill more to their 
—— ſtrength and couarge; and not a little to the ex- 
cellence of their weapons, which being made of 
the cornel- tree *', far ſurpaſſed the brittle Javelins « 


of the enemy. 


Perſonal Meanwhile Parmenio croſſed the Granicus, at 
' prowels of the head of the left wing, with equal ſucceſs, but 


Alexander 


RT - unequal glory, becauſe Alexander had already 
nian cap. proved, by his example, that the difficulty might 
ins. be overcome, which would have otherwiſe appeared 
unſurmountable. The attention of the enemy was ſo 
deeply engaged by the ſucceſſive attacks of the ca- 
valry, that they ſeem not to have made much op- 
poſition to the paſſage of the phalanx. But be- 
fore this powerful body of infantry had croſſed the 
river, the Macedonian horſe had already reaped 
the faireſt honours of the field. Alexander ani- 
mated them by his preſence, and, after performing 
all the duties of a great general, diſplayed ſuch 
perſonal acts of proweſs as will be more readily ad- 
mired than believed by the modern reader. But 
in the cloſe combats of antiquity, the forces, when 
once thoroughly engaged, might be ſafely aban- 
doned to the direction of their own reſentment and 
courage, while the commanders diſplayed the pe- 
culiar accompliſhments to which they had been 


7 


50 They derived great advantages, particularly, from the light 
infantry intermixed with their ſquadrons. The targeteers and 
Agrians proved extremely uſeful in helping the Macedonians to 
keep off the Perſian cavalry, which, when too near, hindered them 
from the proper ule of their lances. 

s! At myrtus validis haſtilibus & bona bello 

Cornus. VIX G. GEORG. li. v. 447. 


trained 
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trained from their youth, in the more conſpicuous 

parts of the field. Alexander was eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by the brightneſs of his armour, and the 
admirable alacrity of his attendants. The braveſt 
of the Perſian nobles impatiently waited his ap- 
proach. He darted into the midſt of them, and 
fought till he broke his ſpear. Having demanded 
a new weapon from Aretes, his maſter of horſe, 
Aretes ſhewed him his own ſpear, which likewiſe 
was broken. Demaratus the Corinthian ſupplied 
the king with a weapon. Thus armed, he rode up, 
and aſſaulted Mithridates, ſon-in-law of Darius, 
who exulted before the hoſtile ranks. While Alex- 
ander beat him to the ground, he was himſelf 
ſtruck by Ræſaces with a hatchet. His helmet 
ſaved his life. He pierced the breaſt of Ræſaces; 
but a new danger threatened him from the ſcimitar 
of Spithridates. The inſtrument of death already 
deſcended on his head, when Clitus cut off the 
arm of Spithridates, which fell with the graſped 
weapon. 

The heroiſm of Alexander animated the valour 
of the comP@tions, and the enemy firſt fled where 
the king commanded in perſon. In the left wing, 
the Grecian cavalry muſt have behaved with diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, ſince the Perſians had begun on 
every ſide to give way before the Macedonian in- 
fantry had completely paſſed the river ®, The 

| ſtern 


$2 Guiſchardt, p. 208. ſays, © Auſſitòt que la phalange fut en 
tat d'agir contre l'ennemie, avec tout ſon front herifſe de piques, 
la victoire ceſſa d'etre douteuſe,” It appears not, however, that 
S 3 the 
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ſtern aſpe& of the phalanx, ſhining in ſteel and 
briſtling with ſpears, confirmed the victory. Above 
a thouſand Perſian horſe were ſlain in the purſuit. 
The foot, conſiſting chiefly in Greek mercenaries, 
ſtill continued in their firſt poſition, not firm, but 
inactive, petrified by aſtoniſhment, not ſteady 
through reſolution ®. While the phalanx attacked 


them in front, the victorious cavalry aſſailed their 


Loſs on 
both fades, 


flanks. Surrounded on all ſides, they fell an eaſy 
prey ; two thouſand ſurrendered priſoners ; the reſt 
all periſhed, unleſs a few ſtragglers perchance 


lurked among the ſlain. 


The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to moſt 
of the Perſian commanders. Arſites, the chief 
adviſer of the engagement, died in deſpair by his 
own hand. The generals Niphates and Petenes, 
Omares leader of the mercenaries, Spithridates ſa- 
trap of Lydia, Mithrobuzanes governor of Cap- 


the phalanx at all ated againſt the Perſian cavalry. The battle of 
Granicus was entirely an equeſtrian engagement, as had been pro- 


pheſied to Alexander by his nameſake, a prieſt of Minerva in the 
Troade. See Diodor. I. xvii. p. 571. 


$3 Exx nge a Ti T& Taganoyts 1 Mywpo, Gicavnw. Arrian. 
It might be ſuſpected that the Greek mercenaries were not very 


| hearty in the Perſian cauſe, and had delayed declaring themſelves 


till they beheld the iſſue of the equeſtrian engagement. This is 
conjectured by Guiſchardt in his admirable Memoires Militaires, 
p. 208. But the fidelity of their countrymen to Darius on all 
ſubſequent occaſions, as well as the ſevere treatment they met 
with in the preſent battle, ſeem ſufficient to remove that diſho- 
nourable ſuſpicion. Their conduct, ſeemingly unaccountable, is 
aſcribed, by Arrian, to their aſtoniſhment, that Alexander's cavalry 


ſhould have paſſed the Granicus, and repelled the Perſian horſe, 
which was four times more numerous, 


padocia, 
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padocia, Mithtidates ſon-in-law, of Darius, and 
Arbupales ſon of Artaxerxes, were numbered among 
the Nain. - Such illuſtrious names might lead us to 
ſuſpect, that the Perſians were ſtill more numerous 
than Arriati** repreſents them; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the nature of ancient weapons and tactics, which 
rendered every battle a four, and commonly pre- 
vented the retreat of the vanquiſhed, it is ſcarcely 
to be believed, that in ſuch an important engage- 
ment, Alexander ſhould have loſt only eighty- five 
horſemen; and thirty light infantry 5. Of the 
former, twenty-five'belonged to the royal band of 
Companions. By command of Alexander, their 
ſtatues were formed by the art of his admired Ly- 
ſippus , and erected in the Macedonian city of 
Dium. 

This important victory enabled Alexander to 
diſplay both his humanity and his prudence. He 
declared the parents and children of the deceaſed 
thenceforth exempted from every ſpecies of tri- 
bute 7, He carefully viſited the wounded, at- 


4 Diodorus, I. xvii. p. 572. makes them amount to one hundred 
and ten thouſand, Juſtin is quite extrav-gant. The Perſians, he 
ſays, were fix hundred thouſand. 

55 Others diminiſhed the loſs to thirty-five horſemen and nine foot 
ſoldiers. Ariſtobul. apud Plut. in Vit. Alexand. 

56 Arrian ſays, dme Kath AdeEardg1 [40:05 Roi mot. © Who 
was alone preferred to make the image of Alexander.” This, 
* doubtleſs, increaſed the honour conferred on the Companions. 
Arrian would have ſpoke more mem, had he ſaid, “ to caſt 
the figure of Alexander in bronze.” Other artiſts repreſented him 
in marble, in gems, medals, &c. of which hereafter. 

57 Arrian diftinguiſhes T@ owpnar: Atturyies; x KATH TH; KT 
ors aPopracy perſonal ſervices; and contributions, in proportion 

to their property. Z 
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CHAP, tentively aſked how each of them had received 


XXXVII. 


—＋＋ barm, and heard with patience and commendation 


their much-boaſted exploits. The Perſian com- 
manders were interred ; and the Greeks, both of- 


ficers and ſoldiers. The Grecian captives were 


condemned to work in the Thracian mines, as a 
puniſhment for bearing arms againſt the cauſe of 
their country. But even this ſeverity Alexander 
ſoftened by a very ſeaſonable compliment to the 
Athenians, whoſe city he preferred to be the repo- 
fitory of his trophies and renown. Immediately 
after the battle, he ſent three hundred ſuits of 
Perſian armour, as dedications to Minerva in the 
citadel, This magnificent preſent was inſcribed 
with the following words: * Gained by Alexander, 

ſon of Philip, and the Greeks (except the Lacedz- 
monians), from the Barbarians of Aſia.” It is re- 
markable, that on this occaſion he omits mention 
of the Macedonians, whether becauſe he wiſhed 


them to be comprehended under the name of 


Greeks; or becauſe, in the Perſian war, he al- 


. ways affected rather to avenge the cauſe of Greece, 


Immediate 
conſe- 
quence of 


the victory . 


than to gratify his own ambition; or, finally, that 
the Greeks being thus excluſively aſſociated to his 
honours, might thenceforth continue zealous in 
making new levies for his ſervice. | 
The battle of the Granicus opened to Alexander 
the conqueſt of Ionia, Caria, Phrygia; in a word, 
all the Aſiatic provinces weſt of the river Halys, 
which had anciently formed the powerful monarchy 
of the Lydians. Many of the walled towns ſur- 
rendered at his approach, Sardis, the ſplendid ca- 


pital 
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pital of Crœſus, opened its gates to a deliverer, 
and once more obtained the privilege of being go- 
verned by its ancient laws, after reluctantly en- 
during, above two centuries, the cruel yoke of 
Perſia, The Grecian cities on the coaſt were de- 
livered from the burden of tribute and the op- 
preſſion of garriſons ; and, under the auſpices of a 
prince, who admired their ancient glory in arts and 
arms, reſumed the enjoyment of their hereditary 
freedom. During the Perſian expedition of Alex- 
ander, the Epheſians were ſtill employed in re- 
building their temple, which had been ſet on fire 
by Heroſtratus, twenty years before that period, 
and on the ſame night, it is ſaid, which gave birth 
to the deſtined conqueror of the Eaſt. Alexander 
encouraged their pious and honourable undertaking; 
and, in order to accelerate its progreſs, commanded 
the tribute which had been paid to the Perfians, to 
be appropriated to the temple of Diana“. 

Miletus and Halicarnaſſus alone retarded the 
progreſs of the conqueror. The latter place, com- 
manded by Memnon the Rhodian, matle a me- 
morable defence. Alexander had ſcarcely fat down 
before it, when the garriſon, conſiſting of Greeks 
and Perſians, fallied forth, and maintained a de- 
ſperate conflict. Having repelled them with much 
difficulty, he undertook the laborious work of fill- 
ing up a ditch thirty cubits broad, and fifteen 
deep, which the beſieged, with incredible diligence, 
had drawn round their wall. This being effected, 


53 Comps Arrian. Pp · 18. & Strab. P+ 949» . 
he 
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he advanced wooden towers, on which the Mace- 
donians erected their battering engines, and pre- 
pared to aſſault the enemy on equal ground. But 


a a nocturnal ſally attacked theſe preparations; a ſe- 


cond engagement was fought with ſtill greater fury 
than the firſt; three hundred Macedonians were 
wounded, darkneſs preventing their uſual precau- 
tion in guarding their bodies. | 

A few days afterwards, Halicarnaſſus, which had 
ſo obſtinately reſiſted ſkill and courage, was on the 
point of yielding to raſhneſs and accident. The 
battalion of Perdiccas happened to be poſted on 
that ſide of the wall, which looked towards Miletus, 
Two ſoldiers, belonging to this corps, while they 
ſupped together in their tent, boaſted their mili- 
tary exploits; each, as uſual, preferring his own. 
Wine heated their emulation. They ruſhed forth 
to aſſault the wall of Halicarnafſus, animi ud leſs 
with the mad hope of victory, than with a ambi- 
tion to diſplay their reſpective proweſs. - The cen- 
tinels perceived their audacity, and prepared to re- 
pel them; but they killed the firſt} men who ap- 
proached, and threw javelins at others who fol- 
lowed them. Before their boldneſs was over- 
whelmed by numbers, many ſoldiers belonging to 
the fame" battalion advanced to their relief. The 
Halicarnaſſians, alſo, haſtened to the defence of 
their friends; a ſharp conflict enfued ; the garriſon 
was repelled; the wall attacked; two towers and 
the intervening curtain thrown down; and had 


59 Arrian, p. 20. 
greater 
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greater numbers joined in the aſſault, the town 
muſt have been taken by ſtorm ©. | 

The humanity of Alexander rendered him un- 
willing to come to that extremity, But the ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs of ſuch an unpremeditated en- 
terpriſe, engaged him to ply the walls with new 
. vigour. The defence was as obſtinate as before; 
two deſperate ſallies were made, and repelled with 
conſummate bravery. Alexander's tenderneſs for 
the Halicarnaſſians prevented him from entering 


the place with an enraged and licentious ſoldiery. 


He therefore recalled his troops in the moment of 
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victory, hoping that the beſieged would finally 


ſurrender, and thus fave their lives and properties. 
From the various breaches in the walls, and the 
numbers who had periſhed, or been wounded, in 
repeated conflicts, Memnon and his colleagues 
perceived, that much longer reſiſtance was impoſ- 
ſible. In this emergency they diſplayed the fame 
deciſive boldneſs which had appeared in every part 
of their defence. Having ſummoned the braveſt 
of their adherents, they, in the night-time, ſet 
fire to a wooden tower, which they had erected 
for defence againſt the ſhocks of the enemy's en- 
gines, and for protection to their arſenal and ma- 
gazines, and eſcaped to two neighbouring caſtles of 
great ſtrength. About midnight, Alexander per- 
ceived the raging flames, and immediately ſent a 
detachment to puniſh thoſe who had excited, or 
who fomented, the conflagration ; but with ſtrict 


6 Arrian, p. 22. 
orders 
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CHAP. orders to ſpare ſuch of the townſmen as were found 


in their houſes. Next day, he examined the 
caſtles; and perceived that they could not be taken 
without much loſs of time ; but that, independent of 
the town, they were of themſelves of little value; 
a circumſtance which obliged him, reluctantly, to 
demoliſh Halicarnaſſus, that it might never thence- 
forth ſerve as a retreat to his enemies ®. 

The inactive ſeaſon of the year was employed 
by Alexander in ſecuring and improving his ad- 
vantages. The inferior cities were committed to 
the diſcretion of his lieutenants ; the king in per- 
ſon viſited his more important conqueſts ; and few 
places were honoured with his preſence without ex- 
periencing his bounty. Before leaving Caria, 
where the ſiege of Halicarnaſſus long detained his 
impatient activity, he committed the adminiſtra- 
tion to Ada, the hereditary governeſs of that pro- 
vince. Ada was the ſiſter, and. the wife of Hi- 


drieus, on whoſe deceaſe ſhe was entitled to reign, 


both by the Carian laws and thoſe of Upper Aſia, 
where female ſucceſſion had been eſtabliſhed ever 
ſince the age of Semiramis. But the great king, 
with the uſual caprice of a deſpot, had rejected the 
juſt claim of Ada, and ſeated a pretender on her 
tributary throne. The injured princeſs, however, 
ſtill maintained poſſeſſion of the ſtrongly fortified 
city Alinda. When Alexander appeared in Cari, © 
Ada haſtened to meet him, addreſſed him by 
the name of ſon, and voluntarily ſurrendered to 


61 Arrian, p. 23. 
him 
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him Alinda. The king neither rejected her pre- 
ſent, nor declined her friendſhip; and, as he al- 
ways repaid favours with intereſt, he committed to 
her, at his departure, the government of the whole 
province, and left a body of three thouſand foot 
and two hundred horſe, to ſupport her authority. 
The meaſures of Alexander were equally deci- 
five and prudent. The Perſian fleet, ſupplied by 
Egypt, Pheœnicia, and the maritime provinces of 
Lower Aſia, four times out- numbered his own, 
which, ſmall as it was, flill appeared too expen- 
ſive for his treaſury. Alexander determined to diſ- 
charge it, declaring to his lieutenants, that, by 
conquering the land, he would render himſelf 
maſter of the ſea, ſince every harbour that ſur- 
rendered to om muſt diminiſh the naval reſources 
of the enemy“ . Agreeably to this judicious plan 
of conqueſt, he purſued his journey through the 
ſouthern provinces of the Aſiatic peninſula, while 
Parmenio traverſed the central countries of Lydia 
and Phrygia. At the ſame time Cleander was diſ- 
patched into Greece to raiſe new levies ; and ſuch 
ſoldiers as had married ſhortly before the expedi- 


tion, were ſent home to winter with their wives; a 


meaſure which extremely endeared Alexander to the 


army, and enſured the utmoſt alacrity of his Euro- 
pean ſubjects, in furniſhing ſupplies towards the en- 
ſuing campaign. 

62 It will appear in the ſequel how faithfully Alexander adhered 
to this plan of war, which kept open his communication with Greece 


and Macedon, and enabled him to purſue, with ſecurity, his con- 
queſts in the Eaſt, 


Accom- 
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3 — and prudence of Alexander ſeemed worthy to go- 
by which vern the world. His conduct, perhaps, often pro- 
be ſecured ceeded from the immediate impulſe of ſentiment ; 
— ag but it could not have been more ſubſervient to his 
| ambition, had it been invariably directed by the 
deepeſt policy. After the deciſive battle of the 
Granicus, he experienced little obſtinacy of reſiſt- 

ance from the numerous forts and garriſons in Lower 

Aſia. The tributary princes and fatraps readily 
ſubmitted to a milder and more magnanimous 

maſter ; and the Grecian colonies on the coaft ea- 

gerly eſpouſed the intereſt of a prince who, on all 


occaſions, avowed his partiality for their favourite 


inſtitutions. In every province or city which he _ 


.. conquered, he reſtored to the Aſiatics their here- 
ditary laws; to the Greeks, their beloved demo- 
cracy. While he allowed them to aſſume the forms 
of independent government, he was careful to 
bridle the animoſity of domeſtic faction. Into 
whatever country he marched, he encouraged uſe- 
ful induſtry, and alleviated public burdens. His 
taſte and his piety alike prompted him to repair the 
ſacred and venerable remains of antiquity. He 
conſidered the Barbarians, not as ſlaves, but as 
ſubjects; the -Greeks, not as ſubjects, but alles ; 
and both perceived in his government ſuch mode- 
ration and equity as they had never experienced 
either from the deſpotiſm of Perſia, or from the 
domineering ambition of Athens and Sparta ©. 

63 Compare Plut. in Alexand. Curtius & Arrian, paſfim; & 
Thucydid. Xenoph, Iſocrat. & Diodor. 
N Having 
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Having received the ſubmiſſion of Xanthus, 
Patara, Phaſelis, and above thirty other towns or 
ſea- ports in Lycia, Alexander, probably for the 
ſake. of greater expedition, divided the corps under 
his immediate command. A conſiderable detach- 
ment traverſed the Lycian and Pamphilian moun- 
tains, while the king in perſon purſued the ſtill 
more dangerous track, leading along the ſea-coaft 


from Phaſelis to Perga. On this foaming ſhore, 


the ſea commonly beats againſt the rocks, and 
renders the paſſage impracticable, unleſs when the 
waves are repelled by a ſtrong north wind. When 


Alexander began his march, the wind blew from 


the ſouth. Yet he advanced without fear, con- 
fiding in his fortune. His troops cheerfully fol- 
lowed him, encouraged by many artful prodigies** 
which announced ſucceſs to his undertaking. The 
event which next happened, was well fitted to 
ſtrengthen their credulity, and confirm their im- 
plicit obedience. Before they had reached the 


64 While Alexander deliberated whether he ſhould march for- 
wards to attack Darius, a meaſure which promiſed glory and 
plunder to his troops, or proceed along the ſea- coaſt, and reduce 
the maritime cities, which would prevent the enemy from pro- 
fiting of his abſence in Upper Aſia, to conquer Greece or Mace- 
don with their fleet, a fountain near the city Xanthus in Lycia 
boiled up, and threw out a copper-plate, engraved with an- 
cient characters, ſignifying that the time was come when the 
Perſian empire ſhould be overthrown by the Greeks. ” Plutarch 
adds, TeTo; iraglty nruyiTo T1 TapuMar araxalngaciar „En- 
couraged by this prodigy, be haſtened to ſubdue the coaſt,” It 
would perhaps have been more worthy of an hiſtorian to ſay, 
« Encouraged by this prodigy, the Greeks and Macedonians 
readily obeyed the commands of their prudent, not leſs than 
valiant general,” 
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main difficulties of the paſs, the ſouth wind gra- 
dually ceaſed; a briſk gale ſprang up from the 
north; the ſea retired; and their march thus be- 
came alike eafy and expeditious, The authentic 


_ evidence of Arrian explains the marvellous in this 


occurrence, which Joſephus, with no leſs inde- 
cency than folly, compares with the paſſage of the 
Iſraelites over the Red Sea. Yet even the philo- 
ſophical Arrian acknowledges, that the many con- 
curring inſtances of good fortune in the life of 
Alexander, ſeemed to be produced by the imme- 
diate interpoſition of divine power, which, in ef- 
ſecting an important revolution in the Eaſtern 
world, rendered the operations of nature, and the 
volitions of men, ſubſervient to the ſecret purpoſes | 


olf its providence. 


In proceeding eaſtward from Perga, Alexander 
was met by ambaſſadors from Aſpendus, the prin- 
cipal city and ſea- port of Pamphylia. The Aſpen- 
dians offered to ſurrender their city, but entreated, 
that they might not be burdened with a garriſon. 
Alexander granted their requeſt, on condition of 
their raiſing fifty talents to pay his ſoldiers, and 
delivering to him the horſes which they reared as 
a tribute for Darius. The ambaſſadors accepted 
theſe terms; but their countrymen, who were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their ambition and rapacity, ſtill 
more than by their commerce and their wealth, 
diſcovered no inclination to fulfil them. Alexander 
was informed of their treachery while he examined 
the walls of Syllius, another ſtrong-hold of Pam- 
phylia, He immediately marched towards Aſpen- 

dus, 
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dus, the greater part of which was ſituate on a 


high and ſteep. rock, waſhed. by the river Eury- 


medon. Several ſtreets, however, were likewiſe 


built on the plain, ' ſurrounded only by a light 
wall. At the approach of Alexander, the inha- 
bitants of the lower part of the town aſcended the 


mountain. Alexander entered the place, and en- 
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camped within the walls. The Aſpendians, 


alarmed by the apprehenſion of a ſiege, intreated 


him to accept the former conditions. He com- 


manded them to deliver the horſes, as agreed on; 


to pay, inſtead of fifty, an hundred talents; and 
to ſurrender their principal citizens as ſecurities, 
that they would thenceforth obey the governor ſet 
over them; pay an annual tribute to Macedon; 


and ſubmit to arbitration a diſpute concerning ſome 
lands, which they were accuſed of having unjuſtly 


wreſted from their neighbours “. 


. Having chaſtiſed the inſolence and e of 
Aſpendus, Alexander determined to march into 


Phrygia, that he might join forces with Parmenio, 
whom he had commanded to meet him in that coun- 
try. The newlevies from Greece and Macedon were 
likewiſe ordered to aſſemble in the ſame province; 
from which it was intended, early in the ſpring, to 
proceed eaſtward, and atchieve ſtill more important 
conqueſts. To reach the ſouthern frontier of Phry- 
gia, Alexander was under a neceſſity of traverſing 
the inhoſpitable mountains of the warlike Piſidians. 


Amidſt thoſe rocks and faſtneſſes, the Macedonians 


6s Arrian, p. 26, 
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loſt ſeveral brave men ; but the undiſciplined fury, 
and unarmed courage, of the Piſidians was unable 
to check the progreſs of Alexander. The city of 
Gordium in Phrygia was appointed for the general 
rendezvous. This place 1s diſtant about ſeventy- 


five miles from the Euxine, and two hundred and 


forty from the Cilician ſea; and was famous, in 
remote antiquity, as the principal reſidence of the 
Phrygian kings, and the chief ſeat of their opulence 
and grandeur ©, Alexander had not long arrived 
in that place, when a deſire ſeized him of aſcend- 
ing to the ancient caſtle or palace of Gordius, and 
of beholding the famous knot on his chariot, which 
was believed to involve the fate of Aſia, Gordius, 


as the ſtory went, was a man of flender fortune 


among the ancient Phrygians, who had but a ſmall 
piece of land, and two yokes of oxen, one of which 
he employed in the plough, and the other in the 
waggon. It happened to Gordius, while he was 
one day ploughing, that an cagle alighted on his 
yoke, and fat on it till evening. Alarmed by the 
prodigy, Gordius had recourſe to the Telmeſſians, 
a people inhabiting the loftieſt mountains® in 
Piſidia, and celebrated over all the neighbouring 
countries for their ſkill in augury. At the firſt 
village of the Telmeſſians, he met a virgin drawing 
water at a fountain, to whom having communi- 


cated his errand, ſhe ordered him to e 


66 See vol. i. e. vii. p. 290. 

6 Arrian, p. 27. calls it 8 ral rar arr. 
« Exceedingly bigh, and every where abrupt.“ But in Gordius's 
time, at leaſt, the Telmeſſians muſt have poſſeſſed ſome villages 
on the plain. See Arrian, p. 30, 


hill, 
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hill, and there facrifice to Jupiter. Gordius in- 
treated her to accompany him, that the ſacrifice 
might be performed in due form. She obeyed. 


Gordius took her to wife. She bore him a ſon, 
Midas, who, when he arrived at manhood, was . 


diſtinguiſhed by his beauty and valour. Ir ſhould 
ſeem that the father of Midas had, in conſequence 
of his marriage, ſettled among the Telmeſſians, 
with whoſe arts his ſon would naturally become 
acquainted. The Phrygians, at that time, were 
haraſſed by cruel ſeditions; they conſulted an oracle, 
who told them, that a chariot ſhould ſoon bring 
them a king, who would appeaſe their tumults. 


While the aſſembly ſtill deliberated on the anſwer 


given them by the oracle, Midas arrived in his 
chariot ®, accompanied by his parents. The ap- 
pearance of Midas juſtified the prediction, and an- 
nounced him worthy of royalty. The Phrygians 
elected him king; their ſeditions ceaſed; and Mi- 
das, in gratitude to Jupiter, conſecrated his father's 


chariot, and ſuſpended it by a cord made of the 


inner rind of the cornel- tree, the knot of which 
was ſo nicely tied, that no eye could preceive 


' where it began or ended. Whether Alexander un- 


tied, or cut the knot, is left uncertain by hiſto- 
rians ® ; but all _ that his followers retired 
with 


68 The Greek word "M7 expreſſes either a chariot or 4 wag- 
gon. Perhaps neither the name, nor the thing, were then- diſtin- 
guiſhed in Phrygia. Curtius tells us, this auatz was © cultu 
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p. 10. 


69 Curtius, J. iii. c. i. ſays, he cut it with his ſword. Plutarch 
' fays he untied it, Vit, Alexand. p. 1236. Arrian gives both ac- 
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with complete conviction that he had fulfilled thaw 
oracle, A ſeaſonable ſtorm of thunder confirmed 
their credulity 7*; and the belief, that their maſter 
was deſtined to be lord of Aſia, could not fail to 
facilitate that event. 

The rapid progreſs of Alexander, nd has con- 
tinual exertions during that ſeaſon of the year when 
armies are little accuſtomed to keep the field, 
tends to heighten our ſurpriſe at the inactivity of 


Darius, an ambitious prince, who had ſignaliſed 


his valour againſt the fierceſt nations of Aſia. But 
Darius, corrupted by the honqurs of royalty, em- 
ployed very different weapons againſt Alexander, 
from thoſe by which the champion of Ochus had 
defeated the warlike chief of the Carduſians “. 
Inſtead of oppoſing the invader in the field, he 
hoped. to deſtroy him by the arm of an aſſaſſin. 
Many traitors were ſuborned for this infamous 
purpoſe, but none with greater proſpect of ſucceſs 
than Alexander, the ſon of /Eropus, / This man, 
owed his life to the clemency of the ſon of Philip. 
when his brothers Heromenes and Arrabæus were 
condemned as acceſſary to the murder of that 
prmce. He was numbered among the companions. 
of Alexander, and had recently been entruſted with 
the command of the Theſſalian cavalry, after the 


a counts; and the latter on the authority of Ariſtobulus, which * 


therefore the more probable, 

70 Arrian, p. 31. 

71 Darius killed a warrior of that nation who challenged the 
braveſt of the Perſians to ſingle combat. This exploit gained him 


the government of Armenia, and made him be afterwards deemed 
| worthy of the Perſian throne, Diodor, I. vii. p. 565+ 


nomina 


1 ¾ 4. io - 
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nomination of Calas, who held that high office, to 


the government of Phrygia. The promiſe of ten 
thouſand talents, and of the kingdom of Macedon, 


obliterated his gratitude and ſeduced his allegiance, 


But his treaſon eſcaped not the vigilance. of Par- 
menio ”*, who communicated the. intelligence to 
his maſter, while encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Phaſelis. By the fame. faithful miniſter, the 
unworthy, ſon of Eropus was ſeized, and commit- 
ted to ſafe cuſtody. . 

Darius, without deſiſting from his intrigues, 
finally had recburſe to arms. His troops were 
aſſembled in the plains of Babylon. They con- 
ſiſted of an hundred thouſand Perſians, of whor 
thirty thouſand were cavalry. The Medes ſuppF. 7 
almoſt half that number, and the Armenians almo(: 
as many as the Medes. The Barcani, the Hyr- 


canians, the, inhabitants of the Caſpian ſhores, and 


nations more obſcure or more remote, ſent their 
due proportion of cavalry and infantry for this im- 
menſe army, which, including thirty thouſand 
Greek mercenaries in the Perſian ſervice, i is faid 


75 1 to ks p- 25. a fwallow ſhared the der 


with Parmenio. While Alexander was aſleep at mid-day, the 
ſwallow hovered around his head, perching ſometimes on one fide 
of his couch, and ſometimes on another. Its inceſſant chattering 
rouſed the king from fleep: but being exceedingly fatigued, he 
gently removed the bird with his hand. Inſtead of endeavouring 
to eſcape, the ſwallow perched on his head, and ceaſed not being 
extremely noiſy and troubleſome, till he thoroughly awoke, The 
prodigy was immediately communicated to Ariſtander the Telmeſſian 
ſopthlayer, who declared that a conſpiracy was formed againſt the 
king by one of his domeſtics and friends but that it would certainly 
be diſcovered, becauſe the ſwallow is a domeſtic bird, a friend to 
man, and exceedingly loquacious. 
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CHA P. to have amounted to ſix hundred thouſand men. 
The magnificence of the Perſians had not dimi- 


niſhed ſince the days of Xerxes; neither had their 
military knowledge increaſed. Their muſter was 
taken by the fame contrivance employed by that 
monarch”. Ten thouſand men were ſeparated 
from the reſt, formed into a compact body, and 
ſurrounded by a paliſade. The whole army, paſſ- 
ing ſucceſſively into this incloſure, were rather 
meaſured, than numbered, by their generals. No- 
thing could exceed the ſplendour that ſurrounded 
Darius; the trappings of his horſes, the rich ma- 
terials and nice adjuſtment of his chariot, the pro- 
fuſion of jewels which covered his royal mantle, 
veſt, and tiara, The dreſs, and even the armour 
of his guards, were adorned with gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones. He was attended by his family, 
his treaſures, and his concubines, all eſcorted by 
numerous bands of horſe and foot. His courtiers 
and generals copied, as uſual, too faithfully, the 

effeminate manners of their maſter 74, | 


While this pageant, for it deſerves not the name 
of army, ſlowly advanced towards Lower Aſia, 
Alexander left Gordium, and marched to Ancyra, 
a city of Galatia, In that place, he received an 
embaſly from the Paphlagonians, who ſurrendered 
to him the ſovereignty of their province, but in- 
treated that his army might not enter their borders, 


73 See vol. i. c. ix. p. 419, & ſeqq. 


74 Propinquorum, amicorumque, conjuges huic agmini proxim#. 
Q. Curtius, I. iii. c. iii, & Diodor. l, xvii, p. 380. 


He 
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He granted their requeſt, and commanded them C BAP. 
to obey Calas, ſatrap of Phrygia. Alexander Z 
then marched victorious through Cappadocia ; and 
Sabictas being appointed to the adminiſtration of 
that extenſive province, the army encamped at the 
diſtance of fix miles from the Cilician frontier, at 
a place which, fince the memorable expedition per- 
formed and deſcribed by Xenophon, retained the 
name of Cyrus's Camp. Towards the ſouth, the 
rich plain of Cilicia is waſhed by the ſea, and ſur- 
rounded on three ſides by lofty and almoſt imper- 
vious mountains. Arſames, governor of that coun- 
try, had ſent a body of troops to guard a poſt 
called the Gates, and the only paſs which leads 
from Cappadocia into Cilicia. Appriſed of this 
meaſure, Alexander left Parmenio and the heavy- 
armed troops in the Camp of Cyrus. At the firſt 
watch of the night, he led the targeteers, archers, 
and Agrians, to ſurpriſe the Perſian forces ſtationed 
at the northern Gate of Cilicia, The Barbarians 
fled on his approach; and the puſillanimous Arſa- 
mes, to whom the whole province was entruſted 
by Darius, prepared to plunder, and then abandon, 
his own capital of Tarſus. But he had only time 
to ſave his perſon. The rapidity of Alexander 
prevented the deſtruction of that city, where the 
inhabitants received him as their deliverer. 

At Tarſus, Alexander was detained by a malady, Falls fick 
occaſioned by exceſſive fatigue; or, as others ſay, * 7 
by imprudently bathing, when heated, in the cold 
waters of the Cydnus, which flows through that 

| 1 4 City, 
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city, in a clear and rocky channel“. Philip the 
: Acarnanian was the only perſon who deſpaired not 
of his life. While this ſkilful phyſician adminiſ- 
tered a draught to his royal patient, a letter came 
from Parmenio, warning Alexander to beware of 
Philip, who had been bribed by Darius to poiſon 
him. Alexander took the potion, and gave Philip 
the letter; ſo that the phyſician read, while the 
king drank; a tranſaction which proved either his 
contempt of death, or his unſhaken confidence in 
his friends; but which, by the admiration of his 
contemporaries and poſterity ?, 76, has been conſtrued 
into a proof of both. 

The ſickneſs of Alexander ESE not the | 
operations of the army. Parmenio was diſpatched 
to ſeize the only paſs on Mount Amanus, which 
divides Cilicia from Aſſyria. The king ſoon fol- 
lowed, having in one day's march reached Anchi- 
alos, an ancient city of vaſt extent, and ſurrounded 
with walls of prodigious thickneſs. The greateſt 
curioſity of Anchialos was the tomb of Sardanapa- 
lus, diſtinguiſhed by the ſtatue of that effeminate 
tyrant, in the attitude of clapping his hands; and 
by an Aſſyrian inſcription, breathing the true ſpirit 
of modern Epicuriſm. The original ran in verſe 
to the following purpoſe : © Sardanapalus, ſon of 


75 Curtius gives another reaſon for its exceſſive coldneſs: 
be Frigidifſimus quippe mulla riparum amcenitate inumbratus,”? 
I. iii. c. iv. From his laboured deſcription of this river, it ſeems 
as if he imagined that water muſt have poſſeſſed very extraordinary 
qualities, which proved hurtful to Alexander, 


76 See Arrian, b p. 31. Curtius, I. iii. c. v. 


Ana- 
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Anaoyndaraxas, built Anchialos and Tarſus in one 
day. As to you, ſtranger ! cat, drink, and ſport”, 
for other human things are not worth 4 : Wading 
to the clap of his hands ”*, Jr 


- Having arrived at Mallos, an Argive colony at 
ds eaſtern extremity of Cilicia, Alexander learned 
that Darius lay with his army in the extenſive plain 
of Sochos, in the province of Comagene, diſtant 
only two days march from the Cilician frontier. 
The hoſtile armies were ſeparated by the mountains 
which divide Cilicia and Syria. Alexander haſtened 
to paſs the ſtraits called the Syrian Gates, pro- 
ceeded ſouthwards along the bay of Iſſus, and en- 
camped before the city Mariandrus. At this place 
he received a very extraordinary. piece of intelli- 
. gence, Has delay in Cilicia, which had been occa- 
ſioned by ſickneſs, and by the many pious cere- 
monies”? with which he gratefully thanked Heaven 
for his recovery, was aſcribed to very different 
motives by Darius and his flatterers. That perfi- 
dious ces, the eternal bane of kings“, * per- 


77 The word tranſlated &« ſport,” is Tai in ans p- 32. 
But that author ſays, the Aſſyrian original had a more laſeivious 
meaning. Plut, Orat. ii. de Fortun. Alexand. tranſlates it 
aPeodiorat;, „ veneri indulge.” | 
* 58 Mr. de Guignes, ſo deſervedly celebrated for his Oriental 
learning, proves this inſcription to be entirely conformable to the 
ſtyle and manners ef the Eaſt. See Mem, de I Acad. des Inſerip. 
tom. xxxiv. p. 416, & ſeqq. 
79 Proceſſions with lighted torches, ſacrifices to Zſculapius, 
gymnaſtic and muſical conteſts, Arrian, I. ii. p. 33. 

8 Arrian expreſſes this ſentiment with more than his uſual 
energy: Tur xara noo Eurutw t xa, C2400) e XAXY reis 
#354 Sacαπν⁰νẽE⁊i. 
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3 Nxuder ſhunned his approach. The proud reſent- 
ment of Darius was exaſperated by the imagined 


THE HISTORY OF | 
ſuaded the vain credulity of their maſter, that Alex- 


fears of his adverſary ; with the impatience of a 
deſpot he longed ta come to action; and not ſuſ- 
pecting that Alexander would traverſe the Syrian 
Gates in ſearch of the enemy, he haſtily determined 
to paſs, in an oppoſite direction“, the ſtraits of 
Amanus, in queſt of Alexander. This fatal mea- 
ſure was carried into immediate execution, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrong repreſentations of Amyn- 
tas** the Macedonian, and of all Darius's Grecian 
counſellors *®®, who unanimouſly exhorted him to 
wait the enemy in his preſent advantageous po- 
fition. In the language of antiquity *, an irre- 
ſiſtible fate, which had determined that the Greeks 


| ſhould conquer the Perſians, as the Perſians had 


the Medes, and the Medes the Aſſyrians, impelled 
Darius to his ruin. Having paſſed the defiles of 


| Amanus, he directed his march ſouthward to the 


bay of Iſſus, and took the city of that name, which 
contained, under a feeble guard, the ſick and 
wounded Macedonians, who had not been able to 


follow the army in its expeditious march acroſs the 


8: Theſe movements are explained only by Arrian. Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and Curtius, not attending to the geography of the 
country, are inconſiſtent and unintelligible, 

8: Amyntas, though an exile, was not a flatterer. He aCured 
Darius, that Alexander would certainly come to any place, where 
the Perſians encamped. Arrian, p. 34. 

83 Ariſtomenes the Pherzan, Bianor the Acarnanian, Thymon- 
das the ſon of Mentor, the Rhodian, and others mentioned by 
Arrian, paſſim. | 
#4 Azrian, Plut. Doe. Curt. 
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mountains. The Perſians put theſe unhappy men 
to death with ſhocking circumſtances of cruelty *5, 
little thinking that Alexander was now behind, pre- 
pared to avenge their fate. 

That enlightened prince, who could ſcarcely be- 


lieve the folly of Darius, ſent a ſmalf flat-bottomed * 
veſſel to reconnoitre his motions. This veſſel 


ſpeedily returned to Alexander, and faluted him 
with the agreeable news that his enemies were now 
in his hands. Having ſummoned an aſſembly, 
the king forgot none of thoſe, topics of encourage- 
ment which the occaſion ſo naturally ſuggeſted, 
ſince the meaneſt Macedonian ſoldier could diſcern 
the injudicious movements of the Perſians, who 
had quitted a ſpacious plain, to entangle themſelves 
among intricate mountains, where: their numerous 
cavalry, in which they chiefly excelled, could per- 


form no eſſential ſervice, In preparing for this im- 


portant conteſt, the ſpirits of the Macedonians were 
elevated by a recollection of many fortunate occur- 


. rences. Ptolemy, as they had recently learned, 


had made himſelf maſter of the ſtrong fortreſſes in 
Caria, The brave Memnon indeed had eſcaped ; 
but that able commander, who, to pave the way 
for invading Macedon, had attacked the Grecian 
iſles with his fleet, was ſince dead; and his ſucceſſors 
in command, after irritating the iſlanders by their 
inſolence and oppreſſion, were defeated in all their 
deſigns by the vigilance of Antipater. The army 
of Alexander had lately increaſed, by many volun- 


% Xavurug ainioapry avoxtivts Arrian, p. 34. It is remark- 
able, that he aſcribes this ferocity to Darius himſelf, 
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CHAP. tity acceſſions of the Aſiatics, who admired” his 
— courage, mildneſs, and uninterrupted good fortune; 


and the ſoldiers, who the preceding year had been 
ſent to winter in Europe, had not only rejoined 
the camp, but brought with them numerous levies 
from Greece, Macedon, and all the adjoining 
countries. By men thus diſpoſed to indulge the 
moſt ſanguine hopes, the military harangue of their 
prince was received with a joyous ardour. They 
embraced each other; they embraced their admired 
commander; and his countenance confirming their 
alacrity, they entreated to be led to battle“. 
Alexander commanded them firſt to refreſh their 
bodies; but immediately diſpatched ſome horſe and 
archers to clear the road to Iſſus. In the evening 
he followed with his whole army, and about mid- 
night took poſſeſſion of the Syrian ſtraits. The 
ſoldiers were then allowed a ſhort repoſe, ſufficient 
guards being poſted on the ſurrounding eminences. 
At dawn, the army was in motion, marching by 1 its 
flank while the paſſage continued narrow; and 
new columns being ſueceſſively brought up, as the 
mountains gradually opened. Before reaching the 
river Pinarus, on the oppoſite bank of which the 
enemy were encamped, the Macedonians had 
formed in order of battle; Alexander leading the 
right wing, and the left being commanded by Par- 
menio. They continued to advance, till their right 
was flanked by a mountain, and their left by the 
ſea, from which Parmenio was ordered not to re- 
cede. Darius being appriſed of the enemy's ap- 


26 Arrian, p. 33—36. | 89 8 
. proach, 
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proach, detached a body of fifty thouſand cavalry 
and light infantry acroſs the Pinarus, that the re- 
mainder might have room to form without con- 
fuſion. His Greek mercenaries, amounting to 
thirty thouſand, he poſted directly oppoſite to the 
Macedonian phalanx. The Greeks were flanked, 
on both ſides by double that number of Barbarians, 
alſo heavy armed. The nature of the ground ad- 


mitted not more troops to be ranged in front ; | 


but as the mountain on Alexander's left ſloped in- 
wards, Darius placed on that ſinuoſity twenty thou- 
ſand men, who could ſee the enemy's rear, though 


it appears not that they could approach or annoy it. 


Behind the firſt line the reſt of the Barbarians were 


ranged, according to their various nations, in cloſe 


and unſerviceable ranks; Darius being every where 
encumbered by the vaſtneſs of a n which 
he had not ſkill to wield ©, 


His puſillanimity was more fatal ik his 1gno- 
rance. When he perceived the Macedonians ad- 
vancing, he commanded his men to maintain their 


poſt on the Pinarus, the bank of which was in 
ſome places high and ſteep; where the acceſs ſcemed 


eaſier, he gave orders to raiſe a rampart ; precau- 


tions which ſhewed the enemy, that even before 
the battle began, the mind af Darius was already 
conquered ®, - Alexander, meanwhile, rode along 


0 


#7 Arrian, p. 4 
33 Kai T&ury gu; OnAeg yet v Toi ag. Ax: Eardros rn Yοοννιn 9. d- 


Nu b% . © And thence he immediately appeared to thoſe about 
Alexander to be already enſlaved in his mind.“ In thoſe times, 


ſa very was the natural conſequence of being conquered j in battle. 
the 


Was 
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CHAP. the ranks, exhorting, by name, not only the com- 


XXXVII. 


— manders of the ſeveral brigades, but the tribunes 


and inferior officers, and even ſuch captains of the 
auxiliaries as were diſtinguiſhed by rank, or en- 
nobled by merit. Perceiving it neceſſary to mo- 
derate the martial ardour that prevailed, he com- 
manded his forces to advance with a regular and 
flow ſtep, leſt the phalanx ſhould fluctuate through 
too eager a contention. Their motion quickened 
as they proceeded within reach of the enemy's 
darts. Alexander, with thoſe around him, then 


ſprung into the river. Their impetuoſity frightened 


the Barbarians, who ſcarcely waited the firſt ſhock®?. 
But the Greek mercenaries perceiving that by the 
rapidity and ſucceſs of Alexander's aſſault, the 
Macedonians were bent towards the right wing, 
which was ſeparated from the centre, ſeized the 
deciſive moment of ruſhing into the interval, where 
the phalanx was disjointed. A fierce engagement 
enſued, the Greeks eager to regain the honour of 


their. name, the Macedonians ambitious to main- 


tain the unſullied glory of the phalanx. This 
deſperate action proved fatal to Ptolemy the ſon of 
Seleucus, and other officers of diſtinction, to the 
number of an hundred and twenty. Meanwhile, 
the Macedoman right wing - having repelled the 
enemy with great ſlaughter, wheeled to. the left, 
and, animated by recent victory, finally prevauted 


„ They did, however, wait it; for Arrian aps, whe fen 4. 


or \xup7% waxy yore. The Kan wu ige rywmro;)) when the 
darts and javelins ceaſed, and the contending partics came to aan 


3 ' 
1 
s 


uſe of manual, inſtead of miſſile, weapons. 
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unt the obftinacy of the Greeks. A body of 
Perſian horſe ſtill maintained the battle againſt the 
Theſſalian cavalry, and did not quit the field, 
till informed that Darius had betaken himſelf to 
flight v. 


CHA r. 
XXXVII. 


The overthrow of the Perſians was now manifeſt Rout of 


on all ſides. Their cavalry and infantry ſuffere 
equally in the. rout; for their horſemen were 
heavy-armed, and encumbered by the narrowneſs 


the Per- 
d ga ſians. 


of the roads, and their own terror. Ptolemy, the 


ſon of Lagus®, ſays, that the purſuers filled up 
the ditches with dead bodies. The number of the 
ſlain was computed at an hundred and ten thou- 
ſand, among whom were many fatraps and nobles, 


The great king had diſcovered little obſtinacy 
in defending the important objects at ſtake. His 
left wing was no ſooner repelled by Alexander, 
than he drove away in his chariot, accompanied 
by his courtiers. When the road grew rough and 
mountainous, he continued his flight on horſeback, 
leaving his ſhield, his mantle, and his bow, which 
were found by the Macedonians. Alexander, who 
had received a troubleſome wound on the thigh “, 
judged it improper to purſue him, till the Greek 
mercenaries were diſperſed; and the approach of 
night facilitated his eſcape. 


90 Arrian, I. ii. p. 36, & ſeqq. 91 Idem, ibid. 

* Chares, cited by Plutarch, ſays, that Alexander received 
this wound from the hand of Darius; but the ſilence of Alex- 
ander's letter to Antipater, in which he gave an account of the 


battle, and of his wound on the thigh, refutes that l 
aſſertion. 
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The Perſian camp afforded abundant at of. 
Aſiatic luxury and opulence ”, It contained how- 


ever in money but three thouſand talents ; the 


magnificent treaſures, which accompanied the 
great king, be ing depoſited, previous to the. battle, 
in the neighbouring city of Damaſcus. This in- 
eſtimable booty was afterwards ſeized by order of, 
Alexander, who found in the camp a booty more 
precious, the wife and daughters of Darius, his 
mother Syſigambis, and his infant ſon. In an, 
age when priſoners of war were ſynonymous with 
Naves, Alexander behaved to his royal captives 
with the tenderneſs of a parent, blended with the 
reſpect of a ſon. In his chaſte attention. to Sta- 
tira, the faireſt beauty of the Eaſt, his conduct 
forms a remarkable contraſt with that of his ad- 
mired Achilles, whom he equalled in valour, 
but far ſurpaſſed in humanity, _ Theſe illuſtrious 
princeſſes bore their own misfortunes with patience, 
but burſt into dreadful lamentations, when in- 


formed by an eunuch that he had ſeen the mantle 


of Darius in the hands of a Macedonian ſoldier. 
Alexander, ſent to aſſure them that Darius yet 
lived; and next day viſited them in perſon, ac- 
companied by Hepheſtion, the moſt affectionate 


91 Among other things of value in the tent of Darius, was 
found a caſket of exquifie workmanſhip, adorned with 
jewels. It was employed to hold Darius's perfumes, —Alex- 
ander ſaid, I uſe ** perfumes, but ſhall put into it ſome- 
thing more precious.” This was the Iliad of Homer, cor» 
xeQed by Ariſtotle, and often mentioned by ancient writers 3 
Y ir TY rachuxory « the Iliad of the caſket.” Strabo, I. zii. 
p. £88, Plut. in Alexand. 


of 
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of his friends “. Syſigambis approached to pro- 
ſtrate © herſelf before the conqueror, according to 
che cuſtom of the: Eaſt; but not knowing the 
king, as their dreſs was alike, ſhe turned to He- 
pheſtion. Hepheſtion ſuddenly ſtepping back, Sy- 
ſigambis ſaw her miſtake, and was covered with 
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confuſion. You miſtook not, madam!” ſaid 


the king, « Hepheſtion is likewiſe Alexander®.” 
The virtues of Alexander long continued to ex- 
pand with his proſperity; but he was never more 
inimitably great, than after the battle of Iſſus. 
The city of Soli, in Cilicia, though inhabited by 
a Grecian colony, had diſcovered uncommon zeal 
in the cauſe of Darius. To puniſh this unnatural 
apoſtacy from Greece, Alexander demanded a 
heavy contribution from Soli; but, after the 
victory, he remitted this fine, Impelled by the 
ſame generous magnanimity, he releaſed the Athe- 
nian captives taken at the battle of the Granicus; 
a favour which he had ſternly refuſed, in the dawn 
of his fortune. In Damaſcus, ſeveral Grecian 
ambaſſadors were found among the captives. 
Alexander ordered them to be brought into his 
preſence. Theſſaliſcus and Dionyſodorus, the 
Thebans, he inſtantly declared free, obſerving, 
that the misfortunes of their country juſtly entitled 
the Thebans to apply to Darius, and to every 


$4 Alexander, with his . uſual diſcernment, charaReriſed the 
affection of Hepheſtion : % Craterus loves the prince; 3 


loves Alexander.” Plut. in Alexand. 


95 IlgoorAbuy x mpoxomous. Arrian, |. ii. p. 39. 
96 Curtius, I. iii, c. xii, Arrian, p. 39+ 
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EHAP. prince from whom they might derive relief. Iphi- 
— Crates, the Athenian, he treated with the reſpect 
which appeared due both to his country and to his 

father. Euthycles the Spartan, alone, he detained 

in ſafe cuſtody, becauſe Sparta ſullenly rejected the 

p friendſhip of Macedon. But as his forgiveneſs ſtill 


increaſed with his power v, he afterwards * 
Euthycles. 


97 Arrian, p. 42. 
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Siege of Tyre. — Deſperate Refiſtante of Gaza, — 
Ea Conqueſt of Egypt. — Foundation of Alex- 
andria. — Alexander vifits the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, — Marches into Aſſyria. — Battle of 
Gaugamela. — Darius betrayed and flain. — Alex- 
ander purſues the Murderers of Darius. = Bac- 
trian and Scythian War. — Siege of the Sogdian 

Fortreß. — Surrender of Chorienes. — Commotions 
in Greece—Checked by Antipater. — The Cauſe 
of Ctefiphon and Demoſthenes. — Aſchines ba- 
niſhed. — State of Greece during Alexander's 


Reign. 


I his precipitate flight acroſs the ridges of 

Amanus, Darius was gradually joined by about 
four thouſand men, chiefly Greeks. Under this 
feeble eſcort, he departed haſtily from Sochos, ' 
purſued his march eaſtward, and croſſed the Eu- 
phrates at Thapſacus, eager to interpoſe that deep 
and rapid ſtream between himſelf and the con- 
queror *, Alexander's inclination to ſeize the per- 
ſon of his adverſary could not divert him from the 
judicious. plan of war, to which he immoveably 
adhered. In a council of his friends, he declared 
his opinion, that It would be highly imprudent 


1 'N; Taxis prov avre Tt xai re Alitarlpe Tor Er mor ont 
Artjan, p. 40. 
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CHAP. to attempt the conqueſt of Babylon, until he had 


— thoroughly ſubdued the maritime provinces; be- 
cauſe ſhould he be carried with an unſeaſonable ce- 
lerity into Upper Aſia, while the enemy com- 
manded the fea, the war might be removed to 
Europe, where the Lacedzmonians were open 


enemies, and the Athenians - doubtful friends. 


Having appointed governors of Cilicia and Cœlo- 
Syria, he therefore directed his march ſouthward 
along the Phoenician coaſt. Aradus, Marathus, 
and Sidon *, readily opened their gates. The Ty- 
rians ſent a ſubmiſſive embaſſy of their moſt il- 
luſtrious citizens, among whom was the ſon of 
Azelmicus, their king, who had himſelf embarked 
with Autophradates in the Perſian fleet. They 
humbly informed Alexander, that the community 
from which they came, was prepared to obey his 
commands. Having complimented the city and 
the ambaſſadors, he defired them to acquaint their 
countrymen, that he intended ſhortly to enter 
Tyre, and to perform ſacrifice there to Hercules“. 


2 I omit the ſtory of Abdelerminus, whom Alexander raiſed 
from the humble condition of a gardener to the throne of Sidon. 
Vid. Curt. I. iv. c. i. Diodorus, |. xvii. relates the ſame ſtory 
as happening in Tyre. Plutarch, de Fortun. Alexand. tranſlates 
the ſcene to Paphos. Amidſt ſuch inconſiſtencies, the filence of 
Arrian ſeemed worthy of imitation. 


3 Arrian ſays, that theſe ambaſſadors were aue Tv ke D“ l. 
It ſhould ſeem that the king of Tyre was a very limited prince, and 
the government rather republican than monarchical. 


4 The reader may recolle&, that Philip ſent a ſimilar meſſage to 
Atheas, king of the Scythians. Such pious pretences were often em- 
ployed by antiquity to juſtify very unwarrantable tranſaRions. 


4 Upon 
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Upon this alarming intelligence, the Tyrians 
diſcovered equal firmneſs and prudence. A ſecond 
embaſly aſſured Alexander of their unalterable re- 
ſpect, but at the ſame time communicated to him 
their determined reſolution, that neither the Per- 
ſians nor the Macedonians ſhould ever enter their 
walls. This boldneſs appears remarkable in a na- 
tion of merchants, long unaccuſtomed to wars.. 
But the reſources ,of their wealth and commerce 
ſeem to have elevated the courage, inſtead of 
ſoftening the character, of the Tyrians. Their 
city, which, in the language of the Eaſt, was ſtyled, 
the eldeſt daughter of Sidon *, had long reigned 
queen of the ſea, The purple ſhell-fiſh, which is 
found 1n great abundance on their coaſt?, or rather 
their excluſive knowledge of the kermes, which af- 
fords a beautiful red colour, put them in poſſeſſion 
of a moſt lucrative branch of trade, and confined 
chiefly to the Tyrians the advantage of clothing 
the princes and nobles in moſt civilized coun- 
tries of antiquity *. Tyre was ſeparated from the 


s Old Tyre was built on the continent, by the Sidonians, 1252 
B. C. It was beſieged by Salmaneſar, 719 B. C.; and by Ne- 
buchadnezar, 572 B. C. The latter took the place after a ſiege of 
thirteen years; but the greater part of the inhabitants had previouſly 
fled with their effects to a neighbouring ifland, and founded the city 
deſcribed in the text. Vid. Joſeph, I. viii. cap. ii. I. ix. cap. xiv, 
& |. x, cap. xi. 3 
6 Ifaiah, xxiii. 12. 7 Strabo, I. vi. p. 521. 

Homer, Herodot. &c. paſſim. See likewiſe vol. i. p. 336. Mr. 
Bruce, in his Travels, treats the ſlory of the purple ſhell-f6ſh with con- 
tempt; and ſuppoſes the Phœnicians concealed under this diſguiſe 
their knowledge of cochineal : had he ſaid kermes, his ſuppoſition 
might be approved, as according well with the artful character of the 
Phcenicians, 
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continent by a frith half a mile broad ; its walls ex- 
ceeded an hundred feets in height, and extended 
eighteen miles in circumference, - The conve- 


nience of its ſituation, the capaciouſneſs of its har- 


Alexander 
beſieges 
Tyre. 
Olymp. 
cxii. 1. 


A. C. 331. 


Throws a 
mole acroſs 


the frith ; 


bours, and the induſtrious ingenuity of its inha- 


- bitants, rendered it the commercial capital of the 


world. Its magazines were plentifully. provided 
with military and naval ſtores, and it was peopled 
by numerous and ſkilful artificers | in linac; rde 
and iron“. 

Notwithſtanding the ſtrength of the city, Alex- 
ander determined to form the ſiege of Tyre; and 
the difficulty of an undertaking, which ſeemed ne- 
ceſſary in itſelf, and eſſential to the ſucceſs of ſtill 
more important enterpriſes, only ſtimulated the 
activity of a prince, who knew that, on many emer- 
gencies, boldneſs is the greateſt prudence. The 
firſt operation which he directed, was to run a mole 
from the continent to the walls of Tyre, where the 
ſea was about three fathom deep. The neceflity 


of this meaſure aroſe from the imperfection of the 


battering engines of antiquity, which had little 
power, except at ſmall diſtances. On the fide of 
the continent, the work was carried on with great 
alacrity ; but when the Macedonians approached 
the city, they were much incommoded by the 
depth of water, and exceedingly galled by darts and 
miſſile weapons from the battlements. The Ty- 


Tians, likewiſe, having the command of the ſea, 
annoyed the workmen from their gallies, and re- 


9 Arrian fre one domed 5 fifty feet. The copies probably 


tarded 


are erroneous. 10 Plutarch, Curtius, Arrian. 
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tarded the completion of their labours. To reſiſt 
theſe aſſaults, Alexander erected, on the furtheſt 
projecture of the mole, two wooden towers, on 
which he placed his engines, and which he covered 
with leather and raw hides to reſiſt the ignited darts 
and fire-ſhips of the enemy. This contrivance, 

however, the ingenuity” of his adverſaries ſoon 
rendered ine ffectual. Having procured a huge 
hulk, they filled it with dry twigs, pitch, ſulphur, 
and other combuſtibles. Toward the prow, they 
raiſed two maſts, each of which was armed with a 
double yard, from whoſe extremities were ſuſpended 
vaſt caldrons, filled with whatever might add to 
the violence of the conflagration. Having pre- 
pared this uncommon inſtrument of deſtruction, 
they patiently waited a favourable wind. The 


hulk was then towed into the ſea by two gallies. 


As ſhe approached the mole, the rowers ſet her on 
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by the 

y riaus. 


fire, and eſcaped by ſwimming. The works of the 


Macedonians were ſoon thrown into a blaze. The 
enemy, failing forth in boats, preyented them from 
extinguiſhing the flames; and the labour of many 
weeks was thus in one day reduced to ruins”, 

The perſeverance of Alexander was proof againſt 


fuch accidents. He immediately commanded new mol 


engines to be made, and a new mole to be raiſed, 

ſtronger and broader than the preceding. The 
orders of a prince, who directed every operation in 
' perſon, and whoſe bodily toils exceeded thoſe of 


the meaneſt ſoldier, were always obeyed with 


alacrity. The ruins of old Tyre afforded abun- 


11 Arrian, p. 44, & ſeqq. | 
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dance of ſtone; wood was brought from Anti-Li- 


2” — banus**; and it ſhould ſeem that the Arabians, 


His mili- 
tary and 
naval re- 
inforce- 
ments. 


having diſturbed the Macedonian workmen, were 


- repelled by Alexander, which gave riſe to the im- 


probable fiction of his having conquered Arabia. 
By incredible exertions, the mole was at length 
built, and the battering engines were erected. 
The arrival of four thouſand 'Peloponnieſian forces 
ſeaſonably reinforced Alexander, and revived the 
courage of his troops, exhauſted by fatigue and 
dejected by defear. At the fame time the fleets of 
the maritime provinces which he had ſubdued, 
came to offer their aſſiſtance in an undertaking, 
which could ſcarcely have proved ſucceſsful, while . 
the Tyrians commanded the ſea. The ſquadrons 
of Lower Aſia were Joined by the naval force of 
Rhodes and Cyprus. The whole armament” of 
Alexander amounted to two hundred and twenty: 
four veſſels ' * ſo chat che ee who hitherto 
igen confided 

| 7 


12 Curtius mod Anzi-Libenus, with I Libanus. Tt 
would be endleſs to notice his errors, exaggerations, and fictions in 
the account of this ſiege, which is one of the moſt romantic paſſages 
in his hiſtory. Curtius writes to the fancy, not to the judgment; 
and to readers of a certain taſte the pictureſque beauties of his ſtyle will 
atone for errors in matter of fact. He may be allowed to raiſe an 
imaginary, Rocm, who can deſcribe it like Curtius. Tum inhor- 
reſcens mare paullatim levari, deinde acriori vento concitatum, fluctus 
ciere, & inter ſe navigia collidere, Jamque ſcindi cceperant vincula, 
quibus connexæ quadriremes erant, ruere tabulata, & cum ingenti 
fragore in profundum ſecum milites trahere. It is Alexander, 
whoſe actions he disfigures and renders incredible, not the readef, 
whoſe fancy he amuſes, that is entitled to condemn Curtius. 

13 Curtius, I. iv. c. iii. lays, that it conſiſted of one hundred 
and cighty ſail, Plutarch. in Alexand. ſays, that the haven of 
5 Tyre 
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confided in their fleet, now retired behind ny de- 
fences of their ports for ſafety. 

But theſe perſevering iGantlers, though hey'y pru- 
dently declined an unequal combat, were forſaken 
neither by their activity nor their courage. The 
hulk and gallies “, deſtined to advance the batters 
ing engines againſt their walls, were aſſailed with 
continual ſhowers of ignited arrows“, and other 
miſſile weapons, which came with peculiar effect 
from wooden towers newly raiſed on their lofty 
battlements. This diſtant hoſtility retarded, but 
could not prevent, the approaches of the enemy. 
The purpoſe of the Tyrians was better effected by 
caſting down huge ftones into the ſea, which hin- 
dered acceſs to the walls. To clear theſe incum- 
brances required the perſeverance of the Mace- 
donians, and the animating preſence of Alexander. 
Before the work could be accompliſhed, the enemy 
advanced in covered veſſels, and cut the cables of 
the hulks employed in that laborious ſervice. 
Alexander commanded a ſquadron to advance and 
repel the Tyrians. Vet even this did not facilitate 
the removal of the bar; for the iſlanders, being 
apa W . ering rege 11 . 


Tyre was blocked up with two hundred triremes. N 
diſtinctly mentions the number and ſpecies of ſhips ſent 7 each 
city or province. From Macedon there came, he ſays, a v 

of fifty ears, mwraxwwropet; a circumſtance which proves that, 


on this emergency, Alexander had taken pains to collect ſhips 

from all quarters. 

| 14 Such veſſels were uſed for this purpoſe, as were the ſtouteſt 
failers. Arrian, p. 46. 

td LupPoporgusnut;e | 


cutting 
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cutting the cables, ſet the Macedonian veſſels 


— adrift. It thus became neceſſary to prepare chains, 


which were uſed inſtead of ropes; by. which con- 


trivance the hulks were ſecured in firm anchorage, 


The Ty- 
rians de- 
feated at 


ſea, 


the bank of ſtones was removed, and the battering 
engines advanced to the walls. | 

In this extremity the Tyrians, {till truſtiog to 
ir courage, determined to attack the Cyprian 
ſquadron, ſtationed at the mouth of the harbour 
which looked towards Sidon. The boldneſs of this 
deſign could only be ſurpaſſed by the deliberate 
valour with which it was carried into execution. 
The mouth of the haven they had previouſly 
covered with ſpread ſails, to conceal their opera- 
tions from the enemy. The hour of attack was 
fixed at mid-day, -t which time the Greeks and 
Macedonians were uſually employed in private af- 
fairs, or the care of their bodies, and Alexander 
commonly retired to his pavilion, erected near the 
harbour which looked towards Egypt. The beſt 
failing veſſels were carefully ſelected from the 
whole fleet“, and manned with the moſt expert 
rowers, and the moſt reſolute ſoldiers, all enured 
to the fea, and well armed for fight. At firſt they 
came forth in a line, ſlowly and filently ; but having 
proceeded within fight of the Cyprians, they at 


once claſhed their oars, raiſed a ſhout, and ad- 
yanced abreaſt of each other to the attack. Several 


of the enemy's ſhips were ſunk at the firſt ſhock ; 


16 They conſiſted, ſays Arrian, in five choice quinqueremes, 
as many quadriremes, and ſeven triremes, See note, vol. i. 
P» 208, & ſeqq. ; 


others 
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others were daſhed in pieces againſt. the ſhore. 


Alexander, who had fortunately chat day tarried — 


but a ſhort time in his pavilion, was no ſooner in- 
formed of this deſperate ſally, than, with admir- 
able pre ſence of mind, he immediately ordered 
ſuch veſſels as were ready, to block up the mouth 
of the haven, and thereby prevent the remainder 
of the Tyrian fleet from joining their victorious 
companions. Meanwhile, with ſeveral quinque- 
reme, and five trireme, gallies, haſtily prepared, 
he ſailed round to attack the Tyrians. The be- 
ſieged obſerving from their walls the approach of 
Alexander, endeavoured, by ſhouts and ſignals, to 
recal their ſhips. They had ſcarcely changed their 
courſe, when the enemy aſſailed, and ſoon ren- 
dered them unſerviceable. The men ſaved them- 
ſelves by fwimming ; few veſſels eſcaped; two 
were taken at the very entrance of the harbour, 


The iſſue of theſe naval operations decided the 
fate of Tyre. Unawed by the hoſtile fleet, the Ma- 
cedonians now fearleſsly advanced their engines on 
all ſides. Amidſt repeated aſſaults during two 
days, the beſiegers diſplayed the ardour of en- 
nn 77, the beſieged the ON of deſpair. From 


towers 


- 217 From the beginning, the difficulties of the ſiege had ap- 
peared almoſt unſurmountable to the ſoldiers. © But Alex- 
ander, fays Curtius, haudquaquam rudis tractandi militares 
animos, ſpeciem oy Herculis in ſomno oblatam eſſe pronunciat, 
dextram porrigentis.” The diviners thence concluded, as Ar- 
rian tells us, that Tyre would be taken, but that it would be an 
Herculean labour, Alexander continued throughout the fiege to 
. employ the aids of ſuperſtition, At one time it was faid, that 
Apollo 
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towers equal in height to the walls, the Greeks 


and Macedonians fought hand to hand with the 


enemy. By throwing ſpontoons acroſs, the braveſt 
ſometimes paſſed over, even to the battlements. 
In other parts, the Tyrians ſucceſsfully employed 
hooks and grappling-trons to remove the aſſailants. 
On thoſe who attempted ſcaling-ladders, they 
poured veſſels of burning ſand, which - penetrated, 
to the bone. The vigour of the attack was op- 
poſed by as vigorous a refiſtance. The ſhock' of 
the battering engines was deadened-by green hides 
and coverlets of wool, and whenever an opening 
was effected, the braveſt combatants advanced to 
defend the breach. But time and fatigue, which 
exhauſted the vigour of the enemy, only confirmed 
the perſeverance of Alexander. On the third day, 
the engines aſſailed the walls; and the fleet, divided 
into two ſquadrons, attacked the oppoſite har- 
bours, A wide breach being effected, Alexander 
commanded the hulks, which carried the engines, 
to retire, and others, bearing the ſcaling-ladders, 
to advance, that his ſoldiers might enter the town 
over the ruins. The targeteers, headed by Ad- 
metus, firſt mounted the breach. This gallant 
commander was ſlain by a ſpear; but Alexander, 


Apollo was about to leave Tyre, and that the Tyrians had 
faſtened him with golden chains to prevent his elopement. At 
another, Alexander dreamed that a ſatyr playing before him, 
long eluded his graſp, but finally allowed himſelf to be caught. 
The augurs divided the word Zarupo., a Satyr, into two ſyl- 
lables, La Tugx, Tyre is thine. By ſuch coarſe artifices did 
Alexander conquer the world. 


who 
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who was preſent wherever danger called, immedi- 
ately followed with the royal band of Companions. 
At the ſame time the Phoenician fleet broke into 
the harbour of Egypt, and the Cyprians into that 


of Sidon. After their walls were taken, the townſ-- 


men ſtill rallied, and prepared for defence. The 
length of the ſiege, and ſtill more the cruelty of 
the Tyrians, who having taken ſome Grecian 
veſſels from Sidon, butchered their crews on the 
top of their wall, and threw their bodies into the 
ſea, in fight of the whole Macedonian army, pro- 
voked the indignation of Alexander, and exaſper- 
ated the fury of the victors. Eight thouſand: 
Tyrians were ſlain; thirty thouſand were reduced 
to ſervitude **®. The principal magiſtrates, to- 
gether with ſome Carthaginians who had come to 
worſhip the gods of their mother-country, took 


refuge in the temple of Tyrian Hercules. They 
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were ſaved by the clemency or piety of Alexander, 
who had loft four hundred men in this obſtinate | 


ſiege. of ſeven months v. 


The conqueſt of Phatiaichs was followed by the 
ſubmiſſion of the neighbouring} province of Judæa . 


But 


n Curtius, I. iv. c. iv. ſays, that fifteen thouſand Tyrians 
were ſaved by their Sidonian brethren, who clandeſtinely em- 
barked them in their ſhips, and tranſported them to Sidon. 
This circumſtance, omitted by Arrian, derives ſome probability 
from the vigorous reſiſtance Which, nineteen years afterwards, 
Tyre again made to the arms of Antigonus. Vid. Diodor. Sicul. 
p. 702704. | 
19 Arrian, I. ii. p. 44— 50. 

20 All the hiſtorians of Alexander are ſilent concerning his 
journey to Jeruſalem, and his extraordinary tranſactions there, 


deſcribed 


Submiſſion 
of Judza. 
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But in the. road leading to Egypt, the progreſs of 
the conqueror was interrupted by the ſtrong city 
of Gaza, fituate on a high hill, near the confines 
of the Arabian deſert **. This place, diſtant about 
two miles from the ſea, and ſurrounded by marſhes 
or a deep ſand, which rendered it extremely dif- 


ficult of acceſs, was held for Darius by the loyalty 


of Batis **, an eunuch, who had prepared to reſiſt 
Alexander by —_— Arabian troops, and by pe 


ſcribed by Joſepbus, J. xi. e. viji. This Rory, invented. by che 
patriotic vanity of the Jews, is totally inconſiſtant with the 


narrative of Arrian, copied in the text. As all Paleſtine, except 
Gaza, had ſubmitted to his arms, Tz ws az Ye Hanau 
een wenrore . Alexander had no. occaſion to march. 
againſt Jeruſalem. The converſation between Alexander, Par- 
menio, and the high. prieſt Jadguah, as related by Joſephus, is 
likewiſe contradictory to the beſt-authenticated events in the 
reign of Alexander. When the high prieſt approached to im- 
plore the clemency_ of the conqueror, Alexander, ſays the 
Jewiſh hiſtorian, proſtrated himſelf before that venerable old 
man ; an action which ſo much ſurpriſed Parmenio, that he im- 
mediately aſked his maſter, Why be, whom all the world 
adored, ſhould himſelf adore the high-prieſt of the Jews?“ 

will appear in the ſequel, that Alexander did not require this 
mark of reſpect (the Tgwxw7or:), till long after the period al- 
luded to by Joſephus: neither could he be accompanied by the 
Chaldzans, - as that writer alleges; much leſs could the high» 


prieſt, with propriety, have requeſted Alexander to permit the 


Jews, ſettled in Babylon and Medea, the free exerciſe of their 
religion, before that prince had conquered thoſe countries, or 
even paſſed the Euphrates, See this ſubjeR farther examined 
in Moyle's Letters, vol. ii. p. 415. and in Examen Critique dey 
Hiſtoriens d*Alexandre, p. 65—69. 

Al Eo X&T1 9. wWReEWTO ws TY Alyurro- 8x Ocrixnc err, sri Th ag 

T1; tert. It is the laſt inhabited place on the road from Phœnicia 

to Egypt, on the ſkirts of the deſert,” 

22 Curtius, I. iv. c. vi. calls him Belis ; Joſephus 1 « Xi, c. viii. 
Bahameſes, 
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viding copious. magazines. The Macedonian en- SAAD 

ginee rs declared their opinion that Gaza was im 
pregnable. But Alexander, unwilling to incur the 

diſgrace and danger of leaving a ſtrong fortreſs 

behind him, commanded a rampart to be raiſed 

on the ſouth ſide of the wall, which ſeemed leaſt 

ſecure againſt an attack. His engines were ſcarcely 

erected, when the garrifon made a furious ſally, 

and threw them into flames. It required the pre- 

ſence of the king to ſave the rampart, and ta 

prevent the total defeat of the Macedonians. | 
Warned by a heavenly admonition “, he had | 
hitherto kept beyond the reach of the enemy's | 
darts; and when the danger of his troops made l 

him forget the divine omen, a weapon, thrown | 
from a catapult, pierced his ſhield- and breaſt- | 
plate, and wounded him in the' ſhoulder. Soon | 
afterwards the engines, which had been uſed in 
the ſiege of Tyre, arrived by fea. A wall of in- 
credible height and breadth ** was run entirely 
round the city; the Macedonians raiſed their 
batteries; the miners ** were buſy at the founda- 


23 "Ot pnyarmrouc, the engine - makers; it ſhould ſeem that the 
ſame perſons who made the engines, directed the application of 
them. | 

24 While Alexander was ſacrificing, a bird of prey let fall a ſtone 
on his head. According to Ariſtander, the ſoothſayer, this prodigy 
portended that the city ſhould be taken, but that Alexander would be 
expoſed to danger in the ſiege. 

2 Evgog ue 86 do Fadleg, beg . ec Tod; ertrrurorra xa. Haxoo;s | 
« Two furlongs in breadth, two hundred and fifty feet in height;“ 1 
but the text is abſurdly erroneous. | 


26 "Yrorpawy Te ANT #2 (NAN oguo dome. Arrian, p. 31. This 
was an uncommon expedient, and uſed only on great emergencies. ' 
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tion; breaches were effected; and, after repeated 
aſſaults, the city was taken by ſtorm. When their 


wall was undermined, and their gates in poſſeſſion 


of the enemy, the inhabitants ſtill fought deſperate- 
ly, and, without loſing ground “, periſhed to a man. 
Their wives and children were enſlaved; and Gaza, 
being re- peopled from the neighbouring territory, 
ſerved as a place of arms to reſtrain the incurſions 
of the Arabs. 

The obſtinate reſiſtance of the es ome 
of Gaza, was contraſted by the ready. ſubmiſſion 
of the celebrated kingdom of Egypt. In ſeven 
days march, Alexander reached the maritime city 
of Peluſium, to which he had previouſly ſent, the 
fleet, with an injunction carefully to examine the 
neighbouring coaſts, lakes, and rivers. His de- 
ciſive victory at Iſſus, the ſhameful flight of Darius, 
the recent ſubjugation of Syria and Phcenicia, to- 
gether with the actually defenceleſs ſtate of Egypt 
(Mazaces the ſatrap of that large province having 
no Perſian, and ſcarcely any regular, troops), 
opened a ready paſſage to the wealthy capital of 
Memphis. There, Alexander was received as ſo- 
vereign, and immediately afterwards acknowledged 
by the whole nation ; a nation long accumſtomed to 
fluctuate between one ſervitude and another, al- 
ways ready to obey the firſt ſummons of an in- 
vader, and ever willing to betray him for a new 
maſter. Grateful for his unexampled ſucceſs, 


27 Kal aribary marr avty HE Yoperty we nar maxbroav. 


The higheſt panegyric, being the very words applied by Lyſias, 


Herodotus, &c. to thoſe who fell at Thermopylæ. | 
Alexander 


„ wg GREECE. 


Alexander ſacrificed at Memphis to the Egyptian 
gods, and celebrated in that city gymnaſtic and 
muſical games, which were adorned by Grecian 
artiſts, accompanying him for that purpoſe. 
Having placed ſufficient garriſons both in Mem- 
phis and Peluſium, he embarked with the re- 
mainder of his forces, and ſailed down the Nile to 
Canopus. 

At this place, Alexander found ht OC- 
cupation for his policy, in a country where there 
was no opportunity for exerciſing his valour. Con- 
tinually occupied with the thoughts, not only of 


extending, but of improving, his conqueſts, the 


firſt glance of his diſcerning eye perceived what 
the boaſted wiſdom of Egypt had never been able 
to diſcover. The inſpection of the Mediterranean 
coaſt, of the Red Sea, of the Lake Marceotis, and 
of the various branches of the Nile, ſuggeſted the 
deſign of founding a city, which ſhould derive, 
from nature only, more permanent advantages 
than the favour of the greateſt princes can beſtow. 
Fired with this idea, he not only fixed the ſitua- 
_ "9, "Ou hrs Ne you of his intended capital, 
deſcribed 


23 8 . $1, & ſeqq . 
29 Egypt, 5 Baron Tott, who lately ſurveyed that country 
with the eye of ai engineer and a ſtateſman, was formed to re- 
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unite the commerce of Europe, Africa, and the Indies. It 


ſtood in need of a harbour, vaſt, and of eaſy acceſs, The 
mouths of the Nile afford neither of theſe advantages; the only 
proper fituation was diſtant twelve leagues from the river, and 
in the heart of a deſert, On this ſpot, which none but a great 
genius could have diſcovered, Alexander built a city, which, 
| being joined to the Nile by a navigable canal, begame the capi- 
Vor. IV. X tal 
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deſcribed the circuit of its walls, and aſſigned 
the ground for its ſquares, market-places, and 
temples . Such was the ſagacity of his choice, 
that within the ſpace of twenty years, Alexandria 
roſe to diſtinguiſhed eminence among the cities of 
Egypt and the Eaſt, and continued, through all 
ſubſequent ages of antiquity, the principal bond of 


union, the ſeat of correſpondence and commerce, 


Alexander 
viſits the 
temple of 
Ammon. 
Olymp. 
CX11, 1. 


A. = 332. 


among the civilized nations of the earth. 


In Egypt, an inclination ſeized Alexander to 
traverſe the ſouthern coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
that he might viſit the revered temple and oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon. This venerable ſhrine was 
ſituate in a cultivated ſpot of five miles in diameter, 
diſtant about fifty leagues from the ſea, and riſing 
with the moſt attractive beauty amidſt the ſandy 
deſerts of Lybia. Among the African and Aſiatic 
nations, the oracle of Ammon enjoyed a ſimilar 
authority to that which Delphi had long held in 
Greece; and, perhaps, the conqueſt of the Eaſt 
could not have been ſo eaſily accompliſhed by 
Alexander, had he not previouſly obtained. the - 
ſanction of this venerated ſhrine. Guided by 
prudence, or impelled by curioſity, he firſt pro- 
ceeded two hundred miles weſtward, along the 
coaſt to Parztonius, through a deſolate country, 


tal of nations, the metropolis of commerce. The trading nations 
of the earth ſtill reſpe& its ruins, heaped up by barbariſm, and 
which require but the operation of a beneficent hand, to reſtore 
the boldeſt edifice which the human mind ever dared to conceive, 
Mem. du Baron de Tott, t. ii. p. 179. : 


30 Arrian, 1. iii. ſub init, 
3 - Wn 
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but not deſtitute of water. He then boldly pene- 
trated towards the ſouth, into the midland terri- 
tory, deſpiſing the danger of traverſing an ocean 
of ſand, unmarked by trees, mountains, or any 
other object that might direct his courſe, or vary 
this gloomy ſcene of uniform ſterility . The 
ſuperſtitioh of the ancients believed him to have 
been conducted by ravens, or ſerpents ; which, 
without ſuppoſing a miracle, may, agreeably to 


the natural inſtint of animals, have ſometimes 


nt their courſe, through the deſert, towards a 
well-watered and fertile ſpot, covered with palms 
and olives. The fountain, which was the ſource 


of this fertility, formed not the leaſt curioſity of 
the place. It was exceedingly cool at mid-day, 


and warm at mid-night; and, in the intervening 


time, regularly, every day, underwent all the in- 


termediate degrees of temperature. The adjacent 


territory produced a foſſile ſalt, which was often 


dug out in large oblong pieces, clear as cryſtal. 
The prieſts of Ammon incloſed it in boxes of 
palm-tree, and beſtowed it, in preſents, on kings 
and other illuſtrious perſonages ; ſuch ſalt being 


regarded as purer than that procured from ſea- 


water, and therefore preferred for the purpoſe 
of facrifice, by perſons curious in their wor- 
ſhip “. | 

Alexander admired the nature of the place, con- 
ſulted the oracle concerning the ſucceſs of his ex- 
pedition, and received, as was univerſally reported, 


3: Arrian, p. 33, & ſeqq. & Curtius, I. iv. e. vii. 
32 Arrian, ibid. 
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deſcribed the circuit of its walls, and aſſigned 


the ground for its ſquares, market-places, and 
temples. Such was the ſagacity of his choice, 
that within the ſpace of twenty years, Alexandria 
roſe to diſtinguiſhed eminence among the cities of 
Egypt and the Eaſt, and continued, through all 
ſubſequent ages of antiquity, the principal bond of 


union, the ſeat of correſpondence and commerce, 


Alexander 
viſits the 
temple of 
Ammon. 
Olymp. 
cxii. 1. 


A. . 332. 


among the civilized nations of the earth. | 
In Egypt, an inclination ſeized Alexander to 
traverſe the ſouthern coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
that he might viſit the revered temple and oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon. This venerable ſhrine was 
ſituate in a cultivated ſpot of five miles in diameter, 
diſtant about fifty leagues from the ſea, and riſing 
with the moſt attractive beauty amidſt the ſandy 
deſerts of Lybia. Among the African and Aſiatic 
nations, the oracle of Ammon enjoyed a ſimilar 
authority to that which Delphi had long held in 
Greece; and, perhaps, the conqueſt of, the Eaft 
could not have been ſo eaſily accompliſhed by 
Alexander, had he not previouſly obtained the 
ſanction of this venerated ſhrine. Guided by 
prudence, or impelled by curioſity, he firſt pro- 
ceeded two hundred miles weſtward, along the 
coaſt to Parztonius, through a deſolate country, 


tal of nations, the metropolis of commerce. The trading nations 
of the earth ſtill reſpe& its ruins, heaped up by barbariſm, and 
which require but the operation of a beneficent hand, to reſtore 


the boldeſt edifice which the human mind ever dared to conceive, 
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but not deſtitute of water. He then boldly pene- 
trated towards the ſouth, into the midland terri- 
tory, deſpiſing the danger of traverſing an ocean 
of ſand, unmarked by trees, mountains, or any 
other object that might direct his courſe, or vary 
this gloomy ſcene of uniform ſterility . The 
ſuperſtition of the ancients believed him to have 
been conducted by ravens, or ſerpents ; which, 
without ſuppoſing a miracle, may, agreeably to 


. the natural inſtinct of animals, have ſometimes 


nt their courſe, through the deſert, towards a 
well-watered and fertile ſpot, covered with palms 
and olives. The fountain, which was the ſource 


of this fertility, formed not the leaſt curioſity of 
the place. It was exceedingly cool at mid-day, 


and warm at mid-night; and, in the intervening 
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time, regularly, every day, underwent all the in- 


termediate degrees of temperature. The adjacent 


territory produced a foſſile ſalt, which was often 


dug out in large oblong pieces, clear as cryſtal. 
The prieſts of Ammon incloſed it in boxes of 
palm-tree, and beſtowed it, in preſents, on kings 
and other illuſtrious perſonages ; ſuch ſalt being 
regarded as purer than that procured from ſea- 
water, and therefore preferred for the purpoſe 


of facrifice, by perſons curious in their wor- 


ſhip *. 

Alexander admired the nature of the place, con- 
ſulted the oracle concerning the ſucceſs of his ex- 
pedition, and received, as was univerſally reported, 


3 Arrian, p. 33, & ſeqq. & Curtius, I. iv. e. vii. 
3: Arrian, ibid. 
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a very favourable anſwer **. Having thus effected 
his purpoſe at the temple of Ammon, he returned 
to Memphis, in order finally to ſettle the affairs of 
Egypt. The inhabitants of that country were re- 
inſtated in the enjoyment of their ancient religion 
and laws. Two Egyptians were appointed to ad- 
miniſter the civil government; but the principal 


" garriſons, Alexander prudently entruſted to the 


command of his moſt confidential friends *; a 


policy alike recoramended by the ſtrength and 


importance of the country, and by the reſtleſs 
temper of its inhabitants. 

The Macedonians had now extended their arms 
over . Anatolia, Carmania, Syria, and Egypt; 
countries which anciently formed the ſeat of arts 
and empire, and which actually compoſe the 
ſtrength and centre of the Turkiſh power. But 
Darius (after all hopes of accommodation had 
vaniſhed with a conqueror who demanded uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion to his clemency **) ſtill found 

reſources 


33 Vid. Plut. Alexand. p. 680. The mie, or prophet, 
meant to addreſs Alexander by the affectionate title of raiden 


child, fon; but not being ſufficiently acquainted with the 


Greek tongue, he ſaid, was dog, ſon of Jupiter. On this 
wretched blunder were founded Alexander's pretenſions to di- 
vinity. Plut. ibid. & Zonar. Annal. i. p. 134. The fiftions of 
Curtius are inconſiſtent with Arrian, and with Strabo, I. xvii. 
p. 1168, 

34 Arrian obſerves, that the Romans ſeem to have imitated the 
jealouſy of Alexander reſpecting Egypt. Senſible of the tempta- 
tions of the governors of that province to revolt, they appointed, 
not ſenators, but men of the equeſtrian order, to be Proconſuls 
of Egypt. Arrian, p. 55. 

3s In this, Arrian and Curtius agree. The letters between 
Alexander and Darius are 3 expreſſed by theſe 3 
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reſources in his eaſtern provinces, Schirvan, Gilan, CHAP. 
Koroſan, and the wide extent of territory between 
the Caſpian and the Jaxartes. Not only the ſub- 

jets of the empire, but the independent tribes in 

thoſe remote regions, which in ancient and modern 

times have ever been the abode of courage and 
barbarity, rejoiced in an opportunity to ſignaliſe 

their reſtleſs valour. At the firſt ſummons, they - 
poured down into the fertile plains of Aſſyria, and 
increaſed the army of Darius far beyond any pro- 

portion of force which he had hitherto collected. 


Meanwhile, Alexander having received con- Alexander 


ſiderable reinforcements from Greece, Macedon, inte Ad- 
and Thrace, purſued his journey eaſtward from ria. 
Phcenicia, paſſed the Euphrates at Thapfacus ““, a: op 5 
boldly ſtemmed the rapid ſtream of the Tigris, &. C. 337. 
and haſtened to meet the enemy in Aſſyria. Darius 

had pitched his tents on the level banks of the 


Bumadus, near the obſcure village of Gaugamela; 
but the famous battle, which finally decided the 
empire of the Eaſt, derived its name from Arbela, 
a town in the ſame province, ſixty miles diſtant 
from the former, better known, and of eaſier . 
pronunciation 7, | 


In both their accounts, which are totally inconſiſtent with each other, 
there are internal marks of falſehood, 

36 Darius had entruſted the defence of the paſs to Mazacus, 
with a body of cavalry, of which two thouſand were Greeks. 
But on the firſt intelligence of Alexander's approach, Maza- 
cus abandoned his poſt, and drew off his forces. Arriang 
p- $6, 

37 This reaſon, which is given by Arrian, could ſcarcely have 
appeared valid to any but a Greek, Vid. Arian, p. 231, 
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The fourth day after paſſing the Tigris, Alex- 
ander was informed by his ſcouts, that they had 
ſeen ſome bodies of the enemy's horſe, but could 
not-diſcover their numbers. Upon this intelli- 
gence he marched forward in order of battle ; but 
had not proceeded far, when he was met by other 


ſcouts, who having penetrated deeper into the 


country, or examined with greater accuracy, 
acquainted him that the hoſtile cavalry ſcarce- 
ly exceeded a thouſand. This news made him 


alter his meaſures. The heavy- armed troops 


were commanded to ſlacken their pace. At the 
head of the royal cohort, the Pœonians, and 
auxiliaries, Alexander advanced with ſuch celerity, 


that ſeveral of the Barbarians fell into his hands. 
- Theſe priſoners gave him very alarming accounts 


of the ſtrength of Darius, who was encamped 
within a few hours march. Some made it amount 
to a million of foot, forty thouſand horſe, two 
hundred armed chariots, and fifteen elephants from 
the eaſtern banks of the Indus . Others exag- 
gerated (if indeed it was an exaggeration) with 
more method and probability, reducing the in- 
fantry to ſix hundred thouſand, and raiſing the 
cavalry to an hundred and forty-five thouſand 9, 


But all agreed, that the preſent army was greatly 


more numerous, and compoſed of more warlike 
nations, than that which had fought at Iſſus “. 
33 Arrian, p. 57. 


39 Curtius, I. iv. c. xii. xiii. edit. Genev, The numbers are 
different in the other editions. 


4 Arrian & Curtius, loc. citat. Juſtin, J. xi. c. xii. Diodorus, 
I, xvii, c. xxxix. & liii. Orafius, I. iii. c. xvii, Plut. in Alexand. 


Alexander 
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Alexander received this information without 
teſtifying the ſmalleſt ſurpriſe. Having com- 
manded a halt, he encamped four days, to give 
his men reſt and refreſhment. His camp being 
fortified by a good intrenchment, he left in it the 
fick and infirm, together with all the baggage ; 
and, on the evening of the fourth day, prepared 
to march againſt the enemy, with the effective part 
of his army, which was ſaid to conſiſt of forty 
thouſand inflhtry, and ſeven thouſand horſe, un- 
incumbered with any thing but their proviſions 
and armour. The march was undertaken at the 
ſecond watch of the night, that the Macedonians, 
by joining battle in the morning, might enjoy the 
important advantage of having an entire day before 
them, to reap the full fruits of their expected 
victory. About half way between the hoſtile 
camps, ſome eminences intercepted the view of 
either army. Having aſcended the riſing ground, 
Alexander firſt beheld the Barbarians, drawn up 
in battle array, and perhaps more ſkilfully mar- 
ſhalled than he had reaſon to apprehend. Their 
appearance, at leaſt, immediately determined him 
to change his firſt reſolution. He again com- 
manded a halt, ſummoned a council of war, and 
different meaſures being propoſed, acceded to the 
ſingle opinion of Parmenio, who adviſed that the 
foot ſhould remain ſtationary, until a detachment 

of horſe had explored the field of battle“, and 


* T Nope Tara irs To wyor row0os rarer. © The whole 
ſcene of the future action.“ Arrian, p. 8. ö 
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carefully examined the diſpoſition of the enemy. 
Alexander, whoſe conduct was equalled by his 
courage, and both ſurpaſſed by his activity, per- 
formed thoſe important duties in perſon, at the 
head of his light horſe, and royal cohort. Having 
returned with unexampled celerity, he again aſ- 
ſembled his captains, and encouraged them by a 
ſhort ſpeech. Their ardour correſponded with his 


own; and the ſoldiers, confident of victory, were 


commanded to take reſt and refreſnment *. 
Meanwhile, Darius perceiving the enemy's ap- 
proach, kept his men prepared for action. Not- 
withſtanding the great length of the plain, he was 
obliged to contract his front, and form in two lines, 
each of which was extremely deep. According to 
the Perſian cuſtom, the king occupied the ccatre 
of the firſt line, ſurrounded by the princes of the 
blood, and the great officers of his court, and de- 
fended by his horſe and foot guards, amounting to 
fifteen thouſand choſen men. Theſe ſplendid 
troops, which ſeemed fitter for parade than battle, 
were flanked, on either ſide, by the Greek mer- 


42 Aumremorioda was avamaviolai minor Tor or- % He 


- commanded his army to ſup and reſt.” Arrian, p. 58. This 


does not well agree with what is ſaid, p. 37. % ano ors jun 
d Seh © That the ſoldiers carried nothing but their 
armour.” I have therefore ſupplied the word * proviſions.” 
Roth Arrian (loc. citat.), and Curtius, I. iv. c. xiii. ſay, that 
Parmenio exhorted Alexander to attack the enemy in the night; 
to which the king anſwered, that he diſdained xAxas Ty nxty 
« to ſteal the victory: an anſwer worthy of his magnanimity 
and his prudence; fince the day and the light were more favour- 


able to the full exertion and diſplay of his ſuperior ſkill and 


courage. 
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cenaries, and other warlike battalions, carefully 


ſelected from the whole army. The right wing 
conſiſted of the Medes, Parthians, Hyrcamans, 
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and Sacæ; the left was chiefly occupied by the 


Bactrians, Perſians, and Carduſians. The various 
nations compoſing this immenſe hoſt were differ- 
ently armed, with ſwords, ſpears, clubs, and 
hatchets ; while the horſe and foot of each diviſion 
were promiſcuouſly blended, rather from the reſult 


of accident, than by the direction of deſign. The 


armed chariots fronted the firſt line, whoſe centre 
was farther defended by the elephants. Choſen 


ſquadrons of Scythian, Bactrian, and Cappado- 


cian cavalry advanced before either wing, prepared 
to bring on the action, or after it began, to attack 
the enemy in flank and rear. 


The unexpected approach of Alexander within 
ſight of his rents, prevented Darius from fortifying 
the wide extent of his camp; and, as he dreaded a 
nocturnal aſſault, from enemies who often veiled 
their deſigns in darkneſs, he commanded his men 
to remain all night under arms. This unuſual 
meaſure, the gloomy ſilence, the long and anxious 


expectation, together with the fatigue of a reſtleſs 


night, diſcouraged the whole army, but inſpired 
double terror into thoſe who had witneſſed the 


miſerable diſaſters on the banks of the Granicus 


and the Iſſus. 


At day-break, Alexander diſpoſed his troops in 
a manner ſuggeſted by the ſuperior numbers and 
deep order of the enemy. His main body con- 
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CHAP. fiſted in two heavy-armed phalanxes, each amount- 
ing to above ſixteen thouſand men. Of theſe, the 
greater part formed into one line ; behind which, 
he placed the heavy-armed men, reinforced by his 
targeteers, with orders, that when the out-ſpread- 
ing wings of the enemy prepared to attack the 
flanks and rear of his firſt line, the ſecond ſhould 
immediately wheel to receive them ©. The cavalry 
and light infantry were ſo diſpoſed on the wings, 
that while one part reſiſted the ſhock of the Perſians 
in front, another, by only facing to the right or 
left, might take them in flank, Skilful archers 
and darters were poſted at proper intervals, 'as af- _ 
fording the beſt defence againſt the armed chariots, 
which (as Alexander well knew) muſt immediately 
become uſeleſs, whenever their Ea or horſes 
| were wounded. 
2 — Having thus arranged the aa an Alex - 
ander with equal judgment led the whole in an 
oblique direction towards the enemy's left; a ma- 
nœuvre which enabled the Macedonians to avoid 
contending at once with ſuperior numbers. When 
his advanced battalions, notwithſtanding their 
nearneſs to the enemy, ſtill ſtretched towards the 
right, Darius alſo extended his left, till fearing that 
by continuing this movement his men ſhould be 
drawn gradually off the plain;-he commanded the 
Scythian ſquadrons to advance, and prevent the 
further extenſion of the hoſtile line. Alexander 


43 Emirat: N xa JevTEgar raku we was TM Parzyya ah o 
Arrian, p. 60. The aναον apfiroueo; is explained by lian, 
as deſcribed in the text. | 
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immediately detached a body of horſe to oppoſe 
them. An equeſtrian combat enſued, in which 
both parties were reinforced, and the Barbarians 
finally repelled. The armed chariots then iſſued 
forth with impetuous violence ; but their appear- 
ance only was formidable ; for the precautions 
taken by Alexander, rendered their ailault harm- 
leſs. Darius next moved his main body, but with 
ſo little order, that the horſe, mixed with the in- 
fantry, advanced, and left a vacuity in the line, 
which his generals wanted time or vigilance to 


ſupply. Alexander ſeized the deciſive moment, . 


and penetrated into the void with a wedge of 
ſquadrons. He was followed by the neareſt ſec- 
tions of the phalanx, who ruſhed forward with 
loud ſhouts, as if they had already purſued the 


enemy. In this part of the field, the victory was 


not long doubtful; after a feeble reſiſtance, the 
Barbarians gave way; and the puſillanimous 
Darius was foremoſt in the flight #. 

The battle, however, was not yet decided. 
The more remote diviſions of the phalanx, upon 
receiving intelligence that the left wif, com- 
manded by Parmenio, was in danger, had not im- 
mediately followed Alexander. A. vacant ſpace 
was thus left in the Macedonian line, through 
which ſome ſquadrons of Perſian and Indian horſe 
penetrated with celerity, and advanced to the hoſtile 
camp“. It was then that Alexander derived ſignal 


and 


44 EQuys #v Toi mewro aioxpus © He fled ſhamefully among 
the foremoſt.” Arrian, p. 69. 


45 The words of ' Arrian are, A emipnoamre; Thy Panayye 


(viz, the ſeftions on the left), wyywnlore, ors To tue 
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and well-earned advantages from his judicious 
order of battle. The heavy-armed troops and tar- 
geteers, which he had ſkilfully poſted behind the 
Phalanx, ſpeedily faced about, advanced with, a 
rapid ſtep, and attacked the ' Barbarian cavalry, 


already entangled among the baggage. The enemy, 


thus ſurpriſed, were deſtroyed, or put to flight. 


Meanwhile, the danger of his left wing recalled 
Alexander from the purſuit of Darius. In ad- 
vancing againſt the enemy's right, he was met by 
the Parthian, Indian, and Perſian horſe, who 


eit wyyncros Kai TEUT) Tapxzggayion avroy Ty Tatts 
rare To Nexen, deren Tw Tr Iden Twicy Xa Ty Tlepouens imme, 
. in To oxevoPrga v Marsden, Kc. The learned Guiſ- 


chardt's commentary is ingenious, but ſcarcely warranted by 


' the text. Les ſections de la droite de la phalange ayant 


donné en meme temps que les Peltaſtes, les autres ſections, qui 
Etojent par Voblique plus ou moins en arrière, tacherent auſſi de 
marcher en avant, & de charger Vennemi, Mais les troupes de 
Ia droite des Perſes, voyant le fort de combat au centre, ſe 
preſſerent toutes vers cet endroit de la ligne, en ſe pouſſant mu- 
tuellement, & la foule embaraſſa tellement les ſoldats de la 
phalange, qu'il leur fut alors impoſſible de 8'avancer. Sur ces 
entrefaites, Alexandre, pour ſe faire jour, ſe jetta ſur les der. 
rieres de ces ennemis. En meme temps la nouvelle de la ſuite de 


Darius, & de la deroute de toute ſa gauche stant repandue, la 


conſternation devint generale. L'effet en fut ſingulier; les Perſes ſe 
voyant coupts, dans leur retraite, par les eſcadrons d'Alexandre, 
qu'ils avoient à dos, chercherent a ſe ſauver, mEme à travers la 
phalange. Tls ſe jetterent à corps perdu ſur elle. Quoique de vingt 
quatre de bautevur, elle ne put reſiſter au poids de cette maſſe, 
Sa gauche stant alois plus chargte que ſa droite, les ſeRions, 
de celle ci pouſſerent en avant, & n'obſerverent pas pue, depuis 
la troiſieme ſection, la gauche reſtoit en arritre, II en reſulta 
que la phalange ſe ſepara, que ſe droite 8'avanga à la pourſuite 
de Vennemi, & que des corps nombreux de cavalerie & d'in- 
fanterie, qui avoient ẽtẽ au centre Perſan, entrerent tout-a-coup 
par la crevaſſe, & pouſſerent juſques derriere la ligne des Macę- 
doniens.” See Mémoires Militaires, c. XV. p. 231» : 
main- 
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maintained 2 ſharp conflict. Sixty of the Com- CHAT: 


panions fell; Hephæſtion, Cœnus, and Menidas, ' Gyn 
were wounded, Having at length. diſſipated this 
| cloud of cavalry, Alexander prepared to attack the 
foot in that wing. But the buſineſs was already 
effected, chiefly by the Theſſalian horſe; and no- 
thing remained to be done, but to purſue the 
fugitives, and to render the victory as deciſive as 

poſſible ©. 

According to the leaſt extravagant afconnts Conſe. ; 

with the loſs of five hundred men, he deſtroyed 2 
forty thouſand of the Barbarians “, who never 


thence- 


46 Soldiers, better acquainted with the practice than with the 
theory of their art, have often teſtified a juit ſurpriſe, that the 
battles of the ancients ſhould be deſcribed with an order, perſpi- 
cuity, and circumſtantial minuteneſs, which are not to be found in 
the military writers of modern times, Scholars have endea- 
voured to explain this difference, by obſerving the immenſe diſ- 
proportion, in point of dignity and abilities, between the military 
hiſtorians of modern Europe, and thoſe of Greece and Rome, 
But the difficulty will be better ſolved, by reflecting on the 
changes introduced into the art of war by the change of arms; 
which, in military operations, form the pivot on which the 
whole turns. 1. From the nature of fire-arms, modern battles 
are involved in ſmoke and confuſion. © 2. From the ſame cauſe 
modern armies occupy a much greater extent of ground, and 

in to act at much greater diſtances; which renders it more 
difficult to obſerve and aſcertain their manceuvres. 3. The im- 
menſe train of artillery, ammunition, &c. required in the prac- 
tice of modern war, gives a certain immobility to our. armies, 
"which renders it impoſſible to perform, without great danger, 
thoſe rapid evolutions in fight of an enemy, which ſo often 
decided the battles of the ancients. With us, almoſt every thing 
depends on the judicious choice of ground, a matter requiring 
great military genius, but not admitting the embelliſhments of 
hiſtorical deſcription. 

47 In the battles of the Greeks and Romans, the extraordinary 
diſproportion between the numbers flain on the fide of the 

victors 
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thenceforth aſſembled in ſufficient numbers to 
diſpute his dominion in the Eaſt. The invaluable 
provinces of Babylonia, Suſiana, and Perſis, with 
their reſpective capitals of Babylon, Suſa, and 
Perſepolis “, formed the prize of his ſkill and 
valour. Alexander had not yet attained the ſum- 


mit of his fortune, but he had already reached the 


height of his renown . The burning of the 
royal palace of Perſepolis “, to retaliate the ravages 

5 | 3 08 
olds and of the vanquiſhed, neceſſarily reſulted from the 


nature of their arms. Their principal weapons being not miſſile, 
but manual, armies could not begin to act till they had ap- 


proached ſo nearly to each other, that the conquered found - 


themſelves cut off from all poſſibility of retreat, In modern 


times, the uſe of fire-arms (which often renders the action itſelf 


more bloody) furniſhes the defeated party with various means of 


retreating with conſiderable lafety. The ſphere of military 
ation is ſo widely extended in modern times, | that before the 
victors can run over the ſpace which ſeparates them from the 
vanquiſhed, the latter may fall back, and proceed with little loſs 
beyond their reach; and ſhould any village, hedge, ravine, &e. 
be found in their way, may often check the ardour of the purs 
ſuers. Upon theſe conſiderations, the invention of gunpowder 
may be ſaid to have ſaved the effuſion of human blood. 
Equeſtrian engagements (fince the principles on which cavalry 
act remain nearly the ſame in every age) are ftill diftinguiſhed by 
ſimilar circumſtances to thoſe which appear ſo extraordinary in 


the battles of antiquity, 


The gold and filver found in thoſe cities amounted to 
thirty millions ſterling; the jewels and other precious ſpoil, be- 
longing to Darius, ſufficed, according to Plutarch, to load 
twenty thouſand mules, and five thouſand camels. Plut. in 
Alexand, 


V After the battle of Arbela, many of Alexander's aQione, 
as will appear in the text, deſerve the higheſt praiſe ; but, before 
that period, few of them can be juſtly blamed, 
30 Arrian, I. iii. p. 66. Plut. in Alexand. & Strabo, 1. xv. 
p. 502. agree with Arrian in confining the conflagration to the 
palaces 


" 
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of Xerxes in Greece, afforded the firſt indication of CHAD 


his being overcome by too much proſperity. To — 
ſpeak the moſt favourably of this tranſaction, an 


undiſtinguiſhing reſentment made him forget that 
he deſtroyed his own palace, not that of his ad- 
verſary. _ 

The ſettlement of his important and extenſive Meaferes 
conqueſts, and the reduction of the warlike Uxii, as 
thoſe independent mountaineers, who, inhabiting 
the weſtern frontier of Perſia, had ever defied the 

| Perſian power, reſtrained Alexander from urging 
the purſuit of Darius. After his defeat, that un- 
fortunate prince eſcaped by a precipitate and ob- 
{cure “ flight acroſs the Armenian mountains into 


palace, Plutarck tells us, that only a part of that edifice was 
conſumed. Diodorus ſays inaccurately, 5 ic Ty Caomuar Toros 


« the place around the place ; and Curtius, 1, v. c. vii. with 
his uſual extravagance, burns the whole city of Perſepolis ſa 
completely, that not a veſtige of it remained, The learned author 
of the Examen Critique des Hiſtoriens d' Alexandre, is at pains to 
prove that Perſepolis exiſted under the ſucceflors of Alexander, 
and continued to exiſt till the firſt ages of Mahometaniſm, when 
the inhabitants of Perſepolis, having violated their treaty with 
the Muſſulmen, were butchered without mercy, and their city 
totally demoliſhed. See Examen Critique, p. 125, & ſeqq. Mr. 
D*Hankerville, however, alleges reaſons for believing that there 
were two cities called Perſepolis by the Greeks, ſituate at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from each other, one of which was hurnt by 
Alexander, and the other deſtroyed by the Muſſulmen. See his 
Supplement to his Recherches ſur les Arts, &c. de la Grece, 

1 Arrian obſerves, that Darius ſhewed great judgment in his 
flight, having left the populous and well-frequented roads lead- 
ing to Suſa and Babylon,, towards which he juſtly ſuſpected that 
Alexander would march his army, and directing his courſe over 
the Armenian mountains into Media. Arrian, p. 63. Diodorus, 
I. xvii. p. 538. agrees with Arrian, The errors of Curtius, I. v. 
c. i. are too abſurd to merit refutation. 


Media. 
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eHAP. Media. Being gradually joined by the ſcattered 
— remnant of his army, amounting to ſeveral thou- 
ſand Barbarians, and fifteen hundred Greek mer- 
cenaries, he purpoſed to eſtabliſhed his court in 

Media, ſhould Alexander remain at Suſa or Baby- 

lon**; but in caſe he were ſtill purſued by the 
conqueror, his reſolution was to proceed eaſtward, 

| through Parthia and Hyrcania, into the valuable 
province of Bactria, laying waſte the intermediate 
country, that he might thus interpoſe a deſert be- 

tween himſelf and the Macedonians. In this de- 

ſign, he diſpatched to the Caſpian Gates the wag- 
gons conveying his women, and ſuch inſtruments 

of convenience or luxury as ſtill ſoftened his miſ- 
fortunes; and remained in perſon at Ecbatana with 
his army. Alexander, when appriſed of theſe 
meaſures, haſtened into Media. In his way he 
ſubdued the Paritacæ; and having reached within 
three days march of the Median capital, was met 

by Biſthanes, the ſon of Ochus, Darius's predecef- 

for ®, This prince informed him, that Darius 

had fled from thence five days before, attended 

by three thouſand horſemen, and ſix thouſand foor. 


$2 The foundation of this hope was, that a revolt might break 
out in the Macedonian army; ſince the more and the richer pro- 


vinces Alexander acquired, his lieutenants would have the greater 
temptation to aſpire at independence. Subſequent events will 


juſtify the reaſonable expeRation of Darius, which was on this 

occaſion diſappointed. 
$3 Arrian, p. 66. ſpeaks as if Ochus had been Darius's immediate 
predeceſſor, negledting the ſhort reign of Arces, the ſon of Ochus, 
who was poiloned ſoon after his father by the eunuch ere 
Diodor. XVii. 5. Ran. Var, Hiſt, vi. 8. | 
Ani- 
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Animated by this intelligence, Alexander pro- CHAP. 
ceeded to Ecbatana, in which place he left his tree. 
ſures, and poſted a ſtrong garriſon. In this city 2!<xander 
he likewiſe diſmiſſed the Theſſalian cavalry, and Darius: 
ſeveral auxiliary ſquadrons; paying them, beſides 
their arrears, a gratuity of two thouſand talents. 
Such as preferred the glory of accompanying his 
ſtandard to the joy of reviſiting their reſpective 
countries, were allowed again to enliſt; a permiſ- 
ſion which many embraced. A ſtrong detach- 
ment under Parmenio was ſent into Hyrcania 
Cænus, who had been left ſick at Suſa, was com- 
manded to march with all convenient ſpeed into 
Parthia; while the king, with a well-appointed army, | 
advanced with incredible expedition“ in purſuit 
of Darius. Having paſſed the Caſpian Straits, he 
was met by Bagiſtanes, a Babylonian of diſtinction, 
who acquainted him that Beſſus, governor of Bac- 
tria, in conjunction with Nabarzanes, an officer in 
Darius's cavalry, and Barzaentes, ſatrap of the bar- 
barous Drangæ and Arachoti, had thrown aſide all 
reſpe& for a prince, who was no longer an object 
of fear. Upon this intelligence, Alexander de- 
clared expedition to be more neceſſary than ever. 
Having, therefore, left the heavy-armed troops 
and baggage under the command of Craterus, he 
haſtened forward with a few ſele& bands, encum- 
bered only with their arms, and two days proviſions. 


56 His marches were thirty-eight and forty miles a day; ſome- 
times more. Xenophon's expedition of Cyrus, and Arrian's 
expedition of Alexander, mutually illuſtrate and confirm each 
other. a FW 

Tot; IV. © Y In 
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In that ſpace of time, he reached the camp from 


— which Bagiſtanes had deſerted; and finding ſome 


parties of the enemy there, learned that Darius, be- 
ing ſeized and bound, was actually carried priſoner 
in his chariot; that Beſſus, in whoſe province this 
treaſon had been committed, had aſſumed the im- 
perial honours; that all the Barbarians (Artabazus 
only and his ſons excepted) already acknowledged 
the uſurper ; that the Greek mercenaries preſerved 
their fidelity inviolate; but finding themſelves 
unable to prevent the flagitious ſcenes that were 
tranſacting, had quitted the public road, and re- 
tired to the mountains, diſdaining not only to par- 

ticipate in the deſigns, but even to ſhare the ſame _ 
camp with the traitors. Alexander farther learned, 
that ſhould he purſue Beſſus and his affociates, it 
was their intention to make peace with him by 
delivering up Darius; but ſhould. he ceaſe from 
the purſuit, that they had determined to collect 
forces, and to divide the eaſtern provinces of the 
empire, 

Having received this information, Alexander 
marched all night, and next day till noon, with the 
utmoſt ſpeed, but without overtaking the enemy. 
He therefore diſmounted five hundred of his ca- 
valry, placed the braveſt of his foot, completely 
armed, on horſeback; and commanding Attalus 
and Nicanor to purſue the great road which Beſſus 
had followed, advanced in perſon with his choſen 
band by a nearer way, which was almoſt deſert, 
and entirely deſtitute of water. The natives of the 
country were his guides. From the cloſe of the 
evening 
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evening till day-break he had rode near fifty miles, 
when he firſt diſcovered the enemy flying in diſor- 
der, and unarmed: Probably to facilitate their 
own eſcape, Satibarzanes and Barzaentes ſtabbed 
Darius, and then rode away with Beſſus, accom- 
panied by fix hundred horſe. Notwithſtanding the 
celerity of Alexander, the unhappy Darius expired 
before the conqueror beheld him 5. Darius was 
the laſt king of the houſe of Hyſtaſpes, and the 
tenth in ſucceſſion to the monarchy of Cyrus, 
That he was neither brave nor prudent, his con- 
duct ſufficiently evinces ; but the uninterrupted 
chain of his calamities would have prevented him 
(had he been otherwiſe inclined) from imitating 
the injuſtice and ! of too many of his aa 
ceſſors . 

In this important ſtage of his fortune, Alexander 
diſplayed tender ſympathy with affliction, warm 
eſteem of fidelity, and juſt hatred of treaſon. He 


'55 Such is the ſimple narration of Arrian. The fictions related 


by Plutarch in Alexand. & Curtius, I. v. c. xii. & Juſtin, I. xi. e. xv. 


are inconſiſtent with each other, and all of them betray the deſire 
to contraſt the exaltation and depreſſion of the fortune of Darius. 
« He was chained,” ſays Curtius, „With golden fetters; but laid 
in a dirty cart, covered with raw hides.” His harangue in praiſe 
of Alexander would be moral and affecting, were it not totally 
improbable. 

$6 Arrian makes this judicious obſervation, which proves the 
futility of the Oriental traditions / repreſenting Darius as a monſter 
of tyranny and cruelty. See D'Herbelot. Bibl. Orientale, art. 
Darab. p. 285. Should the faſhionable ſcepticiſm of the times 
heſitate between theſe authorities, the reader has only to, aſk, 
what Oriental hiſtorian has relnted the tranſactions of Darius with 
the fulneſs and accuracy fo confpicuous in Arriah F 
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gave orders, that the body of Darius ſhould be 


— tranſported to Perſia, and interred in the royal 


The Bac - 


rrian and 
Scythian 
War. 


mauſoleum. The children of the deceaſed prince 


vere uniformly treated with thoſe diſtinctions which 


belonged to their birth; and Barcinẽ “, his eldeſt 
daughter, was finally eſpouſed by Alexander. The 
pardon of the Greek mercenaries, who were ad- 
mitted into the Macedonian ſervice, and the ho- 
nourable reception of Artabazus and his ſons, well 
became the character of a prince, who could diſ- 
cern and reward the merit of his enemies. Alexan- 
der then purſued the murderers of Darius through 
the inhoſpitable territories of the Arii and Zaran- 
gæi, and in two days accompliſhed a journey of ſix 


hundred furlongs. Having received the ſubmiſ- 


ſion of Aornos“ and Bactria, he paſſed the deep 
and rapid Oxus, and learned, on the eaſtern banks 
of this river, that Beſſus, who had betrayed his 
maſter, had been betrayed in his turn by Spita- 
menes. The former was ſurpriſed by the — 
donians, and treated with a barbarity ® better 
merited by his own crimes, than becoming the 
character of Alexander. 

Spitamenes ſucceeded to his ambition and FO 
ger. In purſuit of this daring rebel, the reſent- 
ment of Alexander hurried him through the vaſt 


5 Called by ſome writers Statira. 


5 We ſhall meet with another place of this name, between the 
buaſtus and the Indus. 


42 He was ſtripped naked, whipped, ſhamefully mutilated, &c, 
Atrian arraigns thoſe cruelties, as unworthy of the Grecian cha- 
rater: but he warmly approves the puniſhing of Beſſus, and the 
other murderers of Darius. 


but 
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but undeſcribed © provinces of Aria, Bactria, Sog- 
diana, and other leſs conſiderable diviſions of the 
ſouthern region of Tartary. The more northern 
and independent tribes of that immenſe country, 
whoſe paſtoral life formed an admirable preparation 
for war, ventured to take arms againſt a conqueror 
who hovered on the frontier of their plains, and 
whoſe camp tempted them with the proſpect of a 
rich plunder. The policy of Spitamenes inflamed 
their courage, and animated their hopes. Theſe 
rude nations, and this obſcure leader, proved the 
moſt dangerous enemies with whom Alexander 
ever had to contend. Sometimes they faced him 
in the field, and after obſtinately reſiſting, retreated 
ſkilfully. Though never vanquiſhed, Alexander 
obtained many dear-bought victories. The Scy- 
thians, on ſeveral occaſions, ſurpriſed his advanced 
parties, and interrupted his convoys. The abrupt- 
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neſs of their attack was only equalled by the cele- 


rity of their retreat; their numbers, their courage, 
and their ſtratagems, all rendered them formi- 
dable *. But the enlightened intrepidity, and ini- 


60 The erroneous geography of the ancients is laborĩouſly compared 
with ſubſequent diſcoveries, in the Jearned work entitled Examen deg 
Anciens Riltoriens d'Alexandrez and may be ſeen. at one glance, by 
comparing the maps, uſually prefixed to Quintus Curtius, with the 
admirable maps of D*Anville. 

61 In one action, Arrian tells us, that only forty Macedonian horſe- 
men, and three hundred foo, eſcaped. Arrian, I. iv. Curtius men. 
tions another, after which it was made death to divulge the number 


of the ſlain, Curtius, 1. vii. c. vii. Alexander was not preſent in 


either of theſe engagements z but in a third battle, related by Arrian, 
the Macedonians were at firſt repelled, many of them wounded, and 
the king {truck with an arrow, which broke the fibula, or lefler bone 
of his leg. The Macedonians, however, rallied, and totally defeated 
the enemy, Arrian, I. iii. ſub fin. 


- mitable- 
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mitable diſcipline of the Greeks and Macedonians, 
finally prevailed over Barbarian craft, and de ſultory 


fury. Not contented with repelling his enemies, 


Alexander crofied the Jaxartes, and defeated the 
Scythians ® on the northern bank of that river. 
T his victory was ſufficient for his renown ; and the 
urgency of his affairs ſoon recalled him from an 
inhoſpitable deſert. 

The provinces between the Caſpian and the 
Jaxartes twice rebelled, and twice were reduced to 


62 Before Alexander paſſed the Jaxartes, he received an em- 
baſſy probably from the Abian Scythians., Their cration, omit- 


ted by all the Greek writers, is preſerved in Curtius, l. vii. c. viii. 


It js remarkable for the bold elevated ſtyle, in which theſe Bar- 
barians diſplay their own advantages, and deſcribe the deſtruc- 
tive ambition cf the invacer, In both reſpects, it agrees with the 
admirable harangue of the Caledonian chieftain Galgacus, in Ta- 
citus's Life of Agricola, But the glowing ſentiments of thoſe 
independent and high-minded nations are invigorated by the bre 


vity of Tacitus, and weakened by the diſfuſiveneſs of Curtius. 


Both orations abound in metaphors. © Great trees,” ſay the 
Scythians to Alexander, ** require long time to grow: the labour 
of a few hours levels them with the ground. Take care, lelt, in 
climbing to the top, you ſhould fall with the branches which you 
have ſeized, Graſp Fortune with both your hands; ſhe is flip» 
pery, and cannot be confined. Our countrymen deſcribe her 
without feet, with hands only, and wings. . Thoſe to whom ſhe 


ſtretches out her hand, ſhe allows not to touch her wings, Rein 


your proſperity, that you may more caſily manage it. Our po- 
verty will be ſwifter than your army loaded with ſpoil, We 
range the plain and the foreſt ; we diſdain to ſerve, and deſire not 
to command. The figurative ftyle of the Scythians is ſufficiently 


'tonſonant to the manners of barbarous nations, See Principii di 


Scienza nuova, vol. i. p. 156, & ſeqq. See likewiſe Chapters fifth 
and ſixth of the pretent Hiſtory. Le Clere, therefore, ſpeaks with 
equal ignorance and ſeverity, when, in arraigning the fidelity of 
Curtius, he ſays, * Scythz ipſi, omnium literarum Tudes, rheto- 


rico calamiltro inuſti, in medium prodeunt,.“ Judic, Curt. 


5. 326. 
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ſubmiſſion, The Barbarians fighting ſingly were 
ſucceſſively ſubdued ; their braveſt troops were 
gradually intermixed in the Macedonian ranks ; 
and Alexander, thus continually reinforced by new 
numbers, was enabled to overawe thoſe extenſive 
countries, by dividing his army into five formi- 
dable brigades, commanded by Hephæſtion, Pto- 
lemy, Perdiccus, Cænus ®, and himſelf. Near 
Gabæ, a fortreſs of Sogdiana, Cænus attacked and 
defeated Spitamenes. The Sogdians and Bac- 
trians deſerted their unfortunate general, and ſur- 
rendered their arms to the conqueror. The Mal- 
ſagetz and other Scythians, having plundered the 
camp of their allies, fled with Spitamenes to the 
deſett; but being appriſed, that the Macedonians 
prepared to purſue them, they ſlew this active and 
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daring chief, whoſe courage deſerved a better fate; 


and in hopes of making their own POR ſent his 
head to the conqueror. 

After the death of Spitamenes, the enemy feebly 
reſiſted Alexander in the open country ; but in the 
provinces of Sogdiana and Parztacene, two im- 
portant fortreſſes, long deemed impregnable, ſtill 
bade defiance to the invader. Into the former, 
Oxyartes the Bactrian, who headed the rebellion 
(for ſo the Macedonians termed the brave defence 

of the Bactrians), had placed his wife and children. 
The rock was ſteep, rugged, almoſt inacceſſible, 
and provided with corn for a long ſiege. The deep 


63 Artabazus, the faithful attendant of Darius, and afterwards 


the friend of Alexander, was joined in the command with Cznus, 
Arrian. 


5 ſnow, 


* 
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ſnow, by which it was ſurrounded, increaſed the 


difficulty of aſſaulting it, and ſupplied the garriſon 


with water. Alexander, having ſummoned the Bac- 


ttrians to ſurrender, was aſked in deriſion, Whether 
he had furniſhed himſelf with winged ſoldiers ? 


which is 
taken by a 
contrive 
ance 


$qually 


This inſolence piqued his pride; and he deter- 
mined to make himſelf maſter of the place, with 
whatever difficulties and dangers his undertaking 
might be attended. This reſolution was conſo- 
nant to his character. His ſucceſs in arms, owing 
to the reſources of his active and comprehenſive 
mind, ſometimes encouraged him to enterpriſes, 
neither juſtified by neceſſity, nor warranted by pru- 
dence, Fond of war, not only as an inſtrument of 
ambition, but as an art in which he gloried to ex- 
cel, he began to regard the means as more valu- 
able than the end, and ſacrificed the lives of his 
men to military experiments alike hazardous and 
uſeleſs: yet, on the preſent occaſion, ſound po- 
licy ſeems to have directed his meaſures. Having 
determined ſoon to depart from thoſe provinces, he 
might judge it imprudent to leave an enemy be- 
hind; it might ſeem neceſſary to deſtroy the ſeeds 


of future rebellion; and, by exploits unexampled 


and almoſt incredible, to impreſs ſuch terror of his 
name, as would aſtoniſh and overawe his moſt diſ- 
tant and warlike dependencies. 

Alexander carefully examined the Sogdian fort- 
reſs, and propoſed a reward of twelve talentsꝰ to 
the man who ſhould firſt mount the top of the rock 


64 -\bore þ 2600, equal in value to near . 20,000 in the preſent 
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on which it was ſituated. The ſecond and third 
were to be proportionably rewarded, and even the 
laſt of ten was to be gratified with the ſum of three 
hundred darics. The hopes of this recompence, 
which, in the conception of the Greeks and Ma- 
cedonians, was equally honourable and lucrative, 
ſtimulated the love of adventure, ſo conſpicuous 
in both nations. Three hundred men, carefully 
ſelected from the whole army, were furniſhed with 
ropes made of the ſtrongeſt flax, and with iron 


pins uſed in pitching tents. They were likewiſe 


provided with ſmall pieces of linen, which, being 
joined together, might ſerve as a ſignal. Thus 
equipped, they proceeded at the cloſe of evening 
towards the moſt abrupt ſide of the rock, and 
therefore the moſt likely to be unguarded. By 
driving the iron pins into congealed ſnow, and 
then faſtening to them the ropes, they gradually 
hoiſted themſelves up the mountain. In this ex- 
traordinary enterpriſe, thirty men periſhed, whoſe 
bodies were ſo profoundly buried in the ſnow, that, 
notwithſtanding the moſt. diligent ſearch, | they 
could never afterwards be recovered. By this 
ſimple contrivance, thoſe daring adventurers gained 


the ſummit of the rock, which overlooked the 


fortreſs; and waving their ſignal in the. morning, 
were diſcovered by Alexander. At this joyous 
ſight, he ſummoned the beſieged to ſurrender to 
his winged ſoldiers. The Barbarians beheld and 
trembled; terror multiplied the number. of their 
enemies, and repreſented them as completely arm- 
| | eds 
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ed; Alexander was invited to ive poſſeſſion of the 
fortreſs ©, 


- This obſcure and even en caſtle contained 
Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, and deemed, next 
to the ſpouſe of Darius, the greateſt beauty in the 
Eaſt. Alexander admired her form and her ac- 
compliſhments ; but even in the fervour of youth, 
and the intoxication of proſperity, his generous 
mind diſdained the cruel rights of a conqueror, as 
juſtified by the maxims and example of his age and 


country. With a moderation and ſelf- command, 


worthy the ſcholar of Ariſtotle, he declined the 
embraces of his captive, till his condeſcending af- 
fection raiſed her to the throne, chooling rather to 
offend the prejudices of the Macedonians, than to 
tranſgreſs the laws of humanity ©. 

In Bactria, Alexander learned that the Paræ- 
tacæ were in arms, and that many of his moſt 
dangerous enemies had ſhut themſelves up in the 
fortreſs or rock of Chorienes. Upon this intelli- 


of the rock, which was everywhere ſteep and 
craggy, he found to be near three miles, and its 
cireumference above ſeven. It was ſurrounded by 
a broad and deep ditch, at ſuch diſtance from the 
baſe as placed the garriſon beyond the reach of 
miſſile weapons. Alexander gave orders that the 
fir trees, of extraordinary height, which ſurrounded 
the mountain, ſhould be cut down, and formed 
into ladders, by means of which, his men de- 
65 Arrian, p. 91, & ſeqq. 66 Id. ibid. 
ſcending 
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ſcending the ditch, drove huge piles into the bot- 
rom. | Theſe, being placed at proper diſtances, 
were covered with hurdles of ozier conſolidated 
with earth. In this occupation his whole army 
were employed by turns, night and day. The Bar- 
barians at firſt derided this ſeemingly uſeleſs la- 
bour. But their inſults were ſoon anſwered by Ma- 
cedonian arrows. By theſe, and other miſſile 
weapons, the Macedonians, who were carefully 
protected by their coverings, ſo much annoyed the 
beſieged, that the latter became deſirous to capi- 
tulate. For this purpoſe, Chorienes, from whom 
the place derived its name, deſired to converſe 


with Oxyartes the Bactrian, who, ſince the taking 


of his wife and children, had ſubmitted to Alex- 
ander. His requeſt being granted, Oxyartes 
ſtrongly exhorted him to ſurrender his fortreſs and 
himſelf, aſſuring him of Alexander's goodneſs, of 
which his own treatment furniſhed an eminent ex- 
ample, and declaring that no place was impreg- 
nable to ſuch troops and ſuch a general. Chorienes 
prudently followed this advice; and, by his ſpeedy 
ſubmiſſion, not only obtained pardon, but gained 
the friendſhip of Alexander, who again entruſted 
him with the command of his fortreſs, and the go- 
vernment of his province. The vaſt magazines 
of corn, meat, and wine, collected by the Paræ- 
tacz tor a long ſiege, afforded a ſeaſonable ſupply 
to the Macedonian army, eſpecially during the ſe- 
verity of winter, in a country covered with ſnow 
many feet deep ©, 
| 67 Arrian, p. 92. 
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compliſnments; but even in the fervour of youth, 
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embraces of his captive, till his condeſcending af- 
fection raiſed her to the throne, chooſing rather to 
offend the prejudices of the Macedonians, n to 
tranſgreſs the laws of humanity ©, 

In Bactria, Alexander learned that the Paræ- 
tacæ were in arms, and that many of his moſt 
dangerous enemies had ſhut themſelves up in the 
fortreſs or rock of Chorienes. Upon this intelli- 


of the rock, which was everywhere ſteep and 
craggy, he found to be near three miles, and its 
circumference above ſeven. It was ſurrounded by 
a broad and deep ditch, at ſuch diſtance from the 
baſe as placed the garriſon beyond the reach of 
miffile weapons. Alexander gave orders that the 
fir trees, of extraordinary height, which ſurrounded 
the mountain, ſhould be cut down, and formed 
into ladders, by means of which, his men de- 
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ſcending the ditch, drove huge piles into the bot- 
tom. Theſe, being placed at proper diſtances, 
were covered with hurdles of ozier conſolidated 
with earth. In this occupation his whole army 
were employed by turns, night and day. The Bar- 
barians at firſt derided this ſeemingly uſeleſs la- 
bour. But their inſults were ſoon anſwered by Ma- 
cedonian arrows. By theſe, and other miſſile 
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weapons, the Macedonians, who were carefully 


protected by their coverings, ſo much annoyed the 
beſieged, that the latter became deſirous to capi- 
tulate. For this purpoſe, Chorienes, from whom 
the place derived its name, deſired to converſe 
with Oxyartes the Bactrian, who, ſince the taking 
of his wife and children, had ſubmitted to Alex- 
ander. His requeſt being granted, Oxyartes 
ſtrongly exhorted him to ſurrender his fortreſs and 
himſelf, aſſuring him of Alexander's goodneſs, of 
which his own treatment furniſhed an eminent ex- 
ample, and declaring that no place was impreg- 
nable to ſuch troops and ſuch a general. Chorienes 
- prudently followed this advice; and, by his ſpeedy 
ſubmiſſion, not only obtained pardon, but gained 
the friendſhip of Alexander, who again entruſted 
him with the command of his fortreſs, and the go- 
vernment of his province. The vaſt magazines 
of corn, meat, and wine, collected by the Paræ- 
tacz tor a long ſiege, afforded a ſeaſonable ſupply 
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By ſuch memorable atchievements, Alexander 
ſubdued the nations between the Caſpian ſea, the 
tiver Jaxartes, and the lofty chain of mountains, 
which ſupply the ſources of the Indus and the 
Ganges. In the conduct of this remote and dan- 
gerous war, the great abilities of the general were 


conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed. His example taught 


the troops to deſpiſe hunger, fatigue, cold, and 
danger; neither rugged mountains, nor deep and 
rapid rivers, nor wounds, nor ſickneſs, could in- 
te rrupt his progreſs, or abate his activity: his cou- 
rage expoſed him to difficulties, from which he was 
extricated by new efforts of courage, which, in 
any other commander, would have paſſed for te- 
merity. Amidſt the hardſhips of a military life, 
obſtinate ſieges, bloody battles, and dear-bought 
victories, he ſtill reſpected the rights of mankind, 
and practiſed the mild virtues of humanity, The 
conquered nations enjoyed their ancient laws and 


privileges; the rigours of de ſpotiſm were ſoftened ; 


arts and induſtry encouraged ; and the proudeſt 
Macedonian governors compelled, by the autho- 
rity and example of Alexander, to obſerve the 
rules of juſtice towards their meaneſt ſubjects &. 
To bridle the fierce inhabitants of the Scythian 
plains, he founded cities, and eſtabliſhed colonies 
on the banks of the Jaxartes and the Oxus; and 


' thoſe deſtructive campaigns, uſually aſcribed to his 


reſtleſs activity and blind ambition, appeared to the 
diſcernment of this extraordinary man, not only 


63 Plutarch, Arrian, & Curtius, paſſin, 
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efſential to the ſecurity of the conqueſts which he 
had already made, but neceſſary preparations for 


more remote and ſplendid expeditions which he 


ſtill purpoſed to undertake ; and which, as will 
appear in the ſucceeding chapter, he performed 
with ſingular boldneſs and unexampled ſucceſs. 
During the three firſt years that the invincible he- 
roiſm of Alexander triumphed in the Eaſt, the firm 
vigilance of Antipater repreſſed rebellion in Greece. 
But the attention of that general being diverted, 
by a revolt in Thrace, from the affairs of the 
ſouthern provinces, the Lacedzmonians, inſtigated 
by the warlike ambition of their king Agis, ventured 
to exert that hoſtility againſt Macedon which they 
had long felt and expreſſed. Reinforced by ſome 
communities of the Peloponneſus, which impru- 
_ Cently liſtened to their counſels, the allied army 
amounted to twenty-two thouſand men. Antipa- 
ter, having checked the inſurrection in Thrace, 
haſtened into the Grecian peninſula with a ſuperior 
force, and defeated the confederates in a battle, 
which proved fatal to king Agis, and three thou- 
ſand Peloponneſian troops. The vanquiſhed were 
allowed to ſend ambaſſadors to implore the cle- 
mency of Alexander. From that generous prince, 


the rebellious republics received promiſe of par- 


don, on condition that they puniſhed with due ſe- 


verity the authors of an unprovoked and ill judged 


revolt”. i 

From this period, till the death of Alexander, 

Greece enjoyed, above eight years, an unuſual de- 
& Diodorus, 1. xvii. p. 337. Curtius, I. vi. c. i. 
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gree of tranquillity and happineſs. The ſuſpicious 
and ſevere temper of Antipater was reſtrained 
by the commands of his maſter, who, provided 
the ſeveral republics ſent him their appointed con- 
tingents of men to reinforce his armies, was un- 
willing to exact from them any farther mark of 
ſubmiſſion. Under the protection of this indul- 


gent ſovereign, to the glory of whoſe conqueſts 


they were aſſociated, the Greeks ſtill preſerved the 
forms, and diſplayed the image, of that free conſti- 
tution of government, whoſe ſpirit had n 
their anceſtors. 

While Alexander purſued the murderers of Da- 
rius, Athens was crowded with ſpectators from the 
neighbouring republics, to behold that intellectual 
conflict between AÆſchines and Demoſthenes, 
whoſe rivalſhip in power and fame had long di- 
vided the affections of their countrymen. | In con- 
ſequence of a decree propoſed by Cteſiphon, De- 
moſthenes, as above mentioned, had been ho- 
noured with a golden crown, as the reward of his 
political merit. His adverſary had, even before 


the death of Philip, denounced the author of this 


decree as a violator of the laws of his country. 
1. Becauſe he had decreed public honours to a man 
actually entruſted with the public money, and who 
had not yet paſſed his accounts. 2. Becauſe, con- 
trary to law, he had adviſed, that the crown con- 
ferred on Demoſthenes, ſhould be proclaimed in 
the theatre. 3. Becauſe the boaſted ſervices of 
Demoſthenes had ended in public diſgrace and 
ruin; and that, inſtead of being rewarded with a 

| crown; 
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crown, he ought to be puniſhed as a-traitor. Va- 
rious circumſtances, which it is now impoſſible to 
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explain, prevented this important cauſe from being 


heard by the Athenians, till the ſixth year of the 
reign of Alexander, The triumph of the Mace- 
donians ſeemed to promiſe every advantage to ÆEſ- 
chines, who had long been the partiſan of Philip, 
and of his magnanimous ſon ; and who, by a ſtroke 
aimed at Cteſiphon, meant chiefly to wound De- 
moſthenes, the avowed enemy of both. 

In the oration of ZEſchines, we find the united 
powers of reaſon and argument, combined with 
the moſt ſplendid eloquence. Yet the perſuaſive 
vehemence of Demoſthenes prevailed in the con- 
- teſt, The unexampled exertions ?*, by which he 
obtained this victory, will be admired to the lateſt 
ages of the world. To what an exalted pitch of 
enthuſiaſm muſt the orator have raiſed himſelf and 
his audience, when, to juſtify his adviſing the fatal 
battle of Chæronæa, he exclaimed, «© No, my 
fellow-citizens, you have not erred; No! I ſwear 
it by the manes of thoſe heroes who fought in the 
ſame cauſe at Marathon and Platza.” What ſub- 
lime art was required to arrive, by juſt degrees, at 
this extraordinary ſentiment, which, in any other 
light than the inimitable blaze of eloquence with 
which it was ſurrounded, would appear altogether 
exceſſive and gigantic ? 

The orator not only juſtified Cteſiphon and 
himſelf, but procured the baniſhment of his adver- 


70 See the Orat. de Coron. throughout. 
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ſary, as the author of a malignant and n 


— accuſation. ' Honourable as this triumph was, De- 


moſthenes derived more ſolid glory from the ge- 
nerous treatment of his vanquiſhed rival. Before 
Aſchines ſet ſail, he carried to him a purſe of 
money, which he kindly compelled him to accept; 
a generoſity which made the baniſhed man feel ſe- 


verely the weight of his puniſhment, and affect- 


ingly obſerve, © How deeply muſt J regret the 
loſs of a country, in which enemies are more ge- 
nerous than friends elſewhere !” AÆſchines retired 


to the iſle of Rhodes, and inſtituted a ſchool of 


eloquence, which flouriſhed ſeveral centuries, It 


is recorded, that having read to his ſcholars the 
. oration which occaſioned his baniſhment, it was 


His death. 
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received with extraordinary applauſe. But when 


this applauſe was redoubled on his reading the an- 


ſwer of Demoſthenes, he was ſo far from teſtify- 
ing envy, that he exclaimed to his audience, 
« What would have been your admiration, had 
you heard the orator himſelf !” | 


Demoſthenes ſurvived Alexander, whoſe mag- 


nanimity diſdained to puniſh an enemy whom he 
ſcarcely regarded as dangerous. But this illuſtri- 
ous Athenian patriot fell a prey to the more ſuſpi- 
cious policy of Antipater. At the defixe of that 
prince, he was baniſhed Athens, and being pur- 
ſued by Macedonian aſſaſſins to the little iſland of 
Calauria, he ended his life by poiſon ?. 

It may be thought, that the conqueror of the 
Perſian empire would have little leiſure, or incli- 


477 Plut. in Demoſthen. & Lucian. Demoſthen, Encom. 
nation, 
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nation, to attend to a perſonal diſpute between two 
Athenian orators: and that neither the impeach- 


ment nor the defence of Demoſthenes could affect 


his pride or his intereſt. It deſerves to be con- 
ſidered, however, that this orator was the invete- 
rate, and long the ſucceſsful, opponent of the great- 
neſs of his family ; and in the beginning of his own 
reign, had attempted, with more courage, indeed, 
than prudence, to overturn the yet unconſolidated 
pillar of his fortune. 
Alexander, who was carefully informed of the tranſ- 
actions of Greece, might teſtify amidſt the ho- 
nours of Demoſthenes, it cannot be believed that 

he heard with. total unconcern the ſentence of the 
Athenian people; a ſentence which reverſed the 
deciſion of fortune, and arraigned the cruel and 
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But whatever indifference 


melancholy triumph of Philip over the liberties of 


Greece. That he never reſented the indignity, is 
a proof of his moderation; and that the Athe- 
nians could venture on a meaſure fo offenſive, is a 
proof of the freedom and ſecurity which they en- 
joyed under the Macedonian government. 5 

Deprived indeed of the honour, but alſo delivered 
from the cares, of independent ſovereignty, and 
undiſturbed by thoſe continual and often bloody diſ- 
ſenſions, which deform the annals of their tumul- 
tuous liberty, the Greeks indulged their natural 
propenſity to the ſocial embelliſnments of life; a 
propenſity by which they were honourably diſtin- 
guiſhed above all other nations of antiquity. Their 
innumerable ſhows, feſtivals, and dramatic enter- 
tainments, were exhibited with more pomp than at 

Vor. IV, 2 any 
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any former period. The ſchools of philoſophers 


woes and rhetoricians were frequented by all deſcriptions 


of men. Painting and ſtatuary were cultivated with 


- equal ardour and ſucceſs. Many improvements 


were made in the ſciences; and, as will appear 
more fully hereafter, the Greeks, and the Athe- 
nians in particular, ſtill rivalled the taſte and ge- 
nius, though not the ſpirit and virtue, of their an- 
ceſtors. Yet even in this degenerate ſtate, when 
patriotiſm and true valour were extinct, and thoſe 
vanquiſhed republicans had neither liberties to love, 
nor country to defend, their martial honours 
were revived and brightened by an aſſociation 
with the renown of their conqueror. Under Alex- 
ander, their exploits, though directed to very dif- 
ferent purpoſes, equalled, perhaps excelled, the 
boaſted trophies of Marathon and Platza. By a 
ſingularity peculiar to their fortune, the æra of 
their political diſgrace coincides with the moſt 


' ſplendid period of their military glory. Alexander 
was himſelf a Greek; his kingdom had been 


founded by a Grecian colony ; and, to revenge the 
wrongs of his nation, he undertook and accom- 
pliſhed the moſt extraordinary enterpriſes recorded 
in the hiſtory of the world. 
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Alexander's Indian Expedition. — Route purſued by 
the Army. — Aornos | taken. Nyſa and Mount 
Meros. — Alexander paſſes the Indus and Hy- 
daſpes. — Defeats Porus.— Founds Nicea and Bu- 


cepbalia. — Paſſes the Acgſines and Hydraotes. — 


Sangala taken. — Eaſtern Boundary of Alexander's 
Conqueſts — He ſails down the Hydaſpes.— T akes 
the Mallian Fortreſs. — His March through the 
Gedrofian Deſert. — Voyage of Nearchus. — Alex- 
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ander improves the internal State of his Con- 


queſts, — Incorporates the Barbarian Levies with 
the Greeks and Macedonians. — Intermarriages of 
the Europeans and Aſiatics. — Artifices to prevent 
Alexander's Return to Babylon. — His Death, and 
Character. Diviſion of his Conqueſts. — Subſe- 
. quent Hiſtory of Egypt and Syria. — The Weſtern 
Diviſion of Alexander's Empire conquered by the 


Romans. — State of Greece after the Age of Alex- 
ander. 5 : 


Y juſt views of policy, rather than the mad- 
neſs of ambition, Alexander was carried to 

the rugged banks of the Oxus and the Iaxartes. 
The fierce nations of thoſe inhoſpitable regions 
had, in ancient times, repeatedly over-run the more 
wealthy and more civilized provinces of Aſia. 
Without diffuſing through the Scythian plains the 
terrap of his name, the conqueror would not have 
Z 2 ſecurely 
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ſecurely enjoyed the ſplendour of Suſa and Babylon; 
nor without the aſſiſtance of numerous and warlike 
levies, raiſed in thoſe barbarous countries, could 


he have prudently undertaken his Indian expedi- 


tion. For this remote and dangerous enterpriſe, 


he prepared early in the ſpring; Amyntas being 


appointed governor of Bactria, and entruſted with 

a ſufficient ſtrength to overawe the e 
provinces. 

With all the att of his forces, Alexander 
haſtened ſouthwards, and in ten days march tra- 
verſed the Paropamiſus, a link of that immenſe 
chain of mountains, reaching from the coaſt of 
Cilicia to the ſea of China. This ſouthern belt, 
diſtinguiſhed in different portions of its length by 
the various names of Taurus, Paropamiſus, Imaus, 
and Edmodus, the Greeks confounded * with the 


northern chain, of which Scythian Caucaſus is a 
part, and whoſe remote branches extend from the 


ſhores of the Euxine to the eaſtern extremity of 
Tartary. Such is the ſtrong frame which ſupports 
the ponderous maſs of Aſia. The intermediate 
ſpace, eſpecially towards the central country of Bu- 
karia, is far more elevated than any other portion 
of the Eaſtern continent; and the towering heights 
of Paropamiſus had hitherto defended (if we ex- 
cept the obſcure expedition of Darius) the feeble 
majeſty of India againſt the ravagers of the earth, 
The difficulties of this celebrated journey have, 


x The errors of Diodorus, I. xvii. p. 553. and of Curtius, I. vii. 
c. iii. are avoided by Arrian, I. v. p. 103. and by Strabo, I. xv. 
p- 724. 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, been rather exaggerated than cres, 
by the hiſtorians of Alexander. Yet our indul- 
gence may pardon the fanciful * expreſſions of an- 
tiquity, when we read in the work of a modern 
writer of acknowledged veracity, © Thoſe moun- 
tains are covered with ice; the cold which I ſut- 
fered was extreme ; the country preſents a melan- 
choly image of death and horror 3.” 
But the rugged nature of the country was not 
the only difficulty with which the Macedonians had 
to ſtruggle. The northern regions of India were 
inhabited in ancient, as they are ſtill in modern 
times, by men of ſuperior ſtrength and courage 4 ; 


and the vigorous reſiſtance made by the natives of 


thoſe parts, rendered it as difficult for Alexander 
to penetrate into the Indian peninſula by land, as 
it has always been found eaſy by the maritime 
powers of Europe, to invade and ſubdue the un- 
warlike inhabitants of its coaſts. 

The experienced leader ſeems to have conducted 
his army by the route of Candahar, well known to 
the caravans of Agra and Iſpahan. Having reached 


the banks of the Cophenes, he divided his forces; 


the greater part he retained under his immediate 
command ; the remainder were detached, under 
Hephæſtion and Perdiccas, to clear the road to the 
Indus, and to make all neceſſary preparations for 
croſſing that river. After many ſevere- conflicts, 


Difficulty 
of pene- 
trating into 
India by 
land. | 


Route pur · 


ſued by 


Alex- 


ander. 


he ſubdued the Aſpii, Thryræi, Arafaci, and Af- 


2 Curtius, I. vii. c. iii. 


3 See © le Voyage du Pere Deſideri.“ It was performed in the 


year 1715. Lettres Edifiantes, xv. 185, 
4 Arrian, P+ 973 & ſeqq. | | a 
3 ſaceni; 
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ſaceni; ſcoured the banks of the Choas and Co- 


—— Phenes; expelled the Barbarians from their faſt- 


neſſes; and drove them towards the northern 
mountains, which ſupply _ ſources of the Oxus 
and the Indus. 

Neecar the weſtern margin of the latter, one las, 
defended by the Baziri +, ſtill defied his aſſaults. 
This place, called by the Greeks Aornos, afforded 
refuge not only to the Baziri, but to the moſt war- 
like of their neighbours, after their other ſtrong- 
holds had ſurrendered. From its deſcription, it 
appears to have been admirably adapted to the 
purpoſe of a long and yigorous defence. Mount 
Aornos was two hundred furlongs in circuit; eleven 
in height, where loweſt ; acceſſible by only one 
dangerous path cut in the rock by art; containing, 
near the top, a plentiful ſpring of water, a thick 
and lofty wood, together with a ſufficient quantity 
of arable land to employ the labour of a thouſand 
men. An emulation of glory prompted Alexander 
to make himſelf maſter of a place, which fable 
deſcribed as impregnable to the greateſt heroes of 
antiquity 5, By the voluntary aſſiſtance and direc- 


- 4 It is worthy of remark, that the deſcendants of Alexander's fol- 
Jowers have been recogniſed in Bijore, the country of the Baziri, 
Several oriental writers, particularly the author of the Ayin Acbaree, 
maintain this fact; the bare report of which argues a perfect eonvie- 
tion in the minds of the natives, that Alexander ſubjected Bijore, and 
transferred his conqueſt to his countrymen. Rennel's Memoir, 
2d edition, p. 162. 

s Arrian, p. 98. who ſupplies the particulars in the text, ſays, that 
he knows not whether it was the Grecian, Tyrian, or Egyptian Her- 
cules, who laid fiege unſucceſsfully to Aornos. He doubts whether 
any of them ever penetrated to India; adding, that the name of Her- 
cules appears to him to have been employed, on this occaſion, as on 
many others, us; xopTTy Te , ag an oſtentatious fiction.“ 

| tion 
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tion of ſome neighbouring tribes, "hoſtile to the CHAP. 
Baziri, Ptolemy aſcended part of the rock unper- Cong 
ceived ; Alexander with his uſual diligence raifed a 
mount, erected his engines, and prepared to annoy 
the enemy. But, before he had an opportunity to 
employ the reſources of his genius, by which he 
had taken places ſtill ſtronger than Aornos, the 
garriſon ſent a herald, under pretence of ſurrender- 
ing on terms, but in reality with a view to ſpin 
out the negociation during the whole day, and in 
the night to effect their eſcape. Alexander, who 
ſuſpected this intention, met their art with ſimilar 
addreſs. Patiently waiting Fill the Indians de- 

ſcended the mountain, he tqbk poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrong- hold which they had abandoned, having. 
previouſly poſted a proper detachment to intercept 
the fugitives, and puniſh their perfidy. 

The Macedonians proceeded ſouthward from Alexander 
Aornos, into the country between the Cophenes — 2 
and the Indus. In this fertile diſtrict, the army, Mount 
as it advanced towards Mount Meros and the cele- . 
brated Nyſa, was met by a deputation from the 
citizens of that place, which (could we believe 
hiſtoric flattery) had been founded in the heroic, 
or rather in the fabulous ages, by a Grecian colony 
eſtabliſhed by Bacchus at the eaſtern extremity of 
his conqueſts. Theſe wandering Greeks, might we 
indulge for a moment the ſuppoſition that the in- 
habitants of Nyſa were really entitled to that name, 
appear in this Indian ſoil to have degenerated from 

| the courage, while they preſerved the policy, the 
| eloquence, and the artifices, of their European 
brethren, Being immediately conducted to Alex- 


2 4 ander, 
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ander, who had juſt ſat down in his tent, covered 


— with ſweat and duſt, and ſtill armed with his caſque 


and lance, they teſtified great horror at his aſpect, 


and threw themſelves proſtrate on the ground. 


The king having raiſed them from this humiliating 
poſture, and addreſſed them with his uſual conde- 
ſcenſion, they recovered ſufficient boldneſs to en- 
treat him to ſpare their country and their liberties 
for the ſake of Bacchus their founder. In proof of 
this allegation, they inſiſted on the name Nyſa, de- 
rived from the nurſe * of Bacchus, and on the abun- 
dance, not only of vines and laurel, but of ivy, 
which grew in their territory, and in no other part 
of India. Alexander, willing to admit a preten- 
ſion, which might atteſt to ſucceeding ages that he 
had carried his conqueſts {till farther than Bacchus”, 

readily 


6 The reſpect ſhewn by the Greeks to their nurſes is well known, 
and is atteſted by the tragedians. In this reſpect, the modern Greeks 
ſtill imitate their anceſtors. The word employed to fignify a nurſe, 


properly denotes © a ſecond mother.” See Mr. Gay's Voyage Lit · 


teraire de la Grece. 15 | 1 

7 /Eratoſtheney the Cyrenean, and many other ancient writers, 
aſſerted, that the fiftions concerning Bacchus's expedition to the Eaſt, 
were invented by the flatterers of Alexander, But Strabo juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that the belief of that expedition long preceded the age of the 
ſon of Philip. To juſtify this obſervation, he cites the verſes of 
Sophocles and Euripides, The latter of theſe poets, in the prologue 
to his Bacche, introduces Bacchus, ſaying, that he had come to 


Thebes, and adorned with vines the temple of Semele, | 


Arn dt Abd Ta; TAvxgvoans yon; 
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BaxTeva ru run, TW 72 ee e 
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Actar Tt rar, » raf AApveny ane 
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readily granted their requeſt, Having underſtood 
that Nyſa was governed by an ariſtocracy, he de- 
manded, as hoſtages, an hundred of their prin- 
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cipal citizens, and three hundred of their cavalry. 


This demand excited the ſmile of Acuphis, who 
headed the embaſſy. Alexander deſired him to 
interpret his ſmile. He replied, „O king! you 
are welcome to three hundred of our horſemen, 
and more, ſhould you think proper. - But can you 
believe it poſſible that any city ſhould long con- 
tinue ſafe, after loſing an hundred of its moſt 
virtuous citizens? Inſtead of one hundred of the 
beſt, ſhould you be contented with two hundred 
_ of the worſt, men in Nyſa, be aſſured that, at 


« Leaving the golden fields of the Lydians, the ſun-beat plains 
of Phrygia and Perſia, the BaArian fortreſſes, and the wintry 
ſtorms of the Medes—having over-run happy Arabia, and the 
maritime provinces of Aſia, crowned with fair-turreted cities, 
inhabited by mingled Greeks and Barbarians.” Sophocles 
mentions Nyſſa in particular, Bgorowos xAury Nu. Vide 
Strabo, I. xv. p. 687. Notwithſtanding ſuch reſpectable autho- 
rities for the vulgar tradition, both Strabo and Arrian treat the 
expedition of Bacchus to India as a fable; the geographer on the 
following grounds: 1. Becauſe the relations of authors on this 
ſubje& are totally inconſiſtent. 2. Becauſe many of the writers 
who accompanied Alexander are altogether filent concerning this 


matter. 3. Becavſe the intermediate countries, between Greece 


and India, poſſeſs no monuments of this pretended expedition. 
Strabo, p. 688. The philoſopher and hiſtorian diſcovers his 
ſentiments to be the ſame with Strabo's, but expreſſes himſelf 
with more tenderneſs for the popular ſuperſtition, concluding, 
% von axon tfirarn Ne tas Twr urig Ts Ow ' th Tmanawy 
papoodevuerer;”” 4 that the rraditins of the ancients concerning 
the Gods ought not to be too carefully ſifted.” Arrian, p. 101. 
An obſervation which might have merited the attention of thoſe 
who, in later times, have ventured to explain hiſtorically, or to 
ahalyze, the Grecian mythology, | 
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your return, you will find this country in as 
flouriſhing a condition as when you leſt it.“ Pleaſed 
with his addreſs, Alexander remitted his demand 


of the magiſtrates; he was accompanied by the 


cavalry, and by the fon and nephew of Acuphis, 
who were ambitious to learn the art of war W 
ſuch an accompliſhed general. 

The tranſactions which we have deſcribed, and 
a march of ſixteen days from the Oxus to the 
Indus, allowed time for Hephæſtion and Perdiccas 


to make the preparations neceſſary for paſſing the 


latter river, moſt probably by a bridge of boats“. 
On the eaſtern bank, Alexander received the ſub- 
miſſion of the neighbouring princes. Of theſe, 
Taxiles, who was the moſt conſiderable, brought, 
beſides other valuable preſents, the aſſiſtance of 
ſeven thouſand Indian horſe, and ſurrendered his 
capital, Taxila, the moſt wealthy and | populous 
eity between the Indus and Hydaſpes. But the 

W Arrian, p. 100 & 104, leaves it uncertain in what manner | 


the bridge was conſtrufted. Neither that accurate writer, nor 
the other careleſs deſeribers of the exploits of Alexander, 


aſcertain the paſs of the Indus, at which the Macedonians 


croſſed that river. Major Rennel, late ſurveyor-general of Ben- 
gal, has the following obſervations in his excellent memoir on the 
map of Indoſtan: *I take it for granted, that Alexander crofſed 
the Indus at the place where the city of Attock now ſtands; as 
it appears to have been in all ages the paſs on the Indus leading 
from the countries of Cabul and Candahar into India . . . Attock 
mult then ſtand en the fite of the Taxila of Alexander. From 
thence, as his intention ſeems to have been to penetrate by the 
ſhorteſt way to the Ganges, he would proceed by the ordinary 
toad to that part of the bank of the Hydaſpes (or Behat) where 
the fortreſs of Rotas now ſtands; and here he put in execution 
his ſtratagem for croſſing the river, whilſt the oppoſite ſhore was 
poſſeſſed by Porus,” Of which more in the text. 2 
king, 
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king, who never allowed himſelf to be outdone in 
generoſity, reſtored and augmented the dominions 
of Taxiles. 

The army croſſed the Indus about the time of 
the ſummer ſolſtice, at which ſeaſon the Indian 
rivers are ſwelled by heavy rains, as well as by the 
melted ſnow, which deſcends in torrents from 
Paropamiſus. Truſting to this circumſtance, 


Porus, a powerful and warlike prince, had en- 


_ _ 
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Porus. 


camped on the Shantrou, or Hydaſpes, with thirty 


thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, three hundred 


armed chariots, and two hundred elephants. At 


an inconſiderable diſtance from the main body, his 
ſon commanded a detachment, conſiſting of the 
ſame kind of forces, which were all well ac- 


coutred, and excellently diſciplined. Alexander 


perceived the difficulty of paſſing the Hydaſpes in 
the face of this formidable hoſt ; a difficulty which 
muſt be greatly increaſed by the elephants, whoſe 
noiſe, and ſmell, and aſpect, were alike terrible to 


cavalry. He therefore collected proviſions on the 
oppoſite bank, and induſtriouſly gave out that he 
purpoſed to delay paſſing the river till a more 


favourable ſeaſon. This artifice deluded not the 


Indians; and Porus kept his poſt. The king next 


had recourſe to a different ſtratagem. Having 


poſted his cavalry in ſeparate detachments along 


the river, he commanded them to raiſe in the night 
loud ſhouts of war, and to fill the bank with agi- 


tation and tumult, as if they had determined at all 
hazards to effect their paſſage. The noiſe rouſed 


the enemy, and Porus conducted his elephants 
| where- 
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wherever the danger threatened. This ſcene was 
repeated ſeveral ſucceſſive nights; during which 
the Barbarians were fatigued and haraſſed by per- 


petual alarms. Porus diſcovering, as he fondly 
believed, that nothing was intended by this vain 


noiſe, but merely to diſturb his repoſe, at length 
deſiſted from following the motions of the Mace- 
donian cavalry, and remained quiet in his en- 
campment, having ſtationed proper guards on the 
bank ?. 

The falſe ſecurity of Porus enabled FONTS to 
effect his long-meditated purpoſe. At the diſtance 
of about eighteen miles from his camp, and at 
the principal winding of the Hydaſpes, there 
ſtood a lofty rock, thickly covered with trees; and 
near to this rock, an iſland; likewiſe over-run with 
wood, and uninhabited. Such objects were favour- 
able for concealment : they immediately ſuggeſted 
to Alexander the deſign of paſſing the river with a 
ſtrong detachment, which he reſolved to command 
in perſon, as he ſeldom did by others what he could 
himſelf perform; and, amidſt the variety of opera- 
tions, always claimed for his own, the taſk of im- 
portance*or danger. The Macedonian phalanx, 
the new levies from Paropamiſus, together with 
the Indian auxiliaries, and one diviſion of the 
cavalry, remained under the command of Cra- 


| terus. They had orders to amuſe the enemy by 


making fires in the night, and by preparing openly 
during — to croſs che Hydaſpes. While 


9 Arras, l. v. p. 107, & ſeqq. 
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theſe operations were carrying on by Craterus, 
Alexander, having collected hides and boats, 
marched up the country with a choice body of 
light infantry, the archers and Agrians, the Bac- 
trian, Scythian, and Parthian '* cavalry, together 
with a due proportion of heavy- armed troops; 
the whole a well- aſſorted brigade, adapted to every 
mode of war required by the nature of the ground, 
the arms or diſpoſition of the enemy. Having 


receded from the bank to a diſtance ſufficiently | 


remote for eluding the obſervation of Porus, he 
advanced towards the rock and iſland; and in this 
ſecure poſt prepared to embark, after taking ſuch 


precautions againſt the viciſſitudes of war and 


fortune, as could be ſuggeſted only by the moſt 
profound military genius. The orders given to 


Craterus were preciſe : ſhould the Indians per- 


ceive, and endeavour to interrupt the paſſage to 


the rock and iſland, he was in that caſe to haſten 
over with his cavalry ; otherwiſe not to ſtir from 


his poſt, until he obſerved Porus advancing againſt 
Alexander, or flying from the field. At an equal 
diſtance between the bank, -where Alexander 
meant to paſs, and the camp where Craterus lay, 
Attalus and Meleager were poſted with a powerful 
body of mercenaries, chiefly conſiſting of Indian 
mountaineers, who had been defeated by the Mace- 
donians, and taken into the pay of the conqueror. 
To provide for any unforeſeen accident, ſentinels 
10 Arrian calls them the Dahez they. were jaroroforais 


« archers on | horſeback,” Arrian, I. v. p. 109. 
Were 
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were placed along the bank, at convenient dif- 
tances, to obſerve and repeat ſignals. 


Fortune favoured theſe judicious diſpoſitions, 


A violent tempeſt concealed from the enemy's out- 


guards the tumult of preparation; the claſh of 


armour and the voice of command being over- . 


powered by the complicated craſh of rain and 
thunder. When the ſtorm ſomewhat abated, the 
horſe and infantry, in ſuch proportions-as both the 
boats and hides could convey, paſſed over, un- 
perceived, into the iſland, ' Alexander led the line, 
accompanied in his veſſel of thirty oars by Seleu- 
cus, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, and Lyſimachus; names 
deſtined to fill the ancient world, when their re- 


non was no longer repreſſed by the irreſiſtible 


diffuſion of their maſter's glory, 


The king firſt reached the oppoſite bank, in 
ſight of the enemy's out-guards, who haſtened, in 
trepidation, to convey the unwelcome intelligence 


to Porus. The Macedonians meanwhile formed 


in order of battle; but before meeting their ene- 
mies, they had to ſtruggle with an unforeſeen dif- 


ficulty. The coaſt on which they landed was the 


ſhore of another iſland, disjoined from the con- 
tinent by a river commonly fordable, but actually 


ſo much ſwelled by the rains of the preceding night, 


that the water reached the breaſts of the men, and 


the necks of the horſes. -Having paſſed - this 


dangerous ſtream with his cavalry and targeteers, 
Alexander advanced with all poſſible expedition, 


7 conſidering, that ſhould Porus offer battle, theſe 


forces 


> a. oo” =y 
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forces would reſiſt till joined by the heavy infantry 3 | Eu — 
but ſhould the Indians be ſtruck with panic at his — 


unexpected paſſage of the Hydaſpes, the light - 
armed troops would thus arrive in time to attack 
and purſue them with advantage. 

Upon the firſt alarm given by his e 
Porus detached his ſon to oppoſe the landing of 
the enemy with two thouſand horſe, and one 
hundred and twenty armed chariots. Theſe forces, 


Porusꝰs ſon 
defeated 
and ſlain, 


arriving too late to defend the bank, were ſpeedily 


broken and put to flight by the equeſtrian archers; 
their leader and four hundred horſemen were ſlain ; 
moſt. of the chariots were taken; the ſlime of the 
river, which rendered them unſerviceable in the 
action, likewiſe interrupting their flight. - + ++ 

The fad news of this diſcomfiture deeply af- 
flicted Porus ; but his immediate danger allowed 
not time for reflection. Craterus viſibly prepared 
to paſs the river, and to attack him in front; his 
flanks were threatened with the ſhock of the Mace- 
donian horſe, elated by recent victory. In this 
emergency the Indian appears to have acted with 
equal prudence and firmneſs. Unable to oppoſe 
this complicated aſſault, he left part of the ele- 
phants under a ſmall guard, to frighten, rather than 
reſiſt, Craterus's cavalry ; while, at the head of 


his whole army, he marched in perſon to meet the 


more formidable diviſion of the enemy, com- 


manded by their king. His horſe amounted to 


four, and his foot to thirty, thouſand ; but the part 
of his ſtrength in which he ſeemed moſt to confide, 
conſiſted of three hundred armed chariots, and 


1 two 
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two hundred elephants. With theſe forces, Porus 
advanced, until he found a plain ſufficiently dry 
and firm for his chariots to wheel. He then ar- 


ranged his elephants at intervals of an hundred 


Skilful 


mancuvres 


of the 
Macedoni- 


an army. 


feet; in theſe intervals he placed his infantry, a 


little behind the line. By this order of battle, he 


expected to intimidate the enemy, ſince their 
horſe, he thought, would be deterred from ad- 
vancing at ſight of the elephants; and their in- 
fantry, he imagined, would not venture to attack 
the Indians in front, while they muſt be themſelves 
expoſed to be attacked in flank, and trampled 
under foot by thoſe terrible animals. At either 
extremity of the line, the elephants bore huge 
wooden towers, filled with armed men. The 
cavalry formed the wings, covered in front with 
the armed chariots. 

Alexander by this time appeared at the head of 
the royal cohort and equeſtrian archers. Perceiv- 
ing that the enemy had already prepared for battle, 
he commanded a halt, until the heavy- armed 
troops ſhould join. This being effected. he al- 
lowed them time to reſt and recover ſtrength, 
carefully encircling them with the cavalry; and 
meanwhile examined, with his uſual diligence; the 
diſpoſition of the Indians. Upon obſerving their 
order of battle, he immediately determined, not 
to attack them in front, in order to avoid encoun- 
tering the difficulties which Porus had artfully 
thrown in his way; and at once reſolved on an 
operation, which, with ſuch troops as thoſe whom 


he commanded, could ſcarcely fail to prove de- 
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cifive. By intricate and ſkilful mæncœuvres, al- HA. 


together unintelligible to the Indians, he moved” 
imperceptibly towards their left wing with the 
flower of his cavalry. The remainder, conducted 
by Cænus, ſtretched towards the right, having 
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orders to wheel at a given diſtance, that they 


might attack the Indians in rear, ſhould they wait 
to receive the ſhock of Alexander's ſquadrons. A 
thouſand equeſtrian archers directed their rapid 


courſe towards the ſame wing; while the Macedonian | 


foot remained firm in their poſts, waiting the 
event of this complicated aſſault, which appears to 
have been conducted with the moſt preciſe ob- 


ſervance of time and diſtance. 


„The Indian horſe, haraſſed by the equeſtrian 
archers, and expoſed to the danger of being ſur- 
rounded, were obliged to form into two diviſions, 
of which one prepared to reſiſt Alexander, and 
the other faced about to meet Cænus. But this 
evolution ſo much diſordered their ranks and de- 
jected their courage, that they were totally unable 
to ſtand the ſhock of the Macedonian cavalry, 
which ſurpaſſed them as much in ſtrength, as it 
excelled them in diſcipline. The fugitives took 
reſuge, as behind a line of friendly towers, in the 
intervals that had been left between the elephants. 
Theſe fierce animals were then conducted againſt the 


enemy's horſe ; which movement was no ſooner 


obſerved by the infantry, than they ſeaſonably ad- 
vanced, and galled the aſſailants with darts and 
arrows. Wherever the elephants turned, the Ma- 
cedonians opened their ranks, finding it dangerous 
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to reſiſt them with a cloſe and deep phalanx, 


= Meanwhile, the Indian cavalry rallied, and were 


repelled with greater loſs than before. They again 
ſought the ſame friendly retreat ; but their flight 
was now intercepted, and themſelves almoſt intirely 
ſurrounded, by the Macedonian horſe ; at the ſame 
time that the elephants, having loſt their riders, 
enraged at being pent up within a narrow ſpace, 
and furious, through their wounds, proved more 
formidable to friends than foes, becauſe the Ma- 
cedonians, having the advantage of an open 
ground, could every where give vent to their 
fury n. 

The battle was decided before the divifion, under 
Craterus, paſſed the river. But the arrival of theſe 
freſh troops rendered the purſuit peculiarly deſtruc- 
tive. The unfortunate Porus loſt both his ſons, 
all his captains, twenty thouſand foot, and three 
thouſand horſe. The elephants, ſpent with fatigue, 
were ſlain or taken; even the armed chariots were 
| hacked in pieces, having proved leſs formidable in 
reality than appearance, could we believe that little 
more than three hundred men periſhed on the fide 
of Alexander. An obvious inconſiſtency too often 
appears in the hiſtorians of that conqueror **, With 
a view to enhance his merit, they deſcribe and ex- 
aggerate the valour and reſiſtance of his enemies; 


vi Arrian, p. 112. | 

12 See Arrian, p. 113. The obſervation applies not, however, to 
that hiitorian, but rather to Ptolemy and Ariſtobulus, from whom he 
derived his materials; nor could it be expected that thoſe generals 
ſhould preſerve perfect impartiality in relating the exploits of a maſter 
whom they admired. | 


but, 
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but, in computing the numbers of the ſlain, they 
become averſe to allow this valour and reſiſtance 
to have produced any adequate effects. 

The Indian king having behaved with great 
gallantry in the engagement, was the laſt to leave 


the field. His flight being retarded by his wounds, 


he was overtaken by Taxiles, whom Alexander 
entruſted with the care of ſeizing him alive. But 
Porus, perceiving the approach of a man, who 
was his ancient and inveterate enemy, turned his 
elephant, and prepared to renew the combat. 
Alexander then diſpatched to him Meroe, an 


Indian of diſtinction, who, he underſtood, had 
formerly lived with Porus in habits of friendſhip. 


By the entreaties of Meroe, the high-minded 
prince, ſpent with thirſt and fatigue; was finally 
perſuaded to ſurrender ; and being refreſhed with 
drink and repoſe, was conducted to the preſence 
of the conqueror. Alexander admired his ſtature 
(for he was above ſeven feet high) and the majeſty 
of his perſon; but he admired ſtill more his 
courage and magnanimity. Having aſked in what 
he could oblige him? Porus anſwered, “ By acting 
like a king.” „ That,” ſaid Alexander with a 
ſmile, „I ſhould do for my own ſake, but what 
can I do for your's?” Porus rephed, „ All my 
wiſhes are contained in that one requeſt 3,” None 
| | ever 

13 The modern hiſtories of Alexander univerſally miſrepreſent 
this conference. All of them, as far as I know, make Porus ſay, 


ie that he defires to be treated like a king!“ an explanation 
which cannot be reconciled with Alexander's reply, Tero e, 


egal ce, Ilwgs tun ira. ov d oavre wire , Ti e Bio aty ? 
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ever admired virtue more than Alexander. Struck 


with the firmneſs of Porus, he declared him re- 
inſtated on his throne; acknowledged him for his 
ally. and his friend; and having ſoon afterwards 
received the ſubmiſſion of the Glauſe, who poſ- 

ſeſſed thirty-ſeven cities on his eaſtern frontier, the 
leaſt of which contained five thouſand, and many 
of the greateſt above ten thouſand inhabitants, he 
added this populous province to the dominions of 
his new confederate. Immediately after the battle, 
he interred the ſlain, performed the accuſtomed 
ſacrifices, and exhibited gymnaſtic and equeſtrian 
games on the banks of the Hydaſpes. Before 
leaving that river, he founded two cities, Nicæa 
and Bucephalia; the former was ſo called, to com- 
memorate the victory gained near the place where 


it ſtood; the latter, ſituate on the oppoſite bank, 


was named in honour of his horſe Bucephalus “, 
who died there, worn out by age and fatigue. A 
large diviſion of the army remained under the 
command of Craterus, to build and fornify theſe 


new cities. 


« T will act towards you, O Porus! as becomes a hing, on my 
own account: but what do you deſire that I ſhould do on 
your's ?” 

14 This generous animal, who had ſo long fhared the toils and 
dangers of his maſter, had formerly received ſignal marks of 
royal regard. Having diſappeared in the country of the Uxii, 
Alexander iſſued a proclamation, commanding his horſe to be 
reſtored, otherwiſe he would ravage the whole country with 
Fire and ſword, This command was immediately obeyed. 
« So dear,” ſays Arrian, „ was Bucephalus to Alexander, 
and ſo terrible was Alexander tg the Barbarians,” Arrian, 
P- 174. f 


In 
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In promoting the ſucceſs of Alexander, the 
fame of his generoſity conſpired with the power of 
his arms. Without encountering any memorable 
reſiſtance, he reduced the dominions of another 
prince named Porus, and the valuable country be- 
tween the Aceſines and the Hydraotes. In effect- 
ing this conqueſt, the obſtacles of nature were the 
principal, or rather the only, enemies, with whom 
he had to contend. The river Aceſines, fifteen 


furlongs broad, is deep and rapid ; many parts of 


its channel are filled with large and ſharp rocks, 
which, oppoſing the rapidity of the ſtream, oc- 
caſion loud and foaming billows, mixed with boil- 
ing eddies and whirlpools, equally formidable, and 
ſtill more dangerous. Of the Macedonians, who 
attempted to paſs in boats, many drove againſt 


the rocks, and periſhed; but ſuch as employed 


hides, reached the oppoſite ſhore in ſafety. The 
Hydraotes is of the ſame breadth with the Ace- 
ſines, but flows with a gentle current. On its 
eaſtern bank, Alexander learned that the Cathaei, 
Malli, and other independent Indian tribes, pre- 
pared to reſiſt his progreſs. They had encamped 
on the ſide of the hill, near the city Sangala, two 
days march from the Hydraotes ; and, inſtead of 
a breaſt-work, had fortified themſelves with a 
triple row of carriages. Alexander advanced with 
his cavalry; the Indians ſtirred not from their 
poſt, but, mounting their carriages, poured forth 
a ſhower of miſſile weapons. Alexander perceiving 
the cavalry unfit for ſuch an attack, immediately 
diſmounted, and conducted a battalion of foot 
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* againſt the enemy. The lines were attacked, 
where weakeſt; ſome paſſages were opened; the 
Macedonians ruſhed in; and the Indians, being 


ſucceſſively driven from their triple barrier, fled in 
precipitation to Sangala. 


The walls of that place were too extenſive to be 
completely inveſted. On one ſide, the town was 
ſkirted by a lake, long and broad, but not deep. 
Alexander ſuſpecting that the Indians, intimidated 
by their former defeat, would attempt to eſcape in 
the night, cauſed the lake to be ſurrounded with 
his cavalry. This precaution was attended with 
ſucceſs. The foremoſt of the Indians were cut to 
pieces by the advanced guards of the Macedonian 
horſe; the reſt eſcaped with difficulty to Sangala. 
Alexander then inveſted the greateſt part of the 
town with a rampart and a ditch, and prepared to 
advance his engines to batter the walls, when he 
was informed by ſome deſerters, that the enemy 

ſtill reſolved, that very night, to ſteal, if poſſible, 
through the lake; if not, to force their way with 
their whole ſtrength. Upon this intelligence 
Alexander poſted Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, with 
three thouſand targeteers, one troop of archers, 
and all the Agrians, upon the ſpot where he ſa- 
gaciouſly conjectured that the beſieged would at- 
rempt to force their paſſage. At the firſt ſound 
of the trumpet, the other commanders were to ad- 
vance to the aſſiſtance of Ptolemy. Alexander 
declared his intention to ſhare the common danger. 
By this judicious diſpoſi tion, the enemy were 


ſucceſſ- 
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ſucceſsfully repelled, after leaving five hundred CHAP. 
men on the place. Meanwhile Porus, Alexanders? 
principal ally in thoſe parts,. arrived in the camp 
with five thouſand Indians, and a conſiderable 
number of elephants. Encouraged by this rein- 
forcement, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the ſiege. The engines were got ready ; the wall, 
built of brick, was undermined ; the ſcaling lad- 
ders were fixed; ſeveral breaches were made ; and 
the town was taken by aſſault. Seventeen. thou- . 
ſand Indians are ſaid to have periſhed in the ſack 

of Sangala; above ſeventy thouſand were taken 
priſoners ; Sangala was razed ; its confederates ſub- 

mitted or fled. Above an hundred Macedonians 

fell in the ſiege or aſſault; twelve hundred were ; 
wounded, | 


The perſevering intrepidity of Alexander thus Eaftern 
rendered him maſter of the valuable country, now A“ 
called the Punjab, watered by the five great ſtreams ander's 
whoſe confluence forms the Indus“? . The banks * 
of the Hyphaſis, the moſt eaſtern of theſe rivers, 
which he actually intended to croſs, allured by the 


flattering deſcription of the adjoining territory, 


15 The annals of the Gentoos diſtinguiſh Alexander by the 
epithets of Mhaahah, Dukkoyt, and Kooneah, “ the great rob. | 
ber and aſſaſſin; but moſt of the Oriental traditions are highly e 
honourable to that prince, and extol his humanity not leſs tban 
his proweſs. The high idea entertained of him by the Indians, 
appears from their aſcribing to his taſte and magnificence the 
molt remarkable monuments ſcattered over their immenſe coun. 
try, See I'Examen Critique, p. 143, & ſeqqQ. M. Anquetil'g, 
Zend. Aveſta, t. i. p. 392, and Mr, Howell's Religion of the 
Gentoos, P. ii. p. 5. 
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were adorned by twelve Macedonian altars, equal 
in height, and exceeding in bulk, the greateſt 
towers in that country. Theſe monuments, erected 
en between Delhi and Lahor“, marked the 


extremity 


16 Probably near the place where the great weſtern road paſſes 
between thoſe ' cities. See D*Anville Geogr. Ancienne, and 
Gibbon's Hiſt. vol, i. c. ii, Major Rennel, however, in his ex- 
cellent Memoir on the new Map of Hindoſtan, aligns reaſons 
for believing that Alexander was not ſo high up the river. “ After 
croſſing,” ſays he, „the Aceſines, or Jenaub, and the Hydrao- 


- tes or Ravee, which latter he may be ſuppoſed to croſs at the 


place where Lahor now ſtands, he appears to be drawn out of 
the direct route towards the Ganges, to attack the city of San- 
gala, moſt probably lying between Lahor and Moultan. From 
Sangala he proceeded to the Hyphaſis, or Setlege, moſt probably 
between Adjodin and Debalpour, by the circumſtance of the 
deſerts lying between him and the Ganges; for the country be- 
tween the Beath and the Ganges is fertile and well inhabited, 
but that between the lower parts of the Setlege and the 
Ganges, has really a deſert in it, as Timur experienced in his 
march from Adjodin to Balnir, The diſtance between Alex- 
ander's poſition on the Hyphaſis and the Jumma, as given by 
Pliny, accords with this opinion, He gives it as three hundred 
and thirty-fix Roman miles, which, by a proper proportional 
ſcale, formed from his diſtances in known places, reaches from 
the banks of the Jumma to a point a little below the conflux of 
the Beath and Setlege, But had Alexander been as high up the 
river as the place where the great weſtern road croſſes from 
Lahor to Delhi, he would have been only two hundred and fifty 
ſuch miles from the Jumma, This opinion is ſtrengthened by 
the account of what happened immediately after; I mean his 
recroſſing the Hydravtes, and then encamping on the bank of 
the Acelines, in a low fituation, and where the whole country 
was flooded on the coming on of the periodical rains; which 
circumſtance obliged him to move his camp higher up the. river, 


into a more elevated country, This agrees perfectly with the 


deſcription of the country. The lower parts of the courſes of 
the Jenaub and Ravee are really through a low country; and 
theſe are alſo the parts neareſt to Adjudin and Debalpour, be- 


tWeen 
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extremity of Alexander's empire ; an empire thus 
limited, not by the difficulties of the country, or 
the oppoſition of enemies, but by the immoveable 
and unanimous reſolution of his European troops. 


Invincible by his enemies, Alexander ſubmitted 
to his friends, at whoſe deſire he ſer bounds to his 
trophies in the Eaſt. But his reſtleſs curioſity 


prepared new toils and dangers for the army and 


himſelf. Having returned to the cities Nicæa 


and Bucephalia, he divided his forces, for the ſake 


of exploring more carefully the unknown regions 
of India. Two diviſions, reſpectively commanded 
by Craterus and Hephæſtion (for Cænus was now 
dead), had orders to march ſouthward along the 
oppoſite banks of the Hydaſpes. Philip, to whom- 
he had committed the government of the pro- 
vinces adjacent to Bactria, was recalled with the 
troops under his. command ; and the whole Mace- 


tween which places, I ſuppoſe, Alexander's altars were erected. 


It is rather unfortunate for this ingenious conjecture, that the 


deſert on the eaſtern bank of the Hyphaſis, between Alexander 
and the Ganges, is to be found only in the inaccurate compila- 
tion of Diodorus, I. xvii. p. 612. (whoſe narradive of Alex- 
ander's expedition is as much inferior to Arrian's as his im- 
perfect and inconſiſtent account of the expedition of the younger 
Cyrus, and the retreat of the ten thouſand, is inferior to the ad- 
mired Anabaſis of Xenophon), and in the romantic deſcription 
of Curtius, I. ix. c. ii. 
extremity of Alexander's conqueſts, is contradicted by the cir- 
cumſtantial and ſatisfactory narrative of Arrian, I. v. p. 119. 
who ſays, „that the country beyond the Hyphaſis was rich and 


fertile, the inhabitants} induſtrions and brave; governed by a 


moderate ariſtocracy; flouriſhing in peace and plenty; poſſeſſing 
a great number of elephants, and thoſe of ſuperior ſtrength and 
ſtature,” | 
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donian conqueſts in India, including ſeven nations 
and above two thouſand cities, were ſubjected to 
the dominion of Porus. Meanwhile the Ionians, 


Cyprians, Phoenicians, and other maritime na- 


tions, who followed the ſtandard of Alexander, 
induſtriouſly built, or collected, above two thou- 
ſand veſſels”, for failing down the Hydaſpes till 


"7 - 66 Tt may appear extraordinary,” ſays Mr. Rennel, “ that 
Alexander ſhould, in the courſe of a few months, prepare fo 
vaſt a fleet for his voyage down the Indus; eſpecially as it is 


ſaid to be the work of his army. But the Punjab country, like 


that of Bengal, is full of navigable rivers, which communicating + 
with the Indus, form an uninterrupted navigation from Caſhmere 


to Tatta, and no doubt abounded with boats and veſſels ready 
conſtructed to the conqueror's hands. I think it probable too, 
that the veſſels in which Nearchus performed his coaſting voyage 
to the Gulph of Perſia, were found in the Indus. Veſſels of 
one hundred and eighty tons burden are ſometimes uſed in the 
Ganges; and thoſe of one hundred not unfrequently.”* It is 
worthy of obſervation, that this judicious conjeture of Mr. 
Rennel is juſtified by the words of Arrian. In ſpeaking of the 


number of veſſels, he ſays, xa coz aa morapios 1 TW HL 


TAOTWY , Th; Nera, 1) iv TW ToTs Fomderrwrs p. 124. The 
veſſels employed by Alexander appear, therefore, to have 
been partly collected on the Indian rivers, and partly con- 
ſtructed for the occaſion, They were, 1. Long ſhips, 
for the purpoſe of war; 2. Round ſhips, for carrying provi. 
fions, baggage, &c.; and, 3. i % Touzy veſieis for tranſ- 
porting horſes. Mr. Rennel's conjecture can only relate to the 
ſhips of burden. That the two other kinds were built by the 
Jonians and iſlanders, appears from Arrian, p. 124 & 187. 
The account of Alexander's embarkation, given in Arrian's ex- 
pedition of Alexander, as well as in his Indian hiſtory, is incon- 
ſiſtent with the relation of Curtius, I. ix. c. iii. with that of 


Diodorus, I. xvii. p. 563. and that of Juſtin, I. xii. c. ix. | 


The narrative of Arriah is, however, confirmed by Strabo, 1. xv. 
p. 1023. That accurate geographer informs us, that the fleet 
was conſtructed near the cities which Alexander had built on 
each ſide the Hydaſpes; and that the timber, chiefly pine, fir, and 
cedar, was brought from a wood near to Mount Emodus. 
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majeſtic ſtream to the Indian ocean. On board 
this fleet the king embarked in perſon with the 


third diviſion of his forces. His navigation em- 


ployed ſeveral months, being frequently retarded 
by hoſtilities with the natives, particularly the war- 
like tribe of the Malli. Theſe Barbarians were 
driven from the open country; their cities were 
ſucceſhvely beſieged and taken; but, at the ſtorm 
of their capital, a ſcene was tranſacted, which would 
have indicated madneſs in any other general, and 
which betrayed temerity even in Alexander. 
When their ſtreets were filled with the enemy, 
the Mall took refuge in their citadel, This fort- 
reſs was defended by a thick wall, which being 
thrown around the declivity of a mountain, was 
extremely lofty without, but towards the inner cir- 
cumference of an inconſiderable height. Alexan- 
der, provoked by the obſtinacy of the Indians, 
commanded the ſcaling-ladders to be applied with 
all poſſible expedition. But this ſervice being per- 
formed more tardily than uſual, the king, in his 


anger, ſnatched a ladder from one who carried it, 


and having faſtened it to the wall, mounted with 
_ rapidity in defiance of the enemy's weapons, The 
Macedonians, alarmed by the danger of their gene- 
ral, followed in ſuch numbers, that the ladder 
broke as Alexander reached the ſummit; the ſame 
accident, happened to other ladders which were 
haſtily applied, and injudiciouſly crowded. For 
ſome moments, the king thus remained alone on 


the wall, conſpicuous by the brightneſs of his 
arms, 
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* . 
arms, and the extravagance” of his valour, ex- 


. pßʒoſed to thick vollies of hoſtile darts from the ad- 


jacent towers. His reſolution was more than 


daring. At one bound he ſprang into the place, 


and poſting himſelf at the wall, flew the chief of 
the Malli, and three others, who ventured to aſſault 
him. Meanwhile Abreas, Leonnatus, and Peuceſtas, 
the only Macedonians who had got ſafe to the top 


of the wall, imitated the example of Alexander. 


Abreas was wounded and fell ; his companions, re- 
gardleſs of their own fafety, defended the king, 


| whoſe breaſt had been pierced with an arrrow. 


'They were ſoon covered with wounds, and Alexan- 
der ſeemed ready to expire. By this time, the 
Macedonians had burſt through the gates of the 
place. Their firſt concern was to carry off the 


king; the ſecond to revenge his death, for they 


believed the wound to be mortal, as breath iſſued 
forth with his blood. Some report, that the wea- 
pon was extracted by Critodemus of Cos; others, 
that no ſurgeon being near, Perdiccas, of the life- 
guards, opened the wound with his fword, by his 
maſter's command. The great effuſion of blood 
threatened his immediate diſſolution ; but a ſeaſon- 
able fainting fit, ſuſpending the circulation, ſtop- 
ped the diſcharge, of blood, and faved the life 
of Alexander. The affectionate admiration in 
which he was held by his troops, appeared in their 


1 To aTorw Th; Tons ; literally, “ the abſurdity of his valour,” 
could our idiom admit ſuch an expreſſion; arons; properly ſignifies 
E what has no place in nature,” It is commonly tranſlated abſurd, 


but may here mean ſupernatural. 
3 gloomy 


each other. 
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gloomy ſadneſs during his danger, and their im- 
moderate joy at his recovery v. 


Having performed his intended voyage to the 


ocean, and provided neceſſaries for a long march, 


Alexander determined to proceed towards Perſepo- 
lis, through the barren ſolitudes of Gedroſia. This 
arduous deſign was not inſpired by an idle ambition 
to ſurpais the exploits of Cyrus and Semiramis, 
whoſe armies were faid to have periſhed in thoſe 


deſerts, but prompted by the neceſſity of ſupplying 


with water, the firſt European fleet which navigated 
the Indian ſea, explored the Perſian gulph, and 


examined the mouths of the Euphrates and the 


Tigris. This important voyage was performed, 
and afterwards related, by Nearchus , whoſe en- 
terpriſing genius was worthy of the maſter whom 
he ſerved. In diſcovering the ſea and the land, 
the fleet and army of Alexander mutually aſſiſted 
By the example of the king, both 


19 The extraordinary adyenture related in the text, is ſaid by Cur- 
tius, I. ix. c. iv. to have happened in ſtorming a city of the Oxydracz. 
Lucian (Dial. mort.) & Pauſan. (Attic.) agree with Curtius. But 
theſe are feeble authorities compared with Arrian, I. vi. p. 127, & 
ſeqq. & Strabo, I. xvii. p. 2026. 

20 Nearchus was a native of Crete, but had long reſided in Amphi- 
polis. The journal of his celebrated voyage from the mouth of the 
Indus to that of the Euphrates, is preſerved i in Arxian's Indian hiſtory, 
from c. xx. to c. xli. incluſively. Seven months were employed in 
this voyage, during three of which the fleet kept the ſea, Nearchus 
ſailed in the month of September, and arrived in April in the 
Euphrates. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, I. vi. c. xxiii, The relation of this 
illuſtrious admiral has been called in queſtion by Dodwell, Hardouin, 
and others ; but its authenticity is confirmed by the incomparable 
D*Anville. See Recherch, Geog. ſur le Golfe r Acad. des 
Inſcrip. t. xxx. p. 133. 


* 


Voyage of 
Nearchus. 
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CHAP. were taught to deſpiſe toil and danger. On foot, 
Wy — and encumbered with his armour, he traverſed the 


tempeſtuous ſands of the Perſian coaſt, ſharing the 
hunger, thirſt, and fatigue of the meaneſt ſoldier *; 
nor was it till after a march of two months, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by unexampled hardſhips, that the army 
. emerged into the cultivated province of Carmania. 


1 In this country Alexander was met by a diviſion 
Carmania of his forces, which he had ſent under the com- 


$ 2 
Meiden ar mand of Craterus through the territories of the 


bis army. Arii and Drange. Staſanor and Phrataphernes, 
governors of thoſe warlike nations, and of the 
more northern provinces of Parthia and Hyrca- 
nia, brought a ſeaſonable ſupply of camels and 
other beaſts of burthen, to relieve the exigencies 
; of an army enfeebled by diſeaſe and exhauſted by 
fatigue. The waſte of men, occaſioned by this 
deſtructive expedition * was repaired by the ar- 


21 Parties were continually employed, on all ſides, in ſearcl.. 
ing for water. On one occaſion, they were more unfortunate 
than uſual; the heat of the ſun was exceſſive, aud reflected by 
the ſcorching ſand; Alexander marched on foot, parched with 
thirſt, exhauſted by fatigue, and oppreſſed by care. Amidit theſe 
diſtreſs ful circumſtances, ſome ſoldiers diſcovering a ſmall quan- 
tity of turbid water brought it in great haſte. to the king. He 
received the preſent with thanks, then poured it on the ground; 
and the water, thus ſpilt, refreſhed not only Alexander, but the 
whole army. Arrian, p. 14r. 

22 Plutarch ſays, that the march through Gedroſia coſt Alex- 
ander near one hundred thouſand men; a palpable exaggeration, 
ſince he ſuppoſes the whole army, at their departure from India, 
to have amounted to one hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and 
fifteen thouſand horſe; of which one diviſion "embarked with 
Nearchus, and another marched, under the command of Crate. 
rus, through the territories of the Arii and Drangæ; little more 
than a third part of the whole number entered the Gedroſian 


deſerts. ? 
rival 
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rival of numerous battalions from Media, which 
rendered the ſtandard of Alexander ſufficiently re- 
ſpeCtable. Cleander and Sitalus, the commanders 
of thoſe forces, were accuſed by the Medes of de- 
ſpoiling their temples, ranſacking their tombs, and 
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, ; 

He pu- 
niſhes the 


miſcon- 
duct of his 


committing other deteſtable deeds of avarice and 


cruelty: Their own ſoldiers confirmed the accu- 
ſation ; and their crimes were puniſhed with death. 
This prompt juſtice gave immediate ſatisfaction, 
and ſerved as a ſalutary example in future; for, of 
all the rules of government, practiſed by this il- 
luſtrious conqueror, none had a ſtronger tendency 
to confirm his authority, and conſolidate his em- 


pire, than his vigilance to reſtrain the rapacity of 


his lieutenants, and to defend his ſubjects from op- 
preſſion *. | : 
Among the fables which give the air of romance Impro- 

to the memorable exploits of Alexander, we may a af 
reckon the triumphant proceſſion through Carma- the march 
nia. In imitation of Bacchus, Alexander is faid 88 
to have traverſed this province, amidſt dancing and 

muſic, crowned with flowers, intoxicated with 

wine, and indulging, with his followers, the 

utmoſt . extravagance of diforder and folly *. 


The revel continued ſeven days, during which a 


Ka rere, HT Th ANN KATIZY i) ©) KOT uw Ta thy Ta A 
dex, dogvανν,ẽE n exoTra Tp0T HW Tarvin, TTRUTA (fy Ne or, 
re 0s ννννννν οτνπνντν OI BXx 8&9 b TH AMEamdey Bazinuc 
ast TY; agxopou; Ur re Hgxorur. Arrian, 1, vi. p. 143. 
« This, eſpecially, kept in awe the nations that were either ſubdued 
by Alexander, or that voluntarily ſubmitted to him (numerous and 
remote as they were) ; that, under the reign of this prince, the gover- 
nors durſt not injure the governed.” 

24 Plut. in Alexand. Diodor. p. 571. 


5 mall 


| 

| 

| 
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CHAP. ſmall body of ſober men might have overwhelmed 


XXXIX. 


| key this army of bacchanals, and avenged the cauſe of 


Darius and of Aſia **, Were not this improbable 


fiction diſcountenanced by the ſilence of contempo- 


Puniſh- 
ment of 
the gover- 
_ of 


lon 
P ETIC — ws, 
and Suſa. 


rary writers“, it would be refuted by its own ab- 
ſurdity. Inſtead of yielding to the tranſports of mad 
Joy, Alexander, whoſe heart was extremely ſuſ- 
ceptible of compaſſion, muſt have been deeply af- 
flicted by the recent loſs of ſo many brave men; 
and the neceſſity of his affairs, to which he was ever 
duly attentive, admitted not of unſeaſonable delay. 
Encouraged by the long abſence of their maſter, 
and the perils to > which his too adventurous charac- 
ter continually expoſed his life, Harpalus, Orſines, 
and Abulites, who were reſpectively governors of 


Babylon, Perſepolis, and Suſa, began to deſpiſe 


his orders, and to act as independent princes, ra- 
ther than accountable miniſters. In ſuch emer- 
gencies, Alexander knew by experience the advan- 


tage of celerity. He therefore divided his army, 


The greater part of the heavy-armed troops were 
entruſted to Hephæſtion, with orders to proceed 
along the ſea-coaſt, and to attend the motions of 
the fleet commanded by Nearchus. With the re- 
mainder, the king haſtened to Paſargade. Or- 
fines was convicted of many enormous crimes, 
which were puniſhed with as enormous ſeverity 7. 


a5 Curtius, I. ix. c. x. 

26 Arrian informs us, that neither Ptolemy nor Ariſtobulus make 
the leaſt mention of this extraordinary tranſaction, which be treats 
with proper contempt. Vid. Arrian, p. 143» 

27 Arrian, who excuſes Alexander's adopting the Perſian manners, 
repeatedly blames him for imitating the Barbarian puniſhments, 


Baryaxes, 


m_ oc a a ß or fa 
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Baryaxes, a Mede, who had aſſumed the royal 
tiara, ſuffered death; his numerous adherents 
ſhared his fate. The return of Alexander from 
the Eaſt proved fatal to Abulites, and his ſon 
Oxathres, who, during the abſence of their maſter, 
had cruelly oppreſſed the wealthy province of Su- 
Gana, and particularly the inhabitants of the capital. 
Harpalus, whoſe conduct at Babylon had proved 
equally flagitious, eſcaped with his treaſures to 
Athens: the avarice of the Athenians engaged 
them to receive this wealthy fugitive ; but their 
fears forbade them to harbour the enemy of Alex- 
ander. By a decree of the people, he was expel- 
led from Attica, and this traitor to the moſt ge- 
nerous of princes ſeems himſelf to have been ſoon 
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— mmnd 


afterwards treacherouſly ſlain **, The brave Peu- Peuceſtas 


ceſtas, who had ſaved Alexander! s life at the aſſault 
of the Mallian fortreſs, was promoted to the go- 
vernment of Perſia. In this important command, 
he ſhowed that the virtues of ſound policy are not 
incompatible with the moſt adventurous. valour. 


| 

23 Comp. Curtius, I. x. c. ii. Plut. in Demoſthen. Diodor, 
J. xviii. p. 19. Strabo, J. xvii. p. 576. But all theſe writers omit 
the firſt crime of Harpalus, mentioned by Arrian, the pardon of 
which does great honour to the clemency of Alexander. Harpalus, 
even in the life-time of Philip, had gained the friendſhip of his illuſ- 
trious ſon, who, ſoon after mounting the throne, employed him as 


his treaſurer. But, before the battle of Iſſus, this unworthy miniſter 


betrayed his truſt, and fled to Megara. Alexander, unwilling haſtily 
to condemn an old friend, who had for his ſake incurred the reſent- 
ment of Philip, ſcribed the miſconduct of Harpalus to the bad 
counſels. of Tauriſcus, a daring villain, who had accompanied his 
flight. After the death of Tauriſcus, he prevailed on Harpalus again 
to return to his ſervice, and again entruſted him with the cuſtody of 


his treaſures. Arrian, 1. iii. c. vi. 


Vol. IV. B b By 


rewarded; 
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By conforming to the cuſtoms, adopting the man- 


nem, and uſing the language of the vanquiſhed, 


he acquired the affectionate reſpect of the people 
committed to his care. His pliant condeſcenſion, 
directed by ſound policy, was highly approved by 

the diſcernment of Alexander; but his affectation 
of foreign manners greatly offended the pride of 
his Macedonian countrymen. 

In the central provinces of his empire, which 
from time immemorial had been the ſeat of Aſiatic 
pomp and luxury, Alexander ſpent the laſt, and 
not the leaſt glorious, year of his reign. In the 
nervous language of antiquity, the world was 
ſilent in his preſence; and his only remaining care 
was to improve and conſolidate his conqueſts. For 
theſe important purpoſes, he carefully examined 
the courſe of the Eulæus, the Tigris, and the Eu- 
phrates; and the indefatigable induſtry of his troops 
was judiciouſſy employed in removing the weirs, or 
dams, by which the timid ignorance of the Aſly- 
nan and Perſian kings had obſtructed the naviga- 
tion of thoſe great rivers. But Alexander, having 
no reaſon, to dread fleets of war, wiſhed to invite 
thoſe of commerce. The harbours were repaired ; 
arſenals were conſtructed; a baſon was formed at 
Babylon ſufficient to contain a thouſand gallies. By 
theſe and ſimilar improvements, he expected to 
facilitate internal intercourſe among his central pro- 
vinces, while, by opening new channels of com- 
munication, he hoped to unite the wealthy coun- 
tries of Egypt and the Eaſt, with the moſt remote 
regions of the carth. His ſhips were ſent to ex- 


plore 
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plore. the Perſian and Arabian gulphs. Archias 
brought him ſuch accounts of the former, that he 
determined to plant- its ſhores with Grecian colo- 


' nies. Hieron of Soli proceeded fartheſt in exa- 


mining the Arabian coaſt ; but he found it impoſ- 
ſible to double the ſouthern extremity of that im- 
menſe peninſula, and ſtill more to remount (as he 
had been commanded by Alexander) to the city 
Hieropolis, in Egypt. This daring enterpriſe 


ſeemed to be reſerved for the king in perſon. It 


is certain, that ſhortly before his death, he took 
meaſures for examining this great ſouthern gulph, 
as well as for diſcovering the ſhores of the Caſpian 
Sea, which though deſcribed as a vaſt lake by 


| Herodotus, was by many believed to communicate 


with the Northern Ocean *. 

But objects, leſs remote, demanded his more 
immediate attention. In the winter ſeaſon, the 
waters of the Euphrates, which produce the ex- 
traordinary fertility of Afyria®*, are confined 
within their lofty channel. But in ſpring and ſum- 
mer, and eſpecially towards the ſummer ſolſtice, 
they overflow their banks, and, inſtead of water- 
ing, would totally deluge the adjacent territory, 
unleſs the ſuperfluous moiſture were diſcharged into 
the great canal of Pallacopas. This artificial riyer, 


formed, it is ſaid, by Nebuchadnezzar, commences 


an hundred miles below Babylon. It is not fed 
by ſprings, nor repleniſhed from mountain ſnows, 
but branching from the great n of the Eu- 


2 Ar ian, I. vii. p. 158. 
39 © This country,” according to Strabo, “ is mare fertile than 
any other; producing, it is ſaid, three hundred fold.” Strabo, 


Bb 2 phrates, 
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phrates, moderates its too impetuous ſtream, by 
diverting it into the ſea, through lakes and marſhes, 
by various, and, for the moſt part, inviſible out- 


lets. But this uſeful contrivance finally defeated 
its own purpoſe, The Pallacopas gradually ſunk 


Builds a 
city near 
the canal 
of Palla- 
COpas, 


into its ſoft and oozy bed, and the Euphrates, 
which even originally was much higher than this 
canal, continued to flow into the new channel, even 
after the ſeaſon when its waters ceaſe to rife by the 
melting of the Armenian ſnows. This diminu- 
tion of the river rendered it inſufficient to water 
the fields of Afiyria; an inconvenience ſeverely 
felt in a country almoſt unacquainted with rain. 


The governors of Babylon attempted unſucceſſ- 


fully to remedy the evil, whoſe magnitude juſtly 
excited the attention of Alexander. From war, 
the mother of arts, he had learned to improve the 
benefits of peace. While preparations were making 
for more diſtant expeditions, he failed down the 
Euphrates; carefully examined the nature of the 
foil; and having diſcovered, at the diſtance of 
about four miles from the inoſculation of the 


| Euphrates and Pallacopas, a hard and rocky bot- 


tom, he cotnmanded a canal to be cut there, which 
ferved to moderate the inundations at one ſeaſon, 
without too much draining the waters at another. 
Having performed this eſſential ſervice to Aſſyria, 
he followed the courſe of the Pallacopas, and ſur- 
veyed the lakes and marſhes, which guard the Ara- 
bian frontiers. In the neighbourhood of his new 
canal, he obſerved a convenient ſituation for a city, 
which, being built and fortified, was peopled with 
thoſe ſuperannuated Greeks, who ſeemed no longer 

capable 
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capable of military ſervice, and with ſuch others of 
their countrymen as thought proper to ſettle in this 
fertile, though remote, country“. 

Animated by a zeal for public happineſs, Alex- 
ander thus traverſed the populous provinces of the 
Eaſt, and ſucceſſively viſited the imperial cities of 
Perſepolis, Suſa, Ecbatana, and Babylon. Theſe 
places, and others of inferior note, were adorned 


with ſignal marks of his taſte, and reſpectively diſ- 


tinguiſhed by tranſactions which diſcover the boldeſt, 
yet moſt enlightened, views of policy. The im- 
portant deſign of uniting, by laws and manners, 
the ſubjects of his extenſive monarchy, was ever 
- preſent to his mind. For this purpoſe, he took 
care to incorporate in his Barbarian armies the 
Greeks and Macedonians. In each company, or 
rather in each diviſion of ſixteen, he joined four 
Europeans to twelve Aſiatics. In the Macedonian 
ſquadrons and battalions, he intermixed, on the 
other hand, ſuch of the Barbarians: as' were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſtrength, their activity, and 
their merit. Soon after the battle of Arbela, he 
had given orders to raiſe hew levies in the con- 
quered provinces. The Barbarian youth delighted 
in the Grecian exerciſe and diſcipline, and rejoiced 
at being aſſociated to the glory of their victors. 
On the banks of the Tigris, Alexander was joined 
by a powerful body of thoſe recruits, whole improve- 
ments in arts and arms ſully anſwered his expect- 
ations, and juſtly rewarded his foreſight. The 
arrival of ſuch numerous auxiliaries enabled him to 


31 Arrian, ubi ſupra, 
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diſcharge at Opis, a city on the Tigris, fuch 


— Greeks and Macedonians as were tired of the ſer- 


Pays the 
debts of 
his ſol- 

diers. R 


vice, worn out with age, or enfeebled by ſickneſs. 


After an intereſting ſcene, which we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to deſcribe, he diſmiſſed thoſe reſpectable 
veterans, loaded with wealth and honours. They 
were conducted by Craterus, whom he appointed 
to ſucceed Antipater in the adminiſtration of his 
European dominions; and Antipater, who had 
long executed that important truſt with equal pru- 
dence and fidelity, was commanded to join his 
maſter with new levies from Greece, Thrace, and 
Macedon “. 


At Suſa, Alexander learned that his ſoldiers, 
indulging the extravagance too natural to their 
profeſſion, had contracted immenſe debts, which 
they had neither ability nor inclination to pay. 
Upon this intelligence, he iſſued orders that each 
man ſhould give an exact account of what he 
owed, with the names of his creditors, declaring, 
that he was determined to fatisfy them at his own 
expence. The troops ſuſpected an intention, merely 
to diſcover their characters, and to learn their œco- 
nomy or profuſion. At firſt, therefore, many de- 
nied, and all diminiſhed, their debts. But Alex- 
ander iſſued a ſecond declaration, «That it be- 
came not a prince to deceive his people, nor a 
people to ſuppoſe their prince capable of deceit.” 
Faithful lifts were immediately preſented, and the 
whole debts diſcharged, to the amount, it is ſaid, 
of four millions ſterling. 


4 Arrian, ubi ſupra, 


This 
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This even was accompanied by a tranſaction of 4 

2 different kind, which diſcovers, however, the Gwyn 
* fame ſpirit, and which equally endeared Alexander he, 7 
to his Aſiatic ſubjects. In the royal place of Suſa, the Euro- 


ans and 


he publicly eſpouſed Barcinẽ n, the daughter of '\;aties. 
Darius; and beſtowed: her ſiſter Drypetis on his 
friend Hephæſtion, ſaying, that he wiſhed their 
children to be. kinſmen. By the advice of their 
maſter, Perdiccas, Seleucus, Prolemy, and other 
generals, intermarried with the moſt illuſtrious of 
the vanquiſhed Barbarians. The ſoldiers were en- 
couraged by preſents, and by the hope of royal fa- 
vour, to follow the example of their leaders ; and 
it appeared from the catalogue of their names, pre- 
ſented to the king, that above ten thouſand Greeks 
and Macedonians married Aſiatic women “. 

In all the cities which he viſited, he was care- A 
ful to celebrate the muſical and gymnaſtie games; prepares to 
thoſe diſtinguiſhing fruits of Grecian culture, which ">" 


dramatic 


being adapted to gratify the ſenſes, as well as to eee 


pleaſe the fancy, were beheld with delight even by Eebatana. 


the moſt ignorant Barbarians. Convinced that no- _ 


33 Called Statira by Curtius, Juſtin, and Plutarch. 

34 Plutarch, ſeizing the true ſpirit of theſe regulations, ex- 
claims, Q Caehag Eigen, 9 ae, x) HKaru r rig r EA- 
AN@TOrTIAY Forndus yiPugary BTW; tpuPeous — Acia Eu owan- 
ruoi, u EUR, 898 τααe, vd ad uyor; x acvuralo; re, a 
gr. vo Ky Yν—ͥꝓ ca pν Ky ROWE ald Ta yer ννðůrris. 
« O01 barbarous and fooliſh Xerxes, thou who labouredſt in vain to 
throw a bridge over the Helleſpont, it is thus that wiſe kings join 
Aſia to Europe, not by boards, ſhips, lifeleſs and inſenſible bonds, but 
by lawful love, chaſte nuptials, and the indiſſoluble tie of common 
progeny.” Plut. Orat. i, de Fortun. Alexand, See likewiſe above, 


vol. i, c. ix. p. 420. ' 
B b 4 thing 
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CHA P. thing has a more direct tendency to unite and 
Wy) harmoniſe the minds and manners of men, than 
public entertainments and common pleaſures, Alex- 

ander determined to introduce and diffuſe the 
amuſements of the theatre. For this purpoſe 
above three thouſand players and muſicians, col- 
lected from all parts of Greece, aſſembled in Ec- 
batana, the capital of Media, which was choſen 


| o—_ 5 for the ſcene of thoſe theatrical exhibitions 35. But 
tics, the ſickneſs and death of Hephæſtion changed 


this magnificent ſpectacle into melancholy obſe- 
quies. In the moment of his triumph, the king 
was deprived of his deareſt friends This irre- 
parable loſs, he felt and expreſſed with an affec- 
tionate ardour congenial to his character, and juſti- 
fied his immodetate ſorrow by the inconſolable ”7 
grief of Achilles for the fate of his beloved Pa- 


35 It ſhould ſeem from Plutarch, that the entertainments of 
the theatre were ſoon diſſuſed through other parts of Aſia, 
AxtZard;u T1 Ac, i n f , Owunpog m arayrw7pery ' Kg Higowy 9 
Tocia v 9 D £02W01w» Tails rag EVN 2 To ox Ner- rev 0. 
« Alexander, having tamed Afia, Homer was read in the Eaſt 
the children of the Perfians, Suſians, and Gedroſia, recited the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides.” Plut. ibid. 

36 Next to Hephæltion, Craterus ſeems to have enjoyed the 
greateſt ſhare of Alexander's confidence; yet he often ſaid, 
% Craterus loves the king, Hepheſtion loves Alexander.” Plu- 
tarch in Alexand. In paſſing through the Troade, Alexander 
crowned the tomb of Achilles, and 1 1 of Patroclus. 
Ekian, Var. Hiſt. xii. 7. 

37 If, in the melancholy ſhades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow, 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt ; and, undecay'd, 
Burn on through death, and animate my ſhade, 
Pope's Iliad. 


troclus. 
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troclus. During three days and nights after the 
death of Hephæſtion, Alexander neither changed 
his apparel nor taſted food. A public mourning 
was obſerved throughout the empire. Funeral 
games were celebrated in the great cities ; the royal 
cohort was commanded thenceforward to retain the 
name and banner of Hepheſtion **; and the lofty 


genius of Staſicrates erected at Ecbatana a mo- 


nument worthy of him, whom the obſequious oracle 
of Ammon declared deſerving of heroic worſhip. 
To appeaſe the grief of Alexander, his heutenants 
dedicated their armour at the tomb of his friend. 
The example was given by Eumenes, the king's 
ſecretary, who ſhortly before Hephæſtion's death, 
had offended this illuſtrious favourite ; a man who 
long and uninterruptedly enjoyed, without abuſing 
in any one inſtance, the confidence of his maſter ; 
who exerciſed power without pride, and enforced 
diſcipline without ſeverity; whoſe conduct merited 


at once public reſpect and royal favour, and whoſe 
virtues diſarmed envy ?.. 


38 According to Plutarch, Staficrates propoſed to form Mount 
Athos into a ſtatue of Alexander, graſping a city with one hand, 
and with the other diſcharging a river into the ſea, Plut. in 
Alexand. Vitruvius, I. ii. in Proem. & Lucian, t. ii. p. 489, 
aſcribes this deſign to Dinocrates. Alexander extolled the bold- 
nels of the artiſt, but added, Ea ds (#4V53v Tov Abu xara Xapes' a pres 
vg iv Caoiheus wbpouro;, was prior. © Let alone Mount 
Athos; it is enough that it is the monument of one king's folly 
already; alluding to the event related above, vol. i. c. ix. p. 420. 

39 Arrian, p. 156. tells us, that concerning the funeral honours of 
Hephæſtion, innumerable and abſurd fiftions were invented by the 
friends and by the enemies of Alexander ; nay, what is extraordinary, 
the ſame falſehoods were fometimes authoriſed by both; the former 
intending thereby to extol the warmth of his friendſhip, the latter to 
expole his extravagance and folly, | 
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EAT. To moderate and diveft his ſorrow, Alexander; 
bo in the practice of war found at once buſineſs 


Alexander and amuſement, undertook an expedition in per- 


ot — ſon, which perhaps would otherwiſe have been 
Coffrans, committed to the valour of his lieutenants. The 
Coſſæans, a fierce: and untractable nation, inha- 
bited the ſouthern frontier of Media. Secure 
amidſt their rocks and faſtneſſes, they had ever de- 
fied the arms of the Perſians; and the degenerate 
ſucceſſors of Cyrus had judged it more prudent to 
purchaſe their friendſhip than to repel their hoſti- 
ty. In their annual journey from Babylon to Ec- 
batana, the pride of theſe magnificent but puſilla- 
nimous princes condeſcended to beſtow preſents on 
the Coſſæans, that they might procure an undiſ- 
turbed paſſage for themſelves and their train; and 
this impolitic meanneſs only encreaſed the audacity 
of the mountaineers, who often ravaged the Su- 
fian plains, and often retired to their faſtneſles, 
loaded with the richeſt ſpoils of Media. Alexander 
was not of a temper patiently to endure the repe- 
tition of ſuch indignities. In forty days, he at- 
eacked, defeated, and totally ſubdued this rapaci- 
ous and warlike tribe. The Coſſæans were driven 
from their laſt retreats, and compelled to ſurrender 
their territory. After obtaining ſufficient pledges 
of their fidelity, the conqueror allowed them to 
ranſom their priſoners, and at his departure from 
their country, took care to erect ſuch fortreſſes as 
ſeemed neceſſary for bridling, in future, the dan- 
gerous fury of this headſtrong people ©. 


IN 

Such is the account of this expedition given by Arrian, 1. vii. 
p- 157+ and cenfirmed by Strabo, |, xi, p. 795. and by Diodo- 
* rus, 
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In returning from this ſucceſsful expedition to- CHA F. 
wards the banks of the Euphrates, Alexander wass 
met by ambaſſadors from Carthage, Spain, and - 23 
Italy, as well as from many inland countries of der. 

Aſia and Africa, extending from Mount Imaus to 
the ſouthern extremity of Æthiopia. It was then, 
ſays his hiſtorian, that he appeared maſter of the 
world, both to his followers and to himſelf; and, 
as if the known parts of it had been inſufficient to 
ſatisfy his ambition, he gave orders to cut timber 
in the Hyrcanian foreſt, with a deſign to build 
ſhips, and explore the undiſcovered ſhores of the 
Caſpian and Arabian ſeas. But neither theſe lofty H me- 
deſigns, nor the glory of war, nor the pomp of 
royalty, which, of all princes, Alexander enjoyed 

in the greateſt ſplendour “, could appeaſe his grief 


rus, I. xvii. p. 577. Plutarch, on the other hand, moſt unwar- 
rantably and abſurdly tells us, that Alexander, to divert his grief, 
took the amuſement of man hunting, and maſſacred the whole 
Coſſæan nation, without diſtinction of age or ſex. Plut. p. 94+ .. 
4 Vid. Athen. I. x. p. 436. & l. xii. p. 537-541. We may 
believe that Alexander's tent contained an hundred couches ; 
that the pillars which ſupported it were encruſted with gold : that 
he gave audience, ſurrounded with guards, and ſeated on a 
golden throne, In the language of antiquity, „ the maſter of 
both continents” found it neceſſary to unite the pomp of the 
Eaſt with the arts of Greece, But when Athenzus tells us of the 
precious eſſences, the fragrant wines, the effeminacy, and vices; 
of Alexander, we diſcover the credulous, or rather criminal ſo- 
phiſt, who has collected into one work all the vices and imputi- 
ties which- diſgraced his country and human nature. To the un- 
warranted aſſertions of the obſcure writers cited by an lian 
(I. ix. c. iii.) and an Athenæus, we can oppoſe the authority of 
an Arrian and a Plutarch.-Could he who ſo ſeverely cenfured the 
effeminate and luxurious life of Agnon of Philotas, be himſelf 
effeminate and luxurious? © Of all men,” ſays Arrian, & Alex« 
ander was the moſt ceconomical in what regarded his private 
pleaſures,” Arrian, I. vii, p. 167. 
for 
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for the loſs of Hephæſtion. The death of his be- 


* «14008 loved friend is faid, by Arrian, to have haſtened 


Artifices 
to prevent 
his return 
to Baby- 
lon, 


his own. It certainly tinged his character with a 
deep melancholy, which rendered him ſuſceptible 
of ſuch impreſſions as the firmneſs. of his manly 
ſoul would otherwiſe have reſiſted and repelled. 
He, who had ſo often employed ſuperſtition as 
an inſtrument of policy, began himſelf to fall a 
prey to that miſerable paſſion. The ſervants of 
princes, ever quick in diſcerning, and dexterous 
in turning to their own profit, the foibles of their 
maſters, ſoon diſcovered and abuſed the weakneſs 


of Alexander. Alarmed at the ſevere treatment 


of ſeveral of his colleagues, Apollodorus, a citi- 
zen of Amphipolis, who had been entruſted with 
the government of Babylon, practiſed with his 
brother Pythagoras, a diviner ; and the latter, am- 
bitious to promote the greatneſs of his family, pre- 
tended to perceive in the victims evident marks of 
divine diſpleaſure againſt the king, ſhould he en- 
ter the gates of Babylon. Notwithſtanding this 
menace, Alexander, after reducing the Coſſæans, 
approached towards that city with his army. He 


was met by a long train of Chaldæan prieſts, who 


conjured him to change his reſolution, becauſe they 
had received an oracle from Belus, declaring that 
his journey thither would prove fatal. The in- 
tereſt of the Chaldzans conſpired with the views 


of Apollodorus. The temple of Belus, a ſtu- 


pendqus. edifice, ſituate in the heart of Babylon, 
had been very richly endowed by the Aſſyrian 


kings. But the produce of the conſecrated ground, 


inſtead 
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inſtead of being applied to its original deſtination C,HA 


of repairing the temple, and offering ſacrifices to 
the Gods, had, ever ſince the impious reign of 
Xerxes, been appropriated by the Chaldzan prieſts. 
Alexander, it was well known, intended to reform 
this abuſe; and, although his mind was not alto- 
gether unmoved by the admonition of the prieſts, 
he diſcerned their intereſted motives, and anſwered 
them by a verſe of Euripides, © He's the beſt pro- 
phet that conjectures beſt.” Foiled in their firſt 
attempt, the Chaldzans had recourſe to another 
artifice. Since the king had determined at every 
hazard to viſit Babylon, they entreated him ar leaſt 
not to enter it cn the eaſtern ſide, but to fetch a 


compaſs round, and to march with his face towards 


the riſing ſun. He prepared to comply with this 
advice; but the marſhineſs of the ſoil rendered his 
deſign impracticable; and he was thus reluctantly 
compelled to enter the city by the forbidden road. 

During his ſhort ſtay at Babylon, his mind was 
diſturbed by ſuperſtitious fears *, awakened by the 
intrigues of Apollodorus, or the artifices of the 
Chaldæans, and confirmed by a circumſtance well 
fitted to operate on a diſordered fancy. In his In- 
dian expedition, he had converſed with the Gymno- 
ſophiſts, or Brachmans, men who praiſed the 
philoſophy which Plato 7aught, and whoſe con- 
tempt for the pomp and pleaſures of the preſent 
life, was founded on the firm belief of a better and 
more permanent ſtate of exiſtence. To thoſe ſages, 


4 He became, ſays Plutarch, Juo:2.7; 722; To Ouon 
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the fortunate ambition of Alexander appeared an 


o obje& of deriſion or pity. At ſight of the con- 


queror, they ſtamped their feet with vehemence on 
the ground; indicating, by an expreſſive action, 
more eloquent than words, that he, whoſe name 
now filled the world, muſt ſoon be confined within 
the narrow grave. The flatterers of the king re- 
buked them for inſulting the ſon of Jupiter, who 
had: the power to reward or puniſh them. They 
replied, by ſaying, « That all were the ſons of Ju- 
Piter ; that the rewards of Alexander they diſdained, 
and ſet at defiance his puniſhments, which at laſt 
could only relieve them from the load of frail mor- 
tality.” Yet Calanus, one of their number, al- 
lured by curioſity, or irreſiſtibly captivated by the 
ſoothing condeſcenſion of the king, agreed to ac- 
company him; for which inconſtancy he was much 
blamed by his companions. Alexander treated this 
eaſtern ſage with great reſpect, and when Calanus, 
who had paſſed his ſeventy-ſecond year without 
experiencing any bodily infirmity, fell ſick in Per- 
| ia, the affectionate prince earneſtly entreated him 
not to anticipate fate by a voluntary death. But 
finding him inflexibly bent on this purpoſe, he al- 
lowed a pyre to be conſtructed, to which the In- 
dian (being too feeble to walk or ride on horſe- 
back) was conveyed in a litter. In ſight of the 
Macedonian army, who had been ordered to aſſiſt 
at this uncommon ſolemnity, Calanus compoſed 
himſelf decently on the pyre; the muſic ſtruck up; 
the ſoldiers raiſed a ſhout of war; and the Indian, 

| with 
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with a ſerene countenance, expired amidſt the GH AF. 
flames, ſinging a hymn to the Gods of his country. ho 

The curioſity of Alexander was unbounded; but 

his humanity likewiſe was great. This principle, 
which is too often a ſtranger to the breaſt of con- 
querors, made him decline witneſſing the extraor- 
dinary death of a friend, who, for his ſake, had 
abandoned his native land. But before Calanus wax 
carried to the funeral pile, the king affeftionately 
paid him the laſt viſit. Calanus having embraced 
all preſent, refuſed to take leave of Alexander, 
ſaying, that © he ſhould again ſee him in Babylon.“ 
The words of a dying man were conſidered by the 
Greeks as prophetical. Thoſe of Calanus ſunk 
deep into the mind of Alexander ; and the painful 
impreſſion which they made, haſtened his departure 
from a city, in which ſo many concurring circum- 
ſtances forbade him to reſide. 

His ſuperſtitious terrors, however, ſeem to have. neath of 
been diverted by the voyage down the Euphrates, Alexander | 
and by directing the improvements in the canal of to 10 2 
Pallacopas. Having reſumed his courage, he ven- Ger. 


cxiv. 
tured to return to Babylon, gave audience to ſome A. C. . 


Grecian ambaſſadors, who prefented him with . 

galden crowns from the ſubmiſſive flattery of their 

ſeveral republics; and having reviewed his troops 
and gallies, prepared to execute the enterpriſes 
which he had ſo long meditated. But his deſigns 
and his life were now drawing to a cloſe, Whether 

| to conquer his melancholy, or to triumph in the 

| victory which he had already gained over it, he 

indulged, without moderation, in that banqueting 
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and feſtivity to which, after the fatigues of war, 
he had often ſhewn himſelf too much addicted ; 


and a fever, occaſioned, or at leaſt increaſed, by 
an exceſſive abuſe of wine, the vice of his nation 


and of his family, put a period to his life in the 


thirty-third year of his age, and in the thirteenth 
of his reign. After the firſt days of the diſorder, 
he had been conveyed to the cool verdure of a 
beautiful garden; but the malady increafing he was 
ſoon brought back to the palace. The laſt re- 
mains of ſtrength, he ſpent in aſſiſting at daily ſa- 
crifices to the Gods. During his illneſs he ſpoke 
but little, and that only concerning his intended 
expeditions. The temples were crowded by his 
friends; the general waited in the hall; the ſol- 


diers ſurrounded the gates. Such was the grief of 


many, and the reſpectful admiration of all, that 
none ventured to announce to him his approaching 
diſſolution, none ventured to demand his laſt or- 
ders. When all hopes of recovery had vaniſhed, 


his favourate troops were admitted to behold him. 


He was ſpeechleſs, but had ſtill ſtrength to ſtretch 
forth his hand . 


4 Arrian ſays, that many reports were ſpread concerning the death 
of Alexander, ſuch as, that he had been poiſoned by the emiſſaries of 
Antipater, whom, as mentioned above in the text, he had recently 
deprived of the government of Greece and Macedon ; that when 
aſked to whom he bequeathed the empire, he had anſwered, to the 
&« ſtrongeſt; and that he had foretold his obſequies would be 


celebrated by bloody wars among his lieutenants. But theſe rumours 


receive not the leaſt countenance from the royal diary, which ſeems 
to have been carefully copied by Arrian, nor from the hiſtories of 


Ptolemy and Axiſtobulus. 


Such 
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Such was the reign of Alexander, whoſe cha- 
ates being unexampled and inimitable, can only 
be explained by relating his actions. He was of a 
low ſtature, and ſomewhat deformed ; but the acti- 
vity and elevation of his mind animated and en- 
nobled his frame. By a life of continual labour, 
and by an early and habitual practice of the gym- 
naſtic exerciſes, he had hardened his body againſt 
the impreſſions of cold and heat, hunger and thirſt “, 
and prepared his robuſt conſtitution for bearing 
ſuch exertions of ſtrength and activity, as have ap- 
| peared incredible to the undiſciplined ſoftneſs of 
modern times. In generoſity and in proweſs, he 


rivalled the greateſt heroes of antiquity; and in 


the race of glory, having finally outſtripped all 
competitors, became ambitious to ſurpaſs himſelf. 
His ſuperior ſkill in war gave uninterrupted ſucceſs 
to his arms; and his natural humanity, enlight- 
ened by the philoſophy of Greece, taught him to 
improve his conqueſts to the beſt intereſts of man- 
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kind . In his extenſive dominions, he built, or 


44 Plut. Orat. i. & ii. de Fortun. Alexand, 

45 Plutarch ſays, the nations conquered by Alexander might 
adopt the language of Themiſtocles, when, in conſequence of 
bis baniſhment from Greece, he was raiſed to great. wealth and 
honour in Alia, ** N raids arugula, © pn a Neft. « 0 
my children ! we ſhould have been undone, had we not been un- 
done.“ In the ſame manner, thoſe nations, had they not been 
vanquiſhed by Alexander, had not been civilized, Egypt would 
not boaſt her Alexandria, Meſopotamia ber Seleucia, &c. And 
again, “ Alexander taught marriage to the Hyrcanians, and agri- 
culture to the Arachoſii, He taught the Sogdians to maintain, 


and not to kill, their parents; the Perſians to reſpeR, and not to 


marry, their mothers; the Scythians to bury, and not to eat, 
their dead. Plut. ibid. 


Vor. IV. Cc founded, 
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founded, not leſs than ſeventy cities “, the ſitua- 


— tion of which being choſen with conſummate wiſ- 


dom, tended to facilitate communication, to pro- 
mote commerce, and to diffuſe civility through the 
greateſt nations of the earth . It may be ſuſ- 
pected, indeed, that he miſtook the extent of 
human power, when, in the courſe of one reign, 
he undertook to change the face of the world; 
and that he miſcalculated the ſtubbornneſs of ig- 
norance, and the force of habit, when he attempted 
to enlighten barbariſm, to ſoften ſervitude, and to 


tranſplant the improvements of Greece into an 


African and Aſiatic ſoil, where they have never 
been known to flouriſh. Yet let not the deſigns 
of Alexander be too haſtily accuſed of extrava- 
gance. Whoever ſeriouſly conſiders what he ac- 


tually performed before his thirty-third year, will 


be cautious of determining what he might have ac- 
eompliſhed, had he reached the ordinary term of 
human life. His reſources were pecuhar to him- 
ſelf; and ſuch views, as well as actions, became 
him, as would have become none beſides. In the 
language of a philoſophical hiſtorian, & he ſeems 
to have been given to the world by a pecuhar diſ- 


penſation of Providence, being a man like to none 


other of the human kind ©,” oY 
— From 


' 45 Vid. Plut, de Fortun, Alexand. tit, ii. p. 327, In the lan- 
guage of Plutarch, he ſowed Aſia with Greek cities. 


4 Plut. ibid. Dioder, bical. xvii. $3. Stephen. Byzant. in voc. 


Adetardence 
. . ee dreages voix · 
. Arrian, p. 168. How far he was an inſtrument in the hands of 


Divine 
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From the part which his father Philip and him- 
ſelf acted in the affairs of Greece; his hiſtory has 
been tranſmitted through the impure” channels of 
exaggerated flattery, or malignant envy. The in- 
numerable fictions, which diſgrace the works of 
his biographers, are contradicted by the moſt au- 
thentic accounts of his reign, and inconſiſtent with 
thoſe public tranſactions, which concurring autho- 
rities- confirm. In the preſent work, it ſeemed 
unneceſſary to expatiate on ſuch topics, ſince it is 


lefs the buſineſs of hiſtory to repeat, or even to 
_ expoſe errors, than to ſelect and impreſs uſeful 


truths. An author, ambitious of attaining that 


purpoſe, can ſeldom indulge the language of ge- 
neral panegyric. He will acknowledge, that Alex- 


ander's actions were not always blameleſs ; but, 
after the moſt careful examination, he will affirm; 
that his faults were few. in number, and reſulted 
from his ſituation rather than from his character. 
From the firſt years of his reign, he experienced 
the crimes of diſaffection and treachery, which 
multiplied, and became more dangerous, with the 


extent of his dominions, and the difficulty to go- 


vern them. Several of his lieutenants early aſpired 
at independence ; others formed conſpiracies againſt 
the life of their maſter. The firſt criminals were 
treated, as we have already ſeen, with a lenity 


becoming the generous ſpirit of Alexander. But 
when Philotas, the ſon of Parmenio, and even 
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Divine Providence, betongs not to the ſubje& of prophane hiſtory 


to enquize. On this ſubject, the reader ny 10 Biſhop Lowth 
.. and xxiv. 14. 
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Parmenio® himſelf, afforded reaſon to ſuſpect 
their fidelity ; when the Macedonian youths, who, 
according to the inſtitution of Philip, guarded the 
royal pavilion, prepared to murder their fovereign®, 
| | he 


© Philotas was puniſhed in the country of the Ari; Parme- 
nio was put to death in Media. Curtius (I. vi. c. vii. & ſeqq.), 
who has given the fulleſt account of theſe executions, ſays, that 
Philotas deſerved not the compaſſion of his friends: Amicorum 
miſericordiam non meruit.”* He leaves it uncertain whether Par- 
menio fell a ſacrifice to his own treaſon, or to the policy of Alex. - 
ander. Arrian thinks, that the death of Parmenio was neceſſary 
to his maſter's ſafety. Although the evidence of this general's 


| guilt has not been handed down to pofterity, Alexander, it is cer- 


tain, believed him guilty. He who diſdained to conquer his ene» 


mies by deceit,” cannot, without proof, el Ty 00 of 
treacherouſly aſſaſſinating his friends. | 


+59 This conſpiracy is related by Arrian, 1. iv. c. xiii. and xiv. 
The ſcene was Bactra, or Zariaſpa, the capital of Bactria. At a 
hunting match, the king, being ready to kill a boar, was antici- 
pated by Hermolaus. To puniſh the inſolence of the youth, 
Alexander ordered him to be whipped. The diſgrace ſeemed 
intolerable to Hermolaus and his companions z 2 egnſpiracy was 
formed to deſtroy Alexander in his fleep. It was diſcovered by 
Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus. The youths Fonfeſſed their guilt, 
and declared that they had been confirmed in their - purpoſe by 
Calliſthenes, the ſcholar of Ariſtotle, an arrogant and moroſe 
man, who, ſheltered by the cloak of philofophy, inſolently brow- 
beat the prince, whom he was bound to reſpect (Arrian, p- 871.). 
The conſpirators were ſtoned to death; a puniſhment common 


in that age, when perſons accuſed were tried before numerous aſ- 
ſemblies, whoſe indignation frequently burſt forth, and deſtroyed 


atrocious offenders on the ſpot, with the firſt inſtruments of death 
that chance offered to their hands. Calliſthenes was dragged 
round the army in chains, Such is the beſt authenticated ac- 
count of chis affair, concerning which the variations of ancient 
writers are innumerable, Vid, Arrian, l. iv. c. xiv. Curtius, 
J. viii. c. viii. Seneca Suaſor, i, Juſtin, I. xv. e. iii. Philoſtra- 
tus, |. viii, c. i. Diodor. Sicul. pp. $56 & 358. Diogen. Laert. 
in Ariſtot, Suidas, ad voc. Ks an W the injuſtice done 
the 


* 
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he found it neceſſary to depart from his lden 
ſyſtem, and to hold with a firmer hand the reins of 
government. Elated by unexampled proſperity, 
and the ſubmiſſive reverence of vanquiſhed nations, 
his loftineſs diſguſted the pride of his European 
troops, particularly the Macedonian nobles, who 
had been accuſtomed to regard themſelves rather as 
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his companions than ſubjects. The pretenſions 


which ſound policy taught him to form and to main- 
tain, of being treated with thoſe external honours 
ever claimed by the monarchs of the Eaſt, highly 
offended the religious prejudices of the Greeks, 
who deemed it impious to proſtrate the body, or 
bend the knee, to any mortal ſovereign. Yet had 
he remitted formalities conſecrated by the practice 
of ages, he muſt inſenſibly have loſt the reſpect of 
his Aſiatic ſubjects. With a view to reconcile the 


the character of Alexander, I ſhall inſert the paſſage, of Seneca z 
« Hoc eſt Alexandri crimen æternum, quod nulla virtus, nulla 
bellorum felicitas redimet, Nam quoties quis dixerit, Occidit 
Perſarum multa milliaz opponitur, et Callifthenem, Quoties 
dictum erit, omnia oceano tenus vicit, ipſam quoque tentavit 


novis claſſibus, & imperium ex angulo Thraciz uſque ad orien- 
tis terminos protulit z dicetur, ſed Calliſthenem occidit.“ Yet 


this Calliſthenes was a traitor, whoſe writings are mentioned 
with contempt by Arrian, loc. citat. Polybius, t. ii. pp. 64. 3335 
& t. iii. p. 46. Cicero ad Quint. Frat. J. ii. epiſt, xiii. & Lon- 
ginus, c. iii. p. 14. The patriotiſm of the Greeks, and the 
envy of the Romans, could never forgive the tranſcendent glory 
of Alexander, which eclipſed their own. In ſpeaking of Philip 
and his ſon, even Cicero (de Offic.) ſays, 4 Alter ſemper mag» 
nus, alter ſæpe turpiſſimus.” See likewiſe Livy, I. ix. c. xviii. 
The laſt- mentioned writer (I. ix. c. xvii.) goes out of his way to 
allege very inconcluſive arguments for believing, that had Alex- 
ander- turned his arms againſt Italy, he would have certainly been 
conquered by the Romans, 


Ce 3 diſcordant 
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+ diſcordant principles of the victors and vanquiſhed, 


N he affected an immediate deſcent from Jupiter 


Ammon, a claim liberally admitted by the avarice 
or fears of the Libyan prieſts, and which, he had 
reaſon to expect, could not be very obſtinately de- 
nied by the credulity of the Greeks and Macedo- 
nians, who univerſally acknowledged that Philip, 
his reputed father, was remotely deſcended from 
the Grecian Jupiter. But the ſucceſs of this de- 
ſign, which might have entitled him, as ſon of Ju- 
piter, to the ſame obeiſance from the Greeks, 
which the Barbarians readily paid him as monarch 
of the Eaſt, was counteracted, at firſt by the ſecret 
diſpleaſure, and afterwards by the open indignation, 
of ſeveral of his generals and courtiers. Nor did 
che conduct of Alexander tend to extricate him from 
this difficulty. With his friends, he maintained 
that equal intercourſe of viſits and entertainments, 
which characteriſed the Macedonian manners; in- 
dulged the liberal flow of unguarded converſation ; 
and often; exceeded that intemperance in wine, 
which diſgraced his age and country. 

On ſuch occaſions his gueſts, or entertainers, 
enjoyed and abuſed the indecent familiarity to which 
they had been accuſtomed with their kings; but 
Which the temper of Alexander, corrupted by 
proſperity and flattery, was no longer able to en- 
dure. A ſcene of drunken debauchery, which 
muſt appear highly diſguſting to the propriety of 
modern manners, proved fatal to Clitus, who, em- 
poldened by wine, daringly inſulted his prince, vi- 
lified his nobleſt actions, and derided his pretenſions 


4 to 
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to divinity. The king, being likewiſe intoxicated, 


was no longer maſter of himſelf, when Clitus, who Cops 


had been once carried from his preſence, returned 
a ſecond time to the charge, and behaved more in- 


ſolently than before. In an unhappy moment, 


Alexander thruſt a ſpear into the breaſt of his 
friend ; but inſtantly repenting his fury, would 
have deftroyed himſelf by the ſame weapon, had 


he not been prevented by his attendants. The 


bitterneſs of his repentance, and the pungency of 
his remorſe, which neither flattery could ſoften, 
nor ſophiſtry appeaſe **, rendered his life burden- 
ſome, and his actions inconſiſtent. At times, he 
aſſumed the Perſian dreſs and ornaments; er 
the pomp of Oriental deſpotiſm; employed, and 


often preferred, the Barbarians; and, in ſeveral 


paſſages of his reign, this ſucceſsful, but unhappy, 
conqueror appears to have been beſet with flat- 


terers, ſurrounded by conſpirators, adored by the 


3: Monteſquieu, who (Voltaire only excepted) is the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed modern apologiſt of Alexander, lays, « I] fit deux mauvaiſes 
actions; il brula Perſepolis & tua Clitus.“ (Efprit des Loix, I. x. 
c. xiv.) The ſtory of the burning of Perſepolis we have already re- 
futed. The death of Clitus, Ariſtobulus, cited by Arrian, aſcribes 
entirely to the inſolence and folly of Clitus himfelf, and totally excul- 
pates Alexander. But Arrian obſerves, like a philoſopher, that 
Alexander was juſtly blameable in allowing himſelf to be deut 
by drunkenneſs and anger. Arrian, p. $4. 


$2 Agis, an Argive poet, and Anaxarchus the Sophiſt, * 
to cure his melancholy. The latter told him, that Juſtice was deſ- 
cribed by the ancients as ſeated near the throne of Jupiter, to indicate 
that right and wrong depended on the will of kings, all whoſe actions 
ought to be held juſt by themſelves and others. This flagitious ſer- 
vility Arrian ſpurns with indignation, and brands with infamy, 
Arrian, P · 84. 1 
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paſſive ſubmiſſion of his eaſtern ſubjects, and in- 
ſulted by the licentious petulance . the u 
and Macedonians. | 

The indignation or jealouſy of os his 10 
the faireſt of his actions with dark and odious co- 
lours. About a year before his death, a ſcene was 
tranſacted at Opis on the Tigris, which ſhews the 
difficulties of his ſituation, | and the magnanimity 


by which he overcame. them. Having aſſembled 


the Macedonian troops, he declared to them his 
pleaſure, that ſuch as felt themſelves unable, 
through age or infirmities, to undergo the fatigues 
of war, ſhould be honourably diſcharged from the 
ſervice, and ſafely conducted to their reſpective 
provinces. -- This propoſal, which ought to have 
been accepted with gratitude,” was heard with diſ- 
guſt. The ſoldiers reflected, that the army had 
recently increaſed by an acceſſion of thirty thou- 
ſand Barbarians, armed and accoutred after the 
European faſhion, trained to the Grecian diſcipline 
and. exerciſes, and inſtructed in the arts and lan- 
guage of the victors. The king, they thought, 
no longer cared for the ſervice of his veterans, and 
therefore diſmiſſed them with contempt. - The ſpi- 


rit of {edition ſeized the camp; the Macedonians 


unanimouſly demanded their diſcharge ; ſome: add- 
ing with ſcoffs, „That he had no farther uſe for 
them; his father Ammon could fight his battles.” 
At theſe words, the king ſprung from the tribunal 
on which he ſat, and commanded the moſt au- 
dacious to be ſeized by his targeteers, and con- 
ducted to immediate execution. This prompt ſe- 

verity 
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verity appeaſed the riſing tumult. The ſoldiers 
remained motionleſs and ſilent, doubtful or terri- 
fied. Alexander again mounted the tribunal, and 
ſpoke as follows: It is not my deſign, Macedo- 
nians, to change your reſolution. Return home, 
without hindrance from me. But, before leaving 
the camp, firſt learn to know your king and your- 
ſelves. © My father Philip (for with him it is ever 
fit to begin) found you, at his arrival in Mace- 
don, miſerable and hopeleſs fugitives; covered 
with ſkins of ſheep'; feeding among the mountains 
ſome wretched herds, which you had neither ſtrength 
nor courage to defend againſt the Thracians, Illy- 
rians, and Treballi, Having repelled the ravagers 


of your country, he brought you from the moun- 


tains to the plain, and taught you to confide, not 
in your faſtneſſes, but in your valour. By his 
wiſdom and diſcipline, he trained you to arts and 
civility, enriched you with mines of gold, in- 
ſtructed you in navigation and commerce, and ren- 
dered you a terror to thoſe nations, at whoſe names 
you uſed to tremble. Need I mention his conqueſts 
in Upper Thrace, or thoſe ſtill more valuable in 


the maritime provinces of that country? Having 


opened the gates of Greece, he chaſtiſed the Pho- 
cians, reduced the Theſſalians, and, while I ſhared 
the command, defeated and humbled the Athe- 
nians and Thebans, eternal foes to Macedon, to 
whom you had been ſucceſſively tributaries, ſub- 
jects, and ſlaves. But my father rendered you 


their maſters ; and having entered the Peloponne- 


ws and regulated at diſcretion the affairs of that 
peninſula, 
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peninſula, he was appointed, by univerſal conſent, 


general of combined Greece; an appointment not 


more honourable to himſelf, than glorious for his 


country. At my acceſſion to the throne, I found 


a debt of five hundred talents, and ſcarce ſixty in 


the treaſury. I contracted a freſh debt of eight 


hundred; and conducting you from Macedon, 


whoſe boundaries ſeemed unworthy to confine you, 
ſafely croſſed the Helleſpont, though the Perſians 
ſtill commanded the ſea. By one victory we gained 


 Jonia, olia, both Phrygias, and Lydia. By our 


courage and activity, the provinces of Cilicia and 
Syria, the ſtrength of Paleſtine, the antiquity of 
Egypt, and the renown of Perſia, were added to 
your empire, Yours now are Bactria and Aria, 
the productions of India, the fertility of Aſſyria, 
the wealth of Suſa, and the wonders of Babylon. 
You are generals, princes, ſatraps. What have I 
reſerved tor myſelf, but this purple and diadem, 
which mark my pre-eminence in toil and danger! 
Where are my private treaſures? ? Or why ſhould 
collect them? Are my pleaſures expenſive? You 
know that I fare worſe than many of yourſelves ; 
and have in nothing ſpared my perſon. Let him, 
who dares, compare with me. Let him bare his 
breaſt, and I will: bare mine. My body, the fore 


part of my body, is: covered with honourable 


wounds from every fort of weapon. I often watch, 


It appears from Arrian, that Alexander ſpeaks of, theſe, as 


gittin from the military fund, and other revenues, employed 


in paying and rewarding his troops, and in executing fuch public 
&ſ1g"s as ſecmed conducive to the proſperity of the * 


that 


RX 
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remitting attention to your happineſs, had deter- -woypmd 


mined to ſend home the aged and infirm among 


you, loaded with wealth and honour. But fince 


you are all deſirous to leave me, Go! Report to 
your countrymen, that, unthindful of the ſignal 
bounty of your king, you entruſted him to the 
vanquiſhed * Barbarians. The report, doubtleſs, 
will beſpeak your gratirude and piety v. 
Having thus ſpoken, he ſprang from the tridy- 
nal, and haſtened to the palace, accompanied 
only by his guards. During two days, none were 
admitted to his preſence. On the third, he called 
the Perſian nobles of diſtinction, and diftributed 


among them the principal departments of military | 


command. He then iſſued orders, that certain 
bodies of the Barbarian infantry and cavalry ſhould 
be called the royal battalion, and royal cohort, 
and by ſuch other names as commanded greateſt 
reſpe&. Appriſed of theſe innovations, the Ma- 
cedonians, who had long remained in confuſion be- 
fore the tribunal, afraid to follow Alexander, and 
afraid to allow his retiring unattended, flocked 
around the palace, and depoſited their arms at the 
gate, humbly requeſting to ſee their king, and de- 
claring that they would never ſtir from the place, 
till their tears had moved his compaſſion. Alex- 
ander came forth, beheld their abaſement, and 
wept, The affecting ſilence, marked by alternate 
emotions of repentance and reconciliation, was 
at © length broke by Callines, a man highly eſteemed 
54+ Arrian, p. 152, & ſeqq. i 
n 
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in the cavalry : Thy Macedonians, O king! are 
grieved that the Perſians alone ſhould be called 


thy kindred, and entitled as ſuch to embrace thee, 


while none of themſelves are allowed to taſte that 


honour,” Alexander replied, . From this mo- 


A feſtival 
celebrated 


zin common 


the 
. 


dns and 


ment you are all my kindred,” Callines then 
ſtepped forward and embraced him; and ſeveral 
others having followed the example, they all took 
up their arms, and returned to the camp with 
ſhouts of joy, and ſongs. 
Of all men (if we believe the concurring reſt 
mony of his hiſtorians) Alexander was the moſt 
mindful of his duty to the gods. To thank heaven 
for the happy iſſue of this tranſaction, he celebrated 
a ſolemn ſacrifice, and, after the ſacrifice, an en- 
tertainment for the principal of his European and 
Aſiatic ſubjects. The Macedonians were next to 
his perſon; the Perſians next the Macedonians; the 
Grecian prieſts and Perſian magi joined in common 
libations, invoking perpetual concord, and eternal 
union of empire, to the Macedonians and Per- 
fians. Soon afterwards, the invalids, whoſe diſ- 
miſſion had produced the mutiny, gladly returned 
home. Alexander difcharged their arrears, al- 
lowed them full pay until their arrival in Macedon, 
and granted each ſoldier a gratuity of two hundred 
pounds ſterling. He again ſhed tears at parting 
with upwards of ten thouſand men, who had ſerved 
him in ſo many glorious campaigns ; and, as a teſti- 


£ 


mony of his affectionate concern for their fafety, 


55 Arrian ſays, „ While none of themſelves ever tafted that 
honour.” Maxidya: 87a Tis yEyeuTas TRUTH; rug ing · Arrian, 


v. 354+ 
appointed 
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appointed Craterus, whom he loved as his own 
life , to be their conductor. 0 

Such was the life of this ate man, 
whoſe genius might have changed and improved the 
ſtate of the ancient world. But the ſpirit of improve 
ment is tranſient, and demands perpetual efforts; 
the ſources of degeneracy are permanent and in- 
numerable. It ſeems at firſt fight to be regretted, 
that by neglecting to provide for the ſucceſſion to 
his throne, he left the field open for thoſe bloody 
wars among his captains, which long deſolated the 
earth. Yet the difficulties, with which he was 
himſelf obliged to ſtruggle, might teach him the 


impoſſibility of ſecuring the empire for the infancy | 


of his ſon Hercules, or the weakneſs of his brother 
Aridzus. The principles of royal ſucceſſion were 
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never accurately aſcertained in Macedon; and the 


camp of a conqueror could not be expected to 
prove a good ſchool of moderation or juſtice. The 
firſt meaſure adopted by his generals was, to ſet 
aſide the natural claim of Hercules, born of the 
daughter of Darius, and to appoint Aridæus, to- 
gether with the fruit of Roxana's pregnancy, if ſhe 
brought forth a ſon, to be joint heirs of the mo- 
narchy. This whimſical deſtination announced 
little union or ſtability. Perdiccas, in virtue of 
poſſeſſing the ring or ſeal of his deceaſed maſter, 
aſſumed the regency : the troops and provinces 
were divided among Antigonus, Ptolemy, Cra- 
terus, and other chiefs, who, having been'formerly 
the equals, diſdained to remain the inferiors, of 


56 Arrian, p. 1553. 
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Perdiccas. Each general truſted in his fword for 
an independent eſtabliſhment; new troops were 


raiſed and difciplined ; leagues formed and broken ; 


the children and relations of Alexander, who be- 


A. C. 301. 


came ſucceſſively priſoners in different hands, all 
periſhed miſerably ; nor was there any ceſſation of 
crimes and calamities v, or any permanent ſettle- 
ment of the provinces, until the battle of Ipſus in 
Phrygia confirmed Ptolemy in the poſſeſſion of 
Egypt, and Seleucus in that of Upper Aſia . The 


iſſue of the ſame battle gave Macedon and Greece 


Subſe- 
quent 
hiſtory of 
Egypt and 
Syria. 


to Caſſander, and Thrace, with ſeveral province 
of Lower Aſia, to Lyſimachus. 


The great kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, which 
continued thenceforward, till ſubdued by the Ro- 
mans, to be governed by the reſpective families of 
Seleucus and Ptolemy, never generally © adopted 


57 Diodor. Sicul. I. xix & xx, paſſim. 

53 Arrian, pp. 160 & 164. 
89 Yet among the higher ranks of men, the Greek n con- 
tinually gained ground. Before the Chriſtian erg, it was ſpoken by 
Jews, Romans, and Africans. It was the language of the learned 
and polite in Egypt and Syria, as well as in Italy and Carthage. If 
muſt have been underſtood by all ranks of men in Judæa, fince the 
»nſpired writers employed it in propagating the goſpel, which was to 
be firſt preached to the Jews. For this univerſality, the Greek ſeems 
to have been indebted, 1. To the inaumerable Greek colonies in Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa. 2. To the conqueſts of Alexander, whoſe ' 
armies and garriſons were continually reinforced from Greece. 3. To 
the ſocial and agreeable character of the Greeks, 4: To the excel- 
lence of the language itſelf (ſee above, chapters v. and vi.), whoſe 
duration is as wonderful as its extent. The Greek was ſpoken in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, when Conſtantinople was taken 
the Turks; ſo that, from the time of Homer, it ſubſiſted with li 
variation, as a living tongue, for two thouſand and four hundred 


years. | 
the 
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reigns. In Egypt, the firſt ſucce ſſors of Alexander 
carned into execution the commercial improve- 
ments planned by that prince; and the kings both 
of Egypt and of Syria affected, in their magnificent 
courts, to join the arts and elegance of Greece to 
the pomp and luxury of the Eaſt. But their 
oſtentation was more remarkable than their taſte; 
their liberal characters were effaced by the con- 
tinual contact of ſervitude; they ſunk into the 
ſoftneſs and infignificance of hereditary deſpots, 
whoſe reigns are neither buſy nor inſtructive; nor 
could the intrigues of women and eunuchs, or 
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miniſters equally effeminate, form a ſubject ſuf- 


ficiently intereſting to ſucceed the memorable 
tranſactions of the Grecian republics. 

In the hiſtory of thoſe kingdoms, the moſt im- 
portant event is their conqueſt by the Romans, 
who gradually ſeized all the weſtern ſpoils of the 
empire of Alexander, comprehended between the 
Euphrates -and the Hadriatic ſea, and ſucceſſively 
reduced them into the form of provinces. Greece, 
which came to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Achaia, imparted its literature, its arts“, and its 


60 Notwithſtanding the degeneracy of the Greeks under the Mace= 
donian and Roman governments, their country, and particularly 
Athens, was long regarded as the principal ſeat of arts and philoſo- 
phy. But the Greek artiſts, as well as poets, orators, hiſtorians, and 
philoſophers, of later times, were mere imitators, who fell infinitely 
mort of ,the merit and fame of the great originals. The works of 
Phidias and Apelles, of Sophocles, Demoſthenes, Flato, &c. not thoſe 
of the Greeks their own contemporaries, were the objects of admira- 
tion to Cicero and Seneca, to the writers of the Auguſtan age, to 
Pliny, Tacitus, &c, But of this, more in the next chapter, 
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vices, to Italy. The conqueſt of Macedon freed 
Rome-from the weight of taxes. The acquiſition 
of Syria doubled the revenues of that republic. 
The ſubjugation of Egypt doubled the price of 
commodities in Italy. Yet whatever might be the 
wealth © of thoſe nations, they are entitled to little 
regard from poſterity, ſince, from the death of 
Alexander, they were not diſtinguiſhed by any in- 
vention that either improved the practice of war, 
or increaſed the enjoyments of peace. 

The feeble mixture of Grecian colonization dif- 


ge fuſed through the Eaſt, was ſufficient, indeed, to 


tinge, but too inconſiderable to alter and — 


the vaſt maſs of barbariſm. But as the principle 


of degeneracy is often ſtronger than that of im- 


provement, the ſloth and ſervility of Aſia gradually 


crept into Greece. That unfortunate country, 
drained of its moſt enterpriſing inhabitants, who 
either followed the ſtandard, or oppoſed the arms, 
of Alexander, was equally inſulted by the ſeverity 
and the indulgence of his ſucceſſors, ſince, in 
either caſe, the Greeks felt and acknowledged their 
dependence. Reluctantly compelled to ſubmit to 
a maſter, they loft that elevation of character, and 
that enthuſiaſm of valour, which had been pro- 
duced by freedom, nouriſhed by victory, and. 
confirmed by the juſt ſenſe of national pre-emi- 


nence. Their domeſtic diſſenſions, by carrying 


them in great numbers into the ſervice of foreign 


princes, thereby diffuſed the knowledge of their 


or Of which ſee an account extracted from the public BAA in 
tactics 
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tactics and diſcipline through countries far more 
extenſive and populous than their own; and amidſt 
all their perſonal animoſities, the captains of Alex- 
ander, uniformly embracing the maxims of deſpot- 
iſm which their maſter magnanimouſly diſdained, 
firmly and unitedly reſiſted and cruſhed the riſing 
rebellions of the Greeks, whoſe feeble and ill-con- 
| ducted efforts for regaining their liberty, only 
plunged them deeper into ſervitude. Deſtitute of 
immediate and important objects to rouſe their 
activity, the example of their anceſtors at length 
ceaſed to animate and inſpire them. The rewards 
of merit being withdrawn, men no longer aſpired 
at excellence. The ſpirit of patriotiſm evaporated; 
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the fire of genius was extinguiſhed ; exertion | 


periſhed with hope; and, excluſively of the 
Achæan League *, the unfortunate iſſue of which 
has been already explained in this work ©, Greece, 
from the age of Alexander, offers not any ſeries of 


tranſactions highly memorable 1 in the hiſtory of arts 


or arms. 


62 The ;udicious Polybius treats the Achæan league, and other 
collateral tranſactions of the Greeks and Macedonians, as epiſodes 


in his invaluable hi ſtory of the progreſs and GT of the 


Roman republic. 
63 See vol. ii. p. 15. 
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CH AE. XL 
State of Literature in the Age of Alexander 
Poetry Muſic— Arts of Defign—Geography— 
Aſtronomy — Natural Hiftory—WWorks of Ariſtotle 
 — Philoſophical Sets eſtabliſhed at AththS— 
Decline of Genius —Tenets of the different Sets 
== Peripatetic Philoſophy — Eftimate of that 
Phbilgſophy— Its Fate in the World — Coincidence 
in the Opinions of Zeno and Epicurus—The Stoic 
Phileſophy—Eftimate of that Pbilaſophy Te 
Epicurean Philoſophy——Charafter of Epicurus— 
3 of Pyrrbo—Concluſion. 


IN the latter years of Alexander, literature, 

philoſophy, and the fine atts, diſplayed their 
brighteſt charms; yet the fource of that health 
and vigour, from which their beauty flowed, had 
already begun to fail. The military expeditions . 
of that illuſtrious conqueror were deſcribed, and 
publiſhed after his death, in the authentic and in- 
tereſting narratives of Ptolemy and Ariſtobulus , 
who had been the witneſſes and companions of his 
victories. But his extraordinary exploits, and un- 
exampled ſucceſs, which far eclipſed the imaginary 
renown of the fabled heroes of antiquity, pro- 


duced, even in his life-time, a crowd of writers, 


whoſe credulity, and love of the marvellous, could 
only be exceeded by their mean adulation, and 


1 Arrian, in Procm. 


drvile 
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ſervile ſuperſtition *. Exaggeration in matters of © Fo P. 


fact produced that ſwelling amplification of ſtyle, 
thoſe meretricious ornaments, and affected graces, 
which characteriſed the puerile and frigid com- 
poſitions of Calliſthenes, Oneſicritus, and Hege- 
ſias . The falſe taſte of theſe pretended hiſtorians, 
to whoſe perverſe induſtry muſt be aſcribed the 
ridiculous trappings which have too long disfigured 
the auguſt form of Alexander, was admired and 
imitated by many of their contemporaries. The 
contagion infected even the orators; and it is 


worthy of obſervation, that the verboſe emptineſs 


and bombaſt of the Aſiatic eloquence, was firſt 


introduced into Greece, in the age which had ap- 


plauded the chaſte and nervous compoſitions of 
Lycurgus, Hyperides, AÆſchines, and Demoſ- 
thenes*. So true it is, that in every country 
where the human genius has attained its higheſt 
point of perfection, a principle of degeneracy 
naturally carries things in a contrary direCtion ; 
becauſe thoſe who are incapable of excellence, till 
covet diſtinction, and deſpairing to ſurpaſs their 
predeceſſors in the beauties of truth and nature, 


vainly ſolicit praiſe by falſe conceits and artificial 


refinements. 


Under the peck government, Greece 
produced not any original genius in the ſerious 


2 Lucian de Scribend. Hiſtor, 
1 Strabo, I. xix. p. 446. 


4 Dionyſ. Halicarn. de Struftura Oration. TLonginus de Sublim, 
Cicero de Orator. & de Clar. Orator. paſſin, 
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CHAP. kinds of poetry. The tragedies of Sophocles and 
8 Euripides ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the theatre. But 


Improve- 
ment of 
comedy, 


no lyric, no epic poet appeared, qualified to adorn 
the exploits of Alexander, though that prince, in- 


toxicated with the love of fame, munificently re- 


warded the ignoble flattery of Agis, Cleon, Chæ- 


rilus, and other contemptible encomiaſts; who 
_ corrupted his heart, without vitiating his judgment, 


ſince he declared, that he would rather be the 
Therſites of Homer, than the Achilles of Chæri- 


Juss. Yet in the fame age Philemon, Anti- 


phanes*®, Lycon?, above all, the Athenian Me- 


nander, carried comedy to the higheſt perfection 
which it ever attained in any nation of antiquity. 
During the republican form of government, the 


inſtitutions and character of the Greeks were un- 
favourable to the beſt improvement of this ſpecies 
of writing. The licentious turbulence of demo- 
cracy generally converted their attempts at wit and 
humour into petulance and buffoonery. The 
change of government and manners, requiring due 
reſpect to the rules of propriety and the dictates of 
caution, improved their diſcernment, and gradually 
made them ſenſible to that refined ridicule, where 
more is meant than ſaid, and to thoſe more inte- 
reſting, becauſe juſter, delineations of character, 
which diſtinguiſhed the comic ſtrains of Philemon 
and Menander *. 


Acro. ad Horat. Art. Poet, v. 357. Curtius, I. viii. c. v. 
6 Athenzus, I. xiii. p. 555. 

7 Plut. Orat. ii. de Fortun. Alexand. 
Vid. Plut. Comp, Ariſtoph. & Menand. 


Alex- 
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Alexander, during his early youth, took delight 
in dramatic entertainments. Theflalus was his 


fayourite actor, but Athenadorus was more ap- 
proved by the public. To Athenadorus, the ma- 
giſtrates, who, according to the Grecian cuſtom, were 
appointed to decide the pretenſions of rival candi- 
dates for theatrical fame, adjudged the prize of 
merit. The young hero declared, that this de- 
ciſion gave him more pain than he would have felt 
at the loſs of his inheritance?. The muſicians 
Timotheus and Antigenides“ {till diſplayed the 
wonderful effects of their art; but as the ſeverity 
of education and manners continually relaxed in all 


parts of Greece, we find that muſic, originally 


deſtined to purify and exalt the mind, was in later 
times univerſally employed to ſeduce and inflame 
the paſſions *. } 


Muſic. 


The arts of deſign, painting, ſculpture, and art of | 
architecture, appeared in their higheſt luſtre in the de. 


age of Philip and Alexander, both which princes 
had no leſs taſte to judge , than munificence to 
reward them. The eaſtern expedition of Alexander 
introduced, or at leaſt greatly multiplied, in Greece, 
thoſe precious and durable gems, which thence- 
forth exhibited ſome of the fineſt ſpecimens of 
Grecian ingenuity, The {kill and taſte of Pyrgo- 


9 Plut. Orat. ii. de Fortun. Alexand, 
10 Hephæſt. de Metr. 


11 Plat. Orat. de Fortun. Alexand. 
1: Ariſtot. Politic, I. viii. e. vi. 


3 Judicium ſubtile videndis artibus. Hor. Ep. I. ii. Ep. i. v. 242. 
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teles were diſtinguiſhed in this valuable, though 


—.— minute art“. He enjoyed the exclufive honour 


Lyſippus. 


Apelles 

NS other 
conte mpo- 
rary artiſts. 


of repreſenting the figure of Alexander on gems, 
as did Lyſippus of caſting it in bronze, and 
Apelles of painting it in colours '5, Lyſippus was 
juſtly admired for bringing back the art to a cloſer 
ſtudy, and nearer imitation, of nature, without 
yielding to his predecgflors in ideal beauty . We 
have already mentioned his twenty-one equeſtrian 
ſtatues of the Macedonian guards, ſlain in the 
battle of the Granicus. He is ſaid to have made ſix 
hundred and ten figures in bronze; a number 
which, if not greatly exaggerated, would -prove 
his facility of working to have far ſurpaſſed that of 
all: ſtatuaries, ancient or modern. The numerous 
liſt of painters, contemporary with Apelles, indi- 
cates an extraordinary demand for their art; ſince 
no profeſſion, that is not gainful, will ever be very 
generally followed s. The moſt celebrated of 
theſe artiſts were Amphion and Aſclepiodorus “, 
whom Apelles acknowledged as his ſuperiors in 
ſome parts of compoſition; Ariſtides the Theban, 
who was inimitable in expreflion *?; and Proto- 
genes of Rhodes, whom Ariſtotle exhorted to 


14 Plin. I. vii. c. xxxvii. & Plutarch. in Alexand. 

15 Vid. Plin. edit. Berolin. i. 22 1. iti. 217—228. 

16 Plin. iii. 194, & ſeqq. 

17 The Sieur Falconet, who made the famous ftatue of Peter 


the Great, thinks the thing impoſſible, and gives a different 


meaning to the words of Pliny. See his obſervations on the 


paſſage, in his tranſlation of the books of Pliny relative to the 
arts. Vol. ii. Lauſanne, 


8 plin. iii. 222. "9 Idem, iii. 226. 


20 Idem, in. 215-225, 


paint 
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paint the immortal exploits of Alexander **. The 
inferior branches of the art, if not firſt cultivated 
in that age, were then carried to perfection. Py- 
reicus ** confined himſelf to ſubjects of low life, 
and Antiphilus “ to caricatures, which the Greeks 
called Grylli. The theory and practice of paint- 
ing were explained in many works, the loſs of which 
is much to be regretted “. 

Amidſt the great multitude of artiſts, and 
writers on art, all acknowledged the pre-eminence 
of Apelles, whoſe works were innumerable, and 
each ſufficient to eſtabliſh his renown *. His pic- 
ture of Alexander, graſping a thunderbolt, was 
ſold to the temple of Epheſian Diana for four 
thouſand pounds. His Venus Anadyomené was 
damaged by accident; none would venture to re- 
ſtore the parts that had been effaced : ſo that the 
injury of the picture contributed to the glory of 
the artiſt, The model of this Venus was the beau- 
tiful Campaſpe, the favourite miſtreſs of Alex- 
ander. The ſenſibility of Apelles was too deeply 
penetrated with the charms which he ſo ſucceſsfully 
expreſſed. Alexander was no ſooner acquainted 
with his paſſion, than, in the language of Pliny, 
he made him a preſent, not only of Campaſpe, 
but of his own affection, too little reſpecting the 
feelings of the beloved object, as her degradation 


* He exhorted him to paint them (e propter eternitatem rerum.“ 
Plin. ibid. | 

* Plin, iii. 226, 23 Idem, iii. 229. 
24 Idem, ibid. 25 Plin, iii. 222, & ſeqq. 
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TS 2 P. from being the miſtreſs of a king, to become the 


poſſeſſion of a painter. Yet this celebrated artiſt, 
who enjoyed other ſtriking proofs of his maſter's 
partiality and friendſhip, lived on good terms with 
his brethren. With the frankneſs of his age and 
nation, he aſſumed the merit which belonged to 
him, and freely afferted, that none of his com- 
petitors could imitate the gracefulneſs ** of his at- 
titudes and figures. But in ſome other branches 
of the art, he acknowleged his inferiority to 
ſeveral of his contemporaries. The deſire of ſee- 
ing the works of Protogenes carried him to Rhodes. 
He there found a rival not altogether unworthy to 


alarm his jealouſy. But inſtead of yielding to the 


dictates of this miſerable paſſion, he drew Proto- 
genes from obſcurity ; raiſed the price of his pic- 
tures ; and taught the Rhodians, who undervalued 
the ſame talents in their fellow-citizen, which they 
admired in a ſtranger, to acknowledge and en 


his merit *. 


Deeline of Soon after the death of Alexander, painting and 


the arts 
at ter the 
death of 
' Alexan« 
der. 


the kindred arts ceaſed *, By this expreſſion, 
Pliny means not, that they vena to be cultivated, 

but to make farther progreſs; ſince neither the 
ſcholars of Apelles and Lyſippus, nor thoſe who 
came after them, were able to reach the glory 
of their predeceſſors. The Greek kings of Egypt 
and Syria ſeem to have bent their attention rather 


26 © Deefſe iis vnam Venerem dicebat quam Graci | charita 
vocantz ceters omnia contigiſſe; ſed hac ſola fibi neminem 


parem.” Plin, iii. 222, & leqq, 
#7 Plin. ibid. 28 « Ceflavit deinde ars.“ Plin. ibid. 
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to literature, than to the * But, in both, the 
ſchools of Alexandria and Seleucia never aſpired 
beyond the humble merit of impertectly imitating 
thoſe of Greece. In proportion to its neighbour- 
hood to that country, the arts took firmer root in 
Alexandria than in Seleucia; and, from the ſame 
circumſtance, they ſeem to have flouriſhed longer 
and more abundantly in the little principalities of 
Pergamus and Bithynia, than in the wealthy n 
doms of Syria and Egypt “. 

The expedition of Alexander contributed to the 
improvement of the ſciences, both natural and 
moral, His marches were carefully meaſured by 
Diognetes and Beton. Other geometers ? were 


employed to ſurvey the more remote parts of the 


countries which he traverſed; and the exact de- 
ſcription of his conqueſts, which, from theſe and 
other materials, he took care to have compiled by 
men of approved integrity and abilities, gave a 
new form to the ſcience of geography“. 

After the conqueſt of Babylon, Alexander 
eagerly demanded the aſtronomical obſervations, 
Which had been carefully preſerved in that ancient 
capital above nineteen centuries. They remounted 
twenty-two hundred and thirty-four years beyond 
the Chriſtian æra. By order of Alexander, they 
were faithfully tranſcribed, and tranſmitted to 


29 Winkelmann, Geſchichte der Kunſt des Aha p. 711, 


K ſeqq, 


39 Strabo, I. ii. p. 47. 
1 Caſſini ſur l'Origine de PAſtronomie, &c. Academ. des 


Sciences, t. viii. p. 13. 
Ariſtotle, 
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c * P. Ariſtotle *, who was probably prevented by his 
infirm ſtate of health from accompanying his pupil 


Natural 
hiſtory. 


Moral 


know- 


ledge. 


to the Eaſt; or who, perhaps, voluntarily pre- 
ferred a philoſophical retirement in Athens, to the 


glory of attending the conqueror of the world. 


Nor was this the only preſent to his preceptor, 
by which Alexander diſplayed at once his gratitude 
and love of ſcience. Natural hiſtory was peculi- 
arly indebted to his curioſity and munifience. At 
the expence of near two hundred thouſand pounds, 
an expence equivalent to a far larger ſum in the 
preſent age, he collected many rare productions of 
nature in different countries of Aſia,” and parti- 
cularly that amazing variety of animals, which 
Ariſtotle has deſcribed with ſuch inimitable preci- 
ſion ** in his work on that ſubject. 


But whatever obligations' natural knowledge 
owed to Alexander, it would ſeem that the moral 


- ſciences were not leſs benefited by his diſcoveries 


and conqueſts, The ſtudy of human nature muſt 
have been greatly enlarged by ſuch a wide ſurvey 
of men and manners; nor was this advantage, 


3% Porphyr. apud Simplicium, in Ariftot, de Ccelo, I. ii. 
33 Plin. I. viii. c. xvi. 


34 See the admirable criticiſm on Ariſtotle's Hiſtory of Animals, 
by Buffon, vol, i 

35 The arts * ſciences not only flouriſhed in \Alkxander* s time; 
they flouriſhed, ſays Plutarch, Jie Anga © He was the efficient 
cauſe of this effect.“ The paſſage which follows, Kagnwy ji yag 
vp &c. ſhould be ſtudied by all princes who aſpire to glory; a 
glory greater than power can give; more extenſive and more perma- 
nent than conqueſt can confer. 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, confined to thoſe who performed the © IT, AP. 


expedition, whoſe works have unfortunately periſh- 
ed; ſince the moral and political treatiſes of Ariſ- 
totle diſcover not only more method in his reaſon- 
ings, but a more copious fund of facts on which 
to reaſon, than the writings of all his predeceſſors 
together, not. excepting thoſe of the travellers 
Xenophon and Plato. 

The greateſt part, of the works of Ariſtotle were 
doubtleſs compoſed before the Macedonian con- 
queſt; yet it is not improbable that this extraordi- 
nary man, whoſe induſtry was equal to his genius, 
continually retouched and improved them; and it 
cannot be imagined that the rich harveſt of facts 


and obſervations collected by his learned friends 


who accompanied Alexander, would be overlooked 
by a philoſopher, who ſeems not only ambitious to 
eclipſe his predeceſſors and contemporaries, but 
ſolicitous to leave no gleanings of fame to be ac- 
quired by his ſcholars and ſucceſſors. 

ce Ariſtotle,” ſays Lord Bacon®, * thought, 
like the Ottoman princes, that he could not reign 


ſecure, unleſs he deſtroyed all his brethren ;” nor 


was his literary ambition more excluſive than exor- 
bitant. He aſpired to embrace the whole circle 


of the arts and ſciences, and profeſſed to explain 


whatever can be known concerning the moral, as 
well as the material, world. Not ſatisfied with ex- 
tending his empire to the utmoſt verge of intel- 
lect, he boldly attempts queſtions beyond all hu- 
man knowledge, with the ſame confidence that his 

36 De Augm. Scientiarum, I. iii. c. iv. 
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Works of 
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C 14 p. pupil entered on a battle. But having to contend 


—— 


His philo- 
ſopby , 


with enemies more ſtubborn than the Perſians, his 


raſnneſs was leſs ſucceſsful than that of Alexander. 


He divided philoſophy into contemplative and 
practical. The contemplative or abſtract philoſo- 
phy, to which he firſt gave the name of meta- 
phyſics”, is obſcure throughout, often unintel- 
ligible, ſtill more chimerical, but far leſs agreeable, 
than that of his maſter Plato. It comprehended 
not only the examination of thoſe abſtract ideas, 
exiſtence, ſubſtance, quality, genus, ſpectes, &c. 
which were ſo long and fo uſeleſsly tortured by the 
perverſe induſtry of the ſchoolmen, but the general 
doctrines concerning mind or ſpirit, particularly 
the mind of the Deity. The human ſoul is treated 
in a ſeparate work; in which it muſt be acknow- 
edged, that Ariſtotle has made new names, rather 


37 By ſome writers it is ſuppoſed, that this title was beſtowed 
on the fourteen books of Ariſtotle, immediately following his 
Phyfics, by Andronicus of Rhodes, a Peripatetic philoſopher in 


te age of Auguſtus, who publiſhed the firſt complete edition of 


Ariſtotle's works. From that time, the various ſubjeRs treated 
in theſe fourteen books were conſidered as conſtituting -one branch 
of . ſcience, Ariſtotle had divided philoſophy into ſpeculative 
and practical. The firſt comprehended metaphyſics, which 
examined the general properties of being, and the eſſence of 
things ſeparate from matter; phyſics, which examined the na- 
ture of material ſubſtances, and the human ſou}; and mathe- 
maties, which examined certain properties of body, abſtracted 
from body. The practical philoſophy of Ariſtotle, which was 
intended to regulate the intellectual and moral operations of 
men, comprehended logic, under which he ſeems to have in- 
cluded rhetoric and criticiſmz and morals, including ceconomics 
and politics. S-e Strabo, p- ey and Bayle's Dictionary, 
article Tyrannion. 


than 
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than new diſcoveries; and the doctrine of the im- © RAP 


mortality is no where ſo fully elucidated by this 
philoſopher, as it had been by Plato. 


The natural philoſophy of Ariſtotle deſerves the 
name of metaphyſic, in the modern ſenſe of that 
word, ſince he explained the laws of the univerſe, 
by comparing abſtract ideas, not by obſervation 
and experience, When he deſcends to particulars, 
he betrays more ignorance concerning the motions 
and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, than many 
of his predeceſſors. With the anatomy of man 
and other animals, he was well acquainted, con- 
ſidering the groſs errors which generally prevailed 


99 


Phyſics. 


in the age in which he lived. Chemiſtry was not 


yet invented. Since the introduction of the ideal 
philoſophy, men had ceaſed to obſerve nature; it 
could not therefore be expected that they ſhould 
imitate her operations, and examine her by the teſt 
of experiment, In mathematics, Ariſtotle appears 
to have been leſs verſed than his predeceſſors, 
Pythagoras and Plato; although, in the invention 
of the art of ſyllogiſm, he diſplays a perſeverance 
of mental energy, which, had it been directed to 
the mathematical ſciences, might have produced 
the greateſt diſcoveries. 


The ſcepticiſm of his contemporary Pyrrho, 


and ſtill more the captious ſophiſtry of the Eriſtics, 
might naturally engage Ariſtotle to examine with 
more attention than his predeceſſors, the nature of 


truth, and the means of defending it againſt the 


attacks of declamation and the ſnares of ſubtlety. 


He 


Logics 
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He undertook, therefore, the arduous taſk, of re- 
ſolving all reaſoning into its ptimary elements, and 
of deducing from thence the rules by which every 
concluſion muſt be connected with its premiſes, in 
order to render it legitimate. This bold deſign he 
accompliſhed ; having erected, on a ſingle axiom, a 
larger ſyſtem of abſtraft truths, all fortified by 
demonſtration, than were ever invented and per- 
fected by any other man. The axiom from which 
he ſets out, and in which the whole terminates, is, 
that whatever is predicated of a gens, may be 
predicated of every ſpecies and individual contained 


under it. But the application of this axiom is. for 


the moſt part ſufficiently obvious, without the rules 
of Ariſtotle ; whole logic, how ſucceſsful ſoe ver 
it might prove againſt the ſubtleties of the Sophiſts 


and Eriftics, contributes little to the formation of 


His critical 
and moral 
writings, 


the underſtanding, and nothing to the judicious 
obſervation of man or nature, on which all uſeful 
diſcoveries mult be founded. 

From the genetal wreck of literature, in which 
many of Ariſtotle's writings periſhed u, had no- 
thing been ſaved but the works above menen 


it muſt be confeſſed that the preceptor of Alex- 


ander would not greatly merit the attention of 
hiſtory. In his abſtract or metaphyſical philoſo- 
phy, we can only lament vaſt efforts miſ-ſpent, and 
great genius miſapplied. But, in his critical and 
moral, and above all, in his political works, we 
find the ſame penetrating and comprehenſive mind, 


38 See the fate of his works any pat related in Bayle's Dictionary, 
article Tyrannion. 
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che ſame ſubtlety of reaſoning, and vigour of in- 
tellect, directed to objects of great importance 
and extenſive utility. The condition of the times 
in which he lived, and the opportunities peculiar 
to himſelf, conſpired with the gifts of nature, and 


the habits of induſtry, to raiſe him to that emi- 


nence, which was acknowledged by his contempo- 
raries, and admired by poſterity. 

He was born in the firſt year of the ninety-ninth 
Olympiad, at Stagira, a provincial city of Mace- 
don, and educated at the court of Pella, where his 
father was king's phyſician. In his early youth, 
he was ſent to Athens, and remained there twenty 
years an aſſiduous ſcholar of Plato, in a city where 


literature and the fine arts were. cultivated with 


unexampled ſucceſs, and where the philoſophic 
ſpirit, though often improperly directed, flouriſhed 
in the utmoſt vigour. Selected by the diſcern- 


His great 
opportunĩ- 
ties of im- 
prove- 
ment. 


A. Go 368, 


ment of Philip, to guide and confirm the promiſ- 


ing diſpoſitions of his admired ſon, he returned to 
his native country, and continued eight years at the 
Macedonian court. Whatever benefit accrued to 
Alexander from the inſtructions of Ariſtotle, it is 
certain that the latter derived great advantages from 
the gratitude of his royal pupil. Of this, ſeveral 
proofs have already occurred; and perhaps it may 
be aſcribed to the munificence of Alexander, that 
his preceptor was enabled to form a library ”, a 
work of prodigious expence in that and the ſuc- 
ceeding age, and in which he could only be rivalled 


39 Strabo. 


by 


by —— ———— — —— 
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by the Egyptian and Pergamenian kings. But the 
library of Ariſtotle was collected for uſe, not merely 
for oſtentation ©. 


The laſt fourteen years of his life he hs moſtly 
at Athens, ſurrounded with every aſſiſtance which 
men * and books could afford him, for proſecuting 
his philoſophical inquiries. The glory of Alex- 
ander's name, which then filled the world, enſured 
tranquillity and reſpect to the man whom he 
diſtinguiſhed as his friend ; but after the premature 
death of that illuſtrious protector, the invidious 
jealouſy of prieſts and ſophiſts inflamed the malig- 
nant and ſuperſtitious fury of the Athenian po- 
pulace ; and the ſame odious paſſions which proved 
fatal to the offenſive® virtue of Socrates, fiercely 
aſſailled the fame and merit of Ariſtotle. To 
avoid the cruelty of perſecution, he ſecretly with- 
drew himſelf to Chalcis, in Eubœa. This mea- 
ſure was ſufficiently juſtified by a prudent regard to 
his perſonal ſafety ; but left his conduct ſhould ap- 
pear unmanly, when contraſted with the firmneſs 
of Socrates in a ſimilar fituation, he condeſcended 
to apologiſe for his flight, by ſaying, that he was 
unwilling to afford the Athenians a ſecond op- 


4 The Egyptian and Pergamenian kings were levers rather of 
books than of learning. They conſidered a great library as con- 
tributing to the ſuperfluous magnificence of royalty. Vid..Galen. 
Comment. z. in Hippocrat. de Natur. Hom. 

41 Ariſtotle probably had many aſſiſtants in his philoſophical 
inquiries and com poſitions. O & ouÞ0;y xas xa avroy wry Suraetas 
beg BN F iGwyg GVVESYES EXWV» Ethic. Nicom. I. x. c. vii. 

42 Virtutem incolumem odimus ; 

Sublatam ex oculis quzrimus invidi. HORACE. 


portunity 
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8 te to fin againſt philoſophy . 29 558 
ſeems to have ſurvived his retreat from Athens 


only a few months; vexation and regret probably 


ſhortened his days “. 

Notwithſtanding the occaſional perſecutions of 
ſpeculative men, philoſophy had fixed its roots too 
deeply in Athens, to be extirpated by the tempo- 
rary phrenzy of a capricious populace. Theo- 


phraſtus calmly ſucceeded Ariftotle in the Peripa- 


ton, or walk of the Lyceum, from which place 
their followers retained the name of Peripatetics “. 
At the ſame time, Zeno taught virtue in the Stoa, 
or Portico, from which his diſciples derived the 


appellation of Stoics “. Epicurus explained plea- 


ſure in thoſe well-known gardens, which were 
diſtinguiſhed by his name . The followers of 
Diogenes, the Cynic, ſtill aſſembled in the Cyno- 
ſarges® ; Speuſippus and Xenocrates ſucceeded 
Plato in the Academy®; and even Pyrrho, the 
Elian, the founder of the ſceptical ſect, who had 
accompanied Alexander in his eaſtern expedition, 
and ſhared the munificence of that prince ®*, be- 


„ Apagranu Tips Ty Oeger. ZElian, I. iii. c. vi. 

44 Laert. I. v. in Ariſtot. & Auctor. citat. apud Brucker. Hiſtor. 
Philoſoph. vol. i. p. 787, & ſeqq. 

45 The common opinion, that the followers of Ariſtotle were 


Philoſo- 
phical ſects 
eſtabliſned 
at Athens. 


Olymp. 
CRX. 


called Peripatetics, x Ts Hlezrarwy © ex deambulatione,” adopted 


by Cicero and others, is refuted by the authors cited by Brucker, 
v. i. p. 787, 

45 Laert. vii. 5. 

47 Cicero ad Attic, I. ii. epiſt. 24. 

43 Idem, ibid. 

49 Suidas in Speuſipp. Laert. I. iv. e. 1, & ſeqq. 

so Sextus Empirie. Pyrrhon Hypotyp. I. i. c. iii. 
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came, aker the death of his bene: a Citizen 


— of Athens . Thus did that illuſtrious city, after 


A.D. 396. 
Decline of 
genius. 


the extinction of its freedom, and of its military 
glory, ſtill maintain its pre- eminence in literature, 
philoſophy, and the fine arts. In the age of Alex- 
ander, Athens, as the ſeat of learning, aſſumed 
that preciſe form, which it exactly preſerved ſeven 
centuries, till the deſtructive invaſion of Greece 
by Alaric, and the Goths**®, For it is worthy of 
obſervation, that the philoſophers, who, during 
this long interval, perpetuated the ſeveral ſects, 
ſubmiſſively followed the opinions of their reſpec- 
tive maſters. Soon after the age of Alexander, 
genius diſappeared ; literature and the arts alike 
degenerated; no new ſect aroſe ; few innovations, 
and thoſe unſucceſsful, were attempted ;-and thus 
the period, which has been aſſigned for the ter- 
mination of the preſent work,' ſeems to have 
bounded the progreſs of the human mind; whether, 
according to the obſervation of Longinus, be- 
cauſe liberty is the beſt nurſe of genius, and 
ſingularly adapted, by cheriſhing the emulation 
and the hopes, to excite the energies, of thoſe 
born to true excellence“; or becauſe, in the words 
of a great philoſopher, there is a pitch of exalta- 
tion, as well as of depreſſion, to which when any 
nation has attained, its affairs neceſſarily return in 
an oppoſite direction.“ 


51 Laert. in Pyrrhon. 


5: See Gibbon's Hiſtory of the Roman Empire, v. iii. c. xxx. 
$3 Long. de Sublim. ſect. 44. 
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Inſtead of examining this ſpeculative queſtion, C rf P, 
which the world is perhaps ſtill too young to enable * 
us with accuracy to determine, it will better ſuit Tenets of 
the deſign of an hiſtorical work, to explain the ent ſe&s, 
tenets of the different ſchools of philoſophy, then 
firſt eſtabliſhed in Athens; briefly to relate their 
various ſucceſs in the world; and to inquire, with 
becoming modeſty, how far thoſe artificial ſyſtems 
of happineſs correſpond with the natural dictates of 


unperverted ſentiment, and impartial reaſon. | 
Ariſtotle, the founder of the Peripatetic ſchool, Tenets of 

recogniſed, like Socrates and Plato, the dignity of le. 8 

human nature, and placed the chief happineſs of ſeck. 

man, not in the agreeableneſs of his paſſive ſenſa- 

tions, but in the proper exerciſe 5* of his intellec- 

tual and moral powers. According to Ariſtocle, 

the habit of this exerciſe, directed by right reaſon, 

conſtituted the higheſt excellence of man, in the 

ſame manner as the excellence of other animals, g 

and even of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 

reſulted from the perfection of thoſe qualities, by 

which they are reſpectively diſtinguiſhed. Yet, as 

man is a compound being, conſiſting of mind and 

matter, it ſeemed evident that his well- being muſt 

in ſome meaſure depend on the condition of his 

body, and on the means neceſſary to maintain this 


34 The Stoics adopted, on {his occaſion, both the ſentiments 
and the language of Ariſtotle. 0 e p. dE ONACT/4%y ντντειι £Y 
h aryaber vironaueam* & I; Oro 1. u wmow* & d yeu , 
Ma mpatw. M. Anton. vi. 351. The vain-glorious man 
places his own happineſs in the aQion of others; the voluptuous 


man, in his paſſive ſenſations; the wiſe man, in his own active 
exertions. 


Ee 2 | inferior 
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inferior part of his nature in its moſt perfect ſtate. 


— The abſence of diſeaſe and infirmity, and the 


proper conſtitution of all our bodily organs, are 
things deſirable not only on their own account, but 
as furniſhing us. with the opportunity and the 
means of exerting thoſe mental energies, from which 
our principal felicity reſults. In the ſame manner, 
the goods of fortune, wealth, friends, and other 
external advantages, are deſirable not only as con- 

tributing to the ſupply of our bodily wants, but as 
the inſtruments through which a wiſe man is en- 
abled to exerciſe his virtues, and accompliſh his 
purpoſes. Amidſt great calamities , Ariſtotle 
required not that perfect ſelf command to which 
ſome philoſophers pretended. He allowed a 
moderate degree of perturbation, as ſuitable to the 
weakneſs of human nature. In' the preſent con- 
ſtitution of things, he thought a certain ſenſibility - 
of paſſion not only excuſable, but neceſſary ; ſince 
reſentment enabled us to repel injuries, and grief 
for paſt misfortunes made us vigilaht to prevent 
the evils that might otherwiſe overtake us. But 
although this great philoſopher acknowledged the 
influence of fortune in human affairs, and thought 
it impoſſible for the firmeſt of men to remain un- 


moved amidſt the miſeries of Priam 7; he main- 


55 Ours ye x Th ,, unh rotræi gag, ere uro Twy 
ru GTVXHWAQTWYy GAN U Hν,eb Kat Town. Ethic. Ni- 
com. I. i. e. x. f 
56 To bear inſults tamely, was regarded ag highly ungraceful, 
and becoming only the character of a ſlave. Ted mgernAaz{opuamy 
avyi0024 2:0par uo; Ethic. Nicom. iv. 2. 

57 Ev Tuxai; Tlgapurxcis, Ariltot, Ethic. Nicom. p. 40. 


tained, 
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tained, however, that we ourſelves were the prin- 
cipal architects of our own happineſs. The at- 
tainment of this great object depended far more on 
our own thoughts and reflections, which were ever 
and intimately preſent with us, and on the conſtitu- 
tion of our own minds, which were in ſome meaſure 
ſubject to our own direction and controul, than on 
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our external ſituation and circumſtances, which only 


affected us by accident, and over which we com- 
monly enjoyed but little power, and ſometimes 
none. The perfection of our virtue, which was 
entirely our own work, ſhone forth with peculiar 
luſtre amidſt the gloom of unmerited calamity. 
When we bore it with becoming patience, we re- 
Joiced in our own fortitude ; and this inward plea- 
ſure always alleviated the ſmart of external wounds. 
Aſſaulted by the moſt terrible afflictions, a wiſe 
man would not deſerve indeed the epithet of happy; 
yet neither could he be called miſerable, ſince he 
would ſtill diſdain to commit any thing odious or 
baſe. Philoſophy, which profeſſes to teach us the 
art of enjoying life, muſt therefore diſregard ſuch 
circumſtances as we can neither govern nor change, 
and confine itſelf to that part which we can regulate 
and controul, It muſt withdraw our attention 
from external objects, and fix it on ourſelves, 

To know himſelf, man muſt know the powers 
with which he is endowed. Of thoſe, we poſſeſs 
ſome in common with other animals 9. and others 


Diviſion of 
the mental 
powers, 


in common even with the inanimate parts of na- 


59 The re aio0yrixo, the powers of ſenſation, &c. 
Ee 3 7 = nn 
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ture. In none of theſe, it is evident, can the 


proper employment of man conſiſt, but rather in 


ſuch faculties as, being peculiar to himſelf, diſtin- 
guiſh and ennoble humanity. Theſe characteriſtic 
excellencies of our ſpecies all refer, either to the 


. underſtanding, or to the will“; the firſt poſſeſſes 


Intellec- 
tual and 
moral 
vütues. 


reaſon eſſentially in itſelf, the ſecond is capable of 


being combined and aſſimilated with this divine 
principle. From the two powers of the under- 
ſtanding and the will are reſpectively derived two 
claſſes of virtues, the intellectual and the moral. 
Sagacity, penetration, intelligence, wiſdom, are 
virtues of the underſtanding; gentleneſs, temper- 
ance, fortitude, juſtice, are virtues of the heart. 
The former claſs conſiſts in the proper diſpoſition 
and habit“ of the intellectual part of the foul; 
the latter, in the proper diſpoſition and habit of 
the deſires and affections, which being formed 
ſubordinate to reaſon, and capable of liſtening to 
its dictates, then only perform their duty, when, 
like obedient ſubjects, they cheerfully obſerve the 
commands of their ſovereign. The intellectual 
virtues depend chiefly on education and exerciſe ; 
the moral proceed entirely from habit, from which 
they derive their name . It is by practiſing 

juſtice, 

65 The To OperTior, &e, the powers of nutrition, &c, 

6! 1 have ventured to uſe this word to expreſs the T9 ert 
of Ariſtotle, the ſeat of the appetites, affections, and paliions, 

62 Emauntjer os kal Tr Gov Kate Tr itn Ter ist Os Tas 
emaniTzty aprac Myuy, Ethic. Nicom. I i. e. ult. 

63 In explaiping the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, che learned reader 
will perceive that J have tranſlated, as literally as poſſible, the ener- 
getic expreſſions of its authors  Blyer;, abs; moralis, mos. The 

| lame 
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Juſtice, that we become juſt ; by practiſing tem- c > HAP. 
perance, that we become temperate ; by practiſing ? 


ſame holds not in Engliſh. The words apery in Greek, and virtus in 
Latin, are of very general import, denoting any praiſe- worthy diſpoſition, 
habit, or quality, of body or mind, intellectual or moral. The inde- 
terminate uſe of theſe words has occaſioned ſtrange confuſion. The 
late ingenious Mr. Hume, in his Inquiry into the Principles of 
Morals, which, in other reſpe&s, he juſtly conſiders as the moſt valu- 
able of his writings, enters into a large deduction, to prove that all 
virtues are praiſed and recommended as uſeful or agreeable, Theſe 
qualities conſtitute, according to him, the proper definition, the very 
eſſence of virtue; and all other diſtinctions are frivolous. To juſtity 
this paradox, he alleges the authority of Greek poets and philoſophers, 
who apply the term virtue to bodily ſtrength or addreſs, to memory, 
judgment, ſagacity, &c. as well as to juſtice, humanity, charity, This 
indeed is true; but the Greeks diſtinguiſhed between the virtues of 
the body, and thoſe of the mind; and the mental virtues they divided 
into the intellectual and moral. Ariſtotle characteriſes moral virtue 
as a voluntary habit, and ſays, that moral approbation is excited only 
by the praiſe- worthy habit of ſuch affections and actions as originate 
in ourſelves, and depend on no extrinſic cauſe, See Ariftot, Magn. 
Moral. I. i. c. xv. and his commentator, Andronicus Rhodius, p. 89. 
and the Ethics to Nicomachus throughout. Mr. Hume, therefore, is 
juſtly reproved by Dr. Beattie, for ſaying, * that the ancient moraliſts 
made no material diſtinction among the different ſpecies of mental en- 
dowments and defects.“ See Hume's Inquiry, vol. ii. p. 387. But 
although the ancients, and Ariſtotle in particular, make very material 
diſtinctions between moral and intellectual virtues, yet, in his zeal for 
the good cauſe, Dr. Beattie appears to me to go too far in aſſerting, 
ce that though they conſidered both the moral and intellectual virtues 
as neceſſary to the formation of a perfect character, and ſometimes dil. 
courſed of both in the ſame treatiſe or ſyſtem, yet they deemed the latter 
valuable on'y as means to qualify us for the former, and inſignificant, or even 
odicus, when they failed to anſwer this end. See Eflay on Truth, p. 425. 
Firſt of all, according to the Greek moraliſts, it is impoſſible ever to 
treat of the moral virtues as diſtin from the intellectual, ſince the 
former could not exiſt without a mixture of reaſon or intellect. Ethic. 
Nicom. paſſim; and particularly, I. iii. c. ii. Secondly, The intel- 
lectual virtues were ſo far from being eſteemed only as means to 
qualify us for the moral, that Ariſtotle conſiders the exerciſe of the 
former totally independent of the latter, as con{tituting our higheſt 
perfection and happineſs, Ethic. Nicom. 1. x. c. yii, 
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courage, that we become courageous. Hence the 
wonderful power of legiſlation, and early inſtitu- 
tion, by which the Cretans, the Spartans, and 
ſome other nations, were honourably diſtinguiſhed 
among the reſt of mankind; and by which ſuch 
ſtates as ſhall wiſely imitate their example, may 
ſtill reach the ſame elevation of character, and ſtill 
acquire the ſame renown: „ For it is not a matter 
of little moment, how we are accuſtomed in 

youth; much depends on that, or rather all.“ 
The moral virtues, it is evident, are not im- 
planted by nature; for that which is eſtabliſhed by 
nature, cannot be eſſentially changed by cuſtom. 
Heavy bodies, which, by the law of nature, de- 
ſcend, cannot be habituated to mount upwards ; 
nor can fire, which naturally aſcends, be taught 
by habit to move in a contrary direction. The 
ſame holds concerning all the other laws by which 
nature governs her works. Our ſenſes, and other 
natural gifts, have the power of performing their 
ſeveral functions, before they exert it; and they 
retain this power, although we ſhould allow them 
to remain inactive. But virtue, like all practical 
arts, can be acquired and preſerved by practice 
only. It is neither natural, nor contrary to na- 
ture. We are born capable of attaining it, but 
the invaluable attainment muſt be made and per- 
fected by habit. Yet the greater part of thoſe who 
aſpire to this ineſtimable prize, have recourſe to 
vain ſpeculations, flattering themſelves that this is 
philoſophy. Their conduct reſembles that of a 
patient, who ſhould carefully liſten to his phy- 
| ſician, 


2 — 
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ſician, but do nothing which he preſcribed. By 
ſuch medicine it is not poſſible to cure the diſ- 
orders of the body, nor by ſuch philoſophy, thoſe 
of the mind. 

Virtue, as a matter of practice, cannot be re- 
duced to metaphyſical preciſion. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, however, that all the virtues depend on 
the propriety of the affections from which they 
ariſe; and that this propriety conſiſts in a certain 
point or centre, from which the deviations may 
be innumerable. The vices, therefore, many of 
- Which are without names, are far more numerous 
than the virtues, In general, virtue may be con- 
ceived to lie in a mean betwixt the extremes of 


too much and too little; and this health of the 


mind reſembles bodily health and ſtreagth, which 
are deſtroyed by exceſs or defect of nouriſhment 
and exerciſe, Thus, to fear every thing is cowardly; 
to fear nothing 1s audacious ; courage requires that 
we ſhould fear only ſuch objects as are truly for- 
midable, and only in that degree in which they 
ought to be feared. In the ſame manner, he who 
is too much affected by objects of pleaſure, and 
ſeizes every opportunity to enjoy them, is called 
intemperate; he who is too little affected by ſuch 
objects, and refuſes every opportunity to enjoy 
them, may be called izſenſibie s. Temperance 
teaches us to purſue only ſuch pleaſures as we ought, 


63 Arai, and the abſtract thence derived, denoted the particu- 
lar vice deſcribed in the text» 


at 
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9: at proper times, in proper places, and on proper 
—— occaſions. According to the ſame view of things, 


How it 
mult be 
attained, 


generoſity lies in the "middle between avarice and 
profuſion ; modeſty, between pride and diffidence ; 
mildneſs, between iraſcibility and ſoftneſs ; magni- 
ficence, between oſtentation and parſimony ; po- 


pularity, between forbidding diſdain and officious 


adulation ; in a word, every virtue confiſts in a 
mean, _ equally remote from two vicious ex- 
tremes ©, 


Conſidered as the quality of an action, virtue 
conſiſts in- the propriety of that affection from 
which the action proceeds; when the affection is 
neither too ſtrong nor too weak, but has preciſely 
that degree of ſtrength, which right reaſon teaches 
us to approve. As the quality, of an action, virtue 
conſiſts, therefore, in mediocrity; but as the 
quality of a perſon, it conſiſts in the habit of this 


mediocrity, ſince, in judging perſons and cha- 


racters, we regard not particular acts and feelings, 
but ſuch acts and feelings as are frequent and 
habitual. We may perform many virtuous actions, 
without being virtuous men. The moſt worthleſs 
of human kind ſometimes indulge the pro- 
peniity to pity and humanity. But whoever 
acts right, merely from feeling, will alſo, from 
feeling, more frequently act wrong. The ſenti- 
ments of nature, which prompt us to take care of 
our children, to relieve objects in diſtreſs, and to 


64 Ethic, Nicom, I. ii, c. i. & ſeqq, 
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perform many important duties of morality, like- CHAP. 
wiſe prompt us to gratify the vileft and moſt brutal — 


of our paſſions. Beſides this, there are many, 


and thoſe the moſt important virtues, the exerciſe 


of which is not in the firſt inſtances attended with 
pleaſure. To ſupport labour, to endure pain, to 
encounter difficulties and dangers, which wiſdom 
and fortitude, on many occaſions, require, are not 
obviouſly recommended by any natural deſire; nor 
is the practice of ſuch duties immediately agree- 
able. It is ſtill leſs agreeable, in the firſt inſtance, 
to curb and reſtrain our natural appetites for plea- 
ſure, which is the proper office of temperance; 


nor can that vigilant circumſpection, and ever 


watchful attention to the moſt remote conſe- 
quences of our actions, which is eſſential to the 
virtue of prudence, be acquired without trouble 
and care, without many painful efforts and many 
difficult ſtruggles. Vet it is the nature of all thoſe 
virtues, as well as of the hardeſt leſſons of juſtice, 
patriotiſm, and friendſhip, to become, through 
habit, agreeable ; and the only ſure teſt that we 
have acquired them, 1s, that they are practiſed 
with pleaſure. With good reaſon, therefore, Plato 
defines education to be the art of teaching men to 
rejoice and grieve as they ought ; for though there 
be three ends ultimately agreeable, the pleaſant, 
the honourable, and uſeful ; yet honour and utility 
are likewiſe N as pleaſures ©, 


65 Ethic. Nicom, I. vii. c. xi. & ſeqq, 
I The 
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the pureſt 
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The moſt extenſive part of virtue is employed, 
therefore, in regulating our deſire of pleaſure, and 
averſion to pain. It is alſo the moſt difficult; for, 
as Heraclitus obſerves, it is harder to combat plea- 
ſure than anger. The iraſcible paſſions are always 
moved by ſome appearance of reaſon; and, in 
their moſt furious exceſſes, ſtill affect ſome defer- 
ence for their ſovereign. - They often, indeed, 
miſtake his intentions ; and, like haſty ſervants, 
fly into action, without waiting his laſt orders. But 

leaſure paſſively obeys ſenſation, without regard- 
ing reaſon at all. The miſchief is the more dan- 
gerous, being produced by the firſt object of na- 
tural deſire; for the love of pleaſure 1s implanted 


in our frame; the germ expands with our nature; 


and unleſs counteracted in due time, becomes in- 
grained in our conſtitution, every part of which it 
impregnates and ſtains. Habit alone can counter- 
act thoſe dangerous propenſities of nature. Ha- 
bit can enable us to reject diſhonourable or hurtful 


pleaſures, to prefer honourable or ufeful pains; for, 


as the poet Euenus ſays, © there is a long-con- 
tinued exerciſe of attention, which finally becomes 
nature ©,” | 

The moral virtues cannot, according to Ariſtotle, 
ſubſiſt without ſome mixture of the intellectual; 


65 Euenus was an elegiac poet of Paros, of whom few fragments 


remain. The verſes tranſlated in the text «re, 


Onpu TIAVY201KY fhEAET IV M/’. CN XG 5 n 
Tavrye arbey roo rννανινοαι ννðẽ ©vow th 


This is better expreſſed by another Greek proverb: EN C10 


E245 y nd I bro n ovnbuc eifrei, Plut. Moral. p- 602. 


but 
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but the latter may ſubſiſt alone and independent; 
and according to both Ariſtotle and Plato, the 
pureſt and moſt permanent felicity of which man 
is ſuſceptible, reſults from the exerciſe of his ra- 
tional powers upon ſubjects of abſtract ſpeculation. 
The labours of the ſtateſman or general, the exer- 
tions of the legiſlator or patriot, all refer to ſome 


end or purpoſe, the attainment of which may be 


prevented by fortune, or fruſtrated by the weak- 
neſs or wickedneſs of man. The practice of 
Juſtice, generoſity, temperance, and fortitude, re- 
quires many conditions, and ſuppoſes a variety of 
ſituations, which it is not always in our power to 
command. The juſt or generous man muſt have 
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objects to whom he may diſtribute his juſtice or ge- 


neroſity; he muſt poſſeſs the means by which to 
exerciſe thoſe virtues, which all participate of frail 
mortality; ſince, though directed by prudence, 
they are impelled by paſſion, and reſult from the 
exigencies of our preſent corporeal ſtate. But the 
energies of contemplative wiſdom are pure and 
ſimple, like the intellectual ſource from which they 
ſpring. Not ſubſervient to remote purpoſes, or 
contingent ends, they are immediately agreeable 
on their own account; and, on every ſide, round 
and complete in themſelves. If the proper exer- 
ciſe of every member or faculty enlivens the ſenſe 
of our exiſtence, and thereby yields us a perception 
of pleaſure, how wonderfully delightful muſt be 
the exerciſe of the intelle&, which renders us 
ſenſible of the divine principle within us! To live 
according to nature, is to live according to the 


nobleſt 
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nobleſt part of our nature, which, doubtleſs, is the 
mind. To. live thus, is the life of a god; for, 


human as we are, we ought not, according to the 


vulgar exhortation, to regard only human things ; 
but, though mortal, ſtrive to put on immortali- 
ty”; aſſured that, as the mind chiefly forms the 
man, he who moſt cultivates his mind, 1s the beſt 
diſpoſed in himſelf, and the moſt agreeable to the 
gods ®, 

- Such is the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, lofty ſome- 
times, and impoſing, but in general, leſs ere& and 
independent than that of Socrates and Plato, who 
preceded him; leſs proud and boaſtful than that of 
the Stoics, or even the Epicureans, by whom he 
was followed; and on the whole, perhaps, as un- 
exceptionable as that of any moraliſt ancient or 
modern. 


It is commonly obſerved, that Ariſtotle attained 
the ſame authority over the opinions of men, which 
his pupil Alexander acquired over their perſons, 
But the empire of Alexander was eſtabliſhed in his 
own lifetime, and periſhed with himſelf. That of 
Ariſtotle did not commence till more than a thou- 
ſand years after his deceaſe, and continued ſeveral 
centuries. The Peripatetic ſchool ſubſiſted, in- 
deed, without interruption, at Athens; but the 


” 

67 Xen d & kara Te, ragaherrac, endguria comm, ardwnroy 
erra, 8% Ora To Or a 1 de 275. It r anabasa rige, 
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Lyceum never attained there any pre- eminence © H Ar. 
above the Portico and Academy. When philoſophy — 


was tranſplanted to a more ſplendid theatre in 
Rome, men of ſpeculation and ſcience generally 
preferred Plato to Ariftotle ® ; while many of the 
moſt celebrated characters of the republic enliſted 
themſelves under the banners of Zeno or Epicurus. 
With the fall of Roman liberty, philoſophy, as 
well as literature and the fine arts, ſlowly declined ; 
and under the emperors, particularly in the ſecond 
and third centuries of the Chriſtian æra, the moſt 
extravagant of Plato's ſpeculations were the doc- 
trines beſt adapted to the condition of the times, 
and to the dark and ſhadowy minds of Plotinus, 


Porphyry, Jamblichus, and other contemplative 


viſionaries, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
Eclectics, or later Platoniſts, who poſſeſſed the 
wildneſs without the fancy, and the ſubtilty without 
the genius, of Plato. During the ſucceeding 
centuries, the doctrines of Ariſtotle ſlowly gained 
the aſcendant ; but, as had happened to Plato in 
an earlier period, the moſt frivolous part of Ariſ- 
totle's philoſophy was the higheſt in eſteem during 
the darkneſs of the middle ages. The deciſive 
boldneſs of his logic, phyſic, and metaphyſic, 
ſuited the genius of a church which affected to be 
univerſal, and the inſolence of a man who pre- 


tended to be infallible; and, while the uſeful and 


6 Cicero, paſſim. 

79 Beſides the works of Brucker and Stanley, the learned reader 
may conſult, on this ſubject, profeſſor Meiner's Beytrag uber die 
Neu Platoniſche Philoſophie. Leipſig, 1782. 
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practical works of Ariſtotle were neglected, his 


ſpeculative philoſophy being thus incorporated with 
the Romiſh ſuperſtition; they long conſpired, with 


i aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, to enthral the human mind. 


Coincid- 
ence in the 
- opinions of 


Zeno and 
Epicurus. 


Zeno and Epicurus pretended, as well as Plato 
and Ariſtotle, to deduce their philoſophy from 
experience; but their views of nature are leſs per- 
ſpicuous, and leſs extenſive ; and their concluſions 
leſs convincing, and leſs reaſonable. For the in- 
finite variety of nature, they ſubſtituted the nar- 


rowneſs of their own artificial ſyſtems ; and it will 


ever be the ſcandal of this abſtract᷑ philoſophy, 
that men who boaſted following the fame- path, 
ſhould have reached ſuch oppoſite goals ; the ſect 
of Zeno having diſcovered, by all its reſearches, 
that pain was nat an evil; and the ſect of Epicurus, 
that pleaſure was the only good: the Stoics, that 
virtue alone was truly valuable in itſelf, and deſir- 
able on its own account; the Epicureans, that 
virtue in itſelf was really of no value, and merely 
deſirable for the fake of pleaſure, Vet, amidſt the 
ſtriking contradictions of theſe ſects, they agreed 
in ſpeculative pride, loudly aſſerting, that the phi- 
loſophy which they reſpectively taught, was the 
excluſive road to happineſs. Both required from 
their imaginary ſage an abſolute command over 
his paſſions; and both ſuppoſed, that in his preſent 
ſtate of exiſtence, he could attain this perfection. 
Zeno and Epicurus alike rejected the doctrine of 
future rewards and puniſhments, as unneceſſary to 
their ſyſtem ; boch juſtified ſuicide; both boaſted 
of enjoying a felicity equal to that of the gods; 

and, 
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and, in proportion as their principles receded from © 
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truth and nature, and flattered that factitious VANITY Gennnymnne 
incident to the human heart, they were diffuſed | 
with greater rapidity, more zealouſly embraced, 
and more obſtinately defended “. 


In examining by what ſhew of reaſon, men The foie 
1019» 


ah 


whoſe wiſdom was revered by their contempo- — 


raries, could arrive at ſuch extraordinary con- 
cluſions, the dignity of virtue demands the 


precedence for Zeno. That philoſopher af- 


fected to examine, with great accuracy, the na- 


tural propenſities of the human race; to obſerve 


the various changes which they underwent in their 


progrels from infancy to manhood ; to contemplate 
the effects produced by external cauſes on our in- 


ternal frame; and, by comparing man with inferior 
animals, to diſplay the illuſtrious prerogatives which 


he enjoyed, and the high deſtination which nature 
had aſſigned him. Self- preſervation, he obſerved, 


was the univerſal and primary deſire of all animals. 


In man, this deſire reſpected his body, and all its 


different members, his mind, and all its different 
faculties ; and prompted him to maintain the whole 
fabric of his complex exiſtence in the moſt perfect 


condition of which it is capable. Nature had 


generally attached a pleaſure to the means neceſ- 
fary for this purpoſe; but that we deſired pleaſure 
for the ſake of preſervation, not preſervation for 
the ſake of pleaſure, he thought evident from the 
firſt motions and efforts of all animals, tending to 


71 Laert. in Zenon. & Epicur. Cicero de Finibus, I. i, ii, iii, 


lutarch, de Commun, Concept. contra Stoicos. 
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cn 1A P. prevent diſſolution, and preceding any diſtin& no- 
— tions of pain or pleaſure *. 


Love of 
truth. 


Although, in the order of time, man Aki 
firſt felt the propenſities requiſite to the ſafety of 
his bodily frame, yet, at a very early period, 
he ſhewed himſelf endowed with deſires of a dif- 
ferent, and more exalted kind. Not to mention 
the obſcure intimations of his love of truth and 


knowledge during his infant ſtate, in which he ap- 


plied his ſenſes with great activity to the examina- 
tion of the objects preſented to him, he naturally 
learned the uſe of words to expreſs theſe objects, 
as well as the reflections of his own mind concern- 
ing them; and had no ſooner made this important 
acquiſition, than he teſtified an ardent curioſity to 
extend his knowledge, and to enlarge his acquaint- 
ance with the nature, the cauſes, the relations, and 
dependencies of the various claſſes of beings which 
he beheld around him. From this love and ap- 
probarion of what is true and ſincere, rather than 


ol the contrary, which he felt to bs congenial to 
his own nature, he readily believed whatever thoſe 


perſons, with whom he converſed, thought proper 
to communicate to him; a principle which, 
though the ſource of innumerable errors and pre- 
judices, ſerved, however, as the only foundation, 
on which his future improvements could be built. 


7% The principles of the ſtoical- philoſophy are explained in Cicero 
de Finibus, the works of Epictetus, Arrian, Simplicius, and Seneca, 
In treating of the practical duties of morality, Cicero, in his Offices, 
chiefly follows the principles of the ſtoic 

In 
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In examining the nature and relations of other 


things, he gradually became ſenſible” of his own. + 


His affections, he felt, carried him beyond his 


own perſon, and he derived happineſs from the 


happineſs: of others, although he received from it 


volence, he felt to be agreeable to his nature, to 
be proper and laudable ; the contrary ſentiments, 
to be diſagreeable to his nature, to be improper 
and odious. His own good, therefore, was thug 
pointed out to him, by the original frame of his 
ſentiments, to be intimately connected with the 


good of his family, his friends, his country, and 


the great ſociety of mankind, of which he made 
part. Enlarging his views ſtill farther, he per- 
ceived, that every ſpecies is relative to the element 
in which it lives; thus fiſhes have fins for the 
water, birds have wings for the air; and that many 
of theſe ſpecies are mutually connected with, and 
reciprocally ſubſervient to, each other, while all of 


them eſſentially enter into the great plan of nature, 


and complete the harmony and perfection of that 
univerſal ſyſtem, to the ſtability of which the order 
of particular parts, or what, in each ſpecies, 'and 
in each individual, is called private good, muſt 
neceſſarily be ſubordinate. Conſidering the nar- 
rowneſs of human capacity, it is not wonderful 
that many of the connections and dependencies of 
this univerſal ſyſtem ſhould eſcape our obſervation. 

But if we confine our view to thoſe objects of 


which we have the cleareſt apprehenſion, we ſhall 
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find that they all depend on each other, and are 
united in one ſcheme or conſtitution of things. 
The individuals of the humam race were doubtleſs 
formed, not for themſelves alone. In the different 
ſexes, the external organization, and ſtill more the 
inward frame, the correſpondence of parts, and 


| ſtill more the ſympathy of ſentiments, indicate the 


Rules of 
duty thence 
derived. 


male and female mutually deſtined for each other. 
The naked helpleſſneſs of infancy requires the ten- 
der cares of a parent. The decrepitude of age 
loudly demands the kind returns of filial grati- 
tude. In early ages of the world, men, without 
uniting in ſmall communities, muſt have fallen a 
prey to the ſavages of the deſert; and, with the 
growth of theſe communities, ſocial affection 
naturally makes progreſs; ſince, with the ad- 
vancement of arts and civility, the bands which 
unite us to our country are multiplied and 
ſtrengthened. 

In thus contemplating the relations in which he 
ſtands, man becomes ſenſible of the duties re- 
quired of him. The voice of nature teaches him 
(for this is her univerſal law) that the greater good 
is to be preferred to the leſſer, and the good of 
the many to that of the few. In applying this 
rule to all the claſſes of objects ſubmitted to our 
choice, we live conſiſtently with nature. The 
goods of the mind, therefore, muſt be preferred, 
to thoſe of the body; and what is called private 
intereſt muſt yield to that of the public. Even in 
objects of the ſame claſs, the general law muſt be 


obſerved. We muſt 4s and rejef, according 
to 
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to the rules of right reaſon, not according W CASH 
caprice and fancy. In the primary objects o. 
deſire reſpecting the body, health is to be preferred 
to ſtrength, and ſtrength to agility; and in the 
ſecondary objects reſpecting this part of our na- 
ture, or thoſe which may be employed as inſtru- 
ments to procure bodily pleaſures, and ward off 
bodily pains, ſuch as wealth, power, the good 
opinion of thoſe with whom we live, and innume- 
rable other circumſtances of a ſimilar kind, we 
muſt uniformly regulate our conduct by the ſame 
great principles of preference and rejection . In 
thus appreciating the objects of deſire, and when 
all cannot be obtained, in preferring the moſt 
valuable and honourable ; in thus appreciating the 
objects of averſion, and when all cannot be avoided, 
in rejecting the moſt hurtful and odious, conſiſt 
that order and harmony, that juſt balance of affec- 
tion, and perfect propriety of conduct, which ef- _ : 
ſentially contains in it whatever 1s meritorious, 
laudable, and happy. It is concerning the primary 
objects of deſire, indeed, and the means neceſſary 
to attain them, that this propriety of ſentiment 
and action is exerciſed ; but as thoſe to whom we 
are recommended are often mote valued by us, 
than thoſe by whom we were made known to 
them, ſo the duties of wiſdom and virtue, to 
which we have been, as it were, recommended by 


73 The technical terms of the ſtoical. philoſophy, like all terms of 

art, ſound awkward in languages in which they were not originally 

| invented; nothing can be more natural than the Greek expreſſions, 
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the original propenſities of our nature, are far 


more eſtimable in themſelves, than all the external 


— 


advantages which they are fitted to procure. 
When our lives are harmoniſed to virtue, when 


we perceive the agreement of our thoughts and 


actions to proptiety and decorum, the beauty of 
this concord ſtrikes us as infinitely more deſirable 
than all the ends which it has a tendency to pro- 


mote ; this concord itſelf becomes the great, or 


The plea 
ſure of ob- 
ſerving 


rather the ſale, end of all our purſuits ; compared 
with which; health and ſickneſs, riches and poverty, 
pain and pleaſure, are finally conſidered. as ob- 
jects of little moment, and altogether incapable of 
rn the: ſtability of our happineſs. bs 
It is in vain that men ſeek felicity in thoſe ob- 
jects which depend not on themſelves; which, even 
while they Poſſeſs, they fear to loſe; and which. 
fortune can either give or take away . The feel- 
ings of our own minds, which are ever and inti- 
mately preſent to us, muſt always afford the prin- | 
cipal ſource' of our happineſs or miſery. . To a 


wiſe man, therefore, every condition of external 


circumſtances, and-every ſituation in life, muſt be 
alike indifferent, fince there is none wherein he can 
be placed, in which he may not perform his duty, 
and render himſelf an object of approbation and 
applauſe to all rational nature. To feel in our own 
minds the teſtimony of the whole univerſe i in our 
ſavour, and to be * that whatever may be 
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the conſequences of our conduct, it has been go- 
verned by the great rules which the Divinity pre- 
ſcribes, affords a degree of inward ſatisfaction, to 
which the greateſt outward, proſperity can add no- 
thing worthy of calculation; for as a ſingle drop 
of water is loſt in the broad expanſe of the ZEgean, 
as a ſingle ſtep is diſregarded in the immenſe 
diſtance to India, as the light of a taper is eclipſed 
by the meridian ſunꝰꝭ, fo the external conveni- 
encies of life, and the rang pertaining to the 
body, are overwhelmed, obſcured, and loſt, in 


the tranſcendent excellence and lacomparahie 


ſplendour of virtue. 
Thoſe dangers which —_— moſt 8 


and thoſe calamities which appear moſt dreadful to 


the vulgar, cannot intimidate or deject the man 
who has fortitude to deſpiſe the one, and conſtancy 
to bear the other. The ſage delights in thoſe clouds 
of adverſity, through which his virtue beams forth 
with peculiar luſtre ; and rejoices in the kind cruel- 
ties of Fortune, which ſubject him to difficult and 
glorious combats. Senſible of his own powers, 
he is happy to meaſure them againſt. a ,vigorous 
antagoniſt. The victory is not liable to contin» 
gencies, but depends on, himſelf alone; a con- 
ſideration ſufficient to ſupport him againſt the num- 
ber and ſtrength of his enemies?*, When the 
firm probity of Regulus ſubmitted his periſhable 


body to be burned and lacerated by the Fenner 


| 75 The illuſtrations given by Cie. de Fin, 
7 Apixrro; dia- — ray eic p76 a xaraCauny 39 on 
85% m 74 nxvoai, Enchir, c. xxv. | 
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Bd - 12 r. ginians, he well knew that thoſe revengeful Bar- 
2 _barians could not torture his fortitude, his patriot- 


Reſigna- 


tions 


refuſing to comply, the foot ceaſes to be a foot; 


iſm, his magnanimity. His mind, guarded by 


ſuch an aſſemblage and attendance of virtues, 
bade defiance to every aſſault. The mind of Re- 
gulus ſtill triumphed; and amidſt the painful diſ- 
cerption of his frail members, he maintained and 
fortified the integrity of that part of his nature 
which properly conſtitutes the man, and in which 
alone any permanent happineſs or miſery can reſide. 
From the enthuſiaſm naturally inſpired by the 
beautiful and auguſt forms of benevolence and 
magnanimity, the ſtoics again returned to the 
ſpeculations of abſtract philoſophy. In every ar- 
rangement or combination of objects, which can 
be called a conſtitution or ſyſtem, the good of each 
part, they obſerved, muſt be relative and ſub- 
ordinate to that of the whole. To illuſtrate in the 


conſtitution moſt familiar to us, the body of man, 


the good of each limb and member, conſidered as 
ſomething ſeparate and independent, conſiſted in 
preſerving its natural ſtate, and in never being ſub- 
jected to any fatigue or hardſhip, to any pain or 
uneaſineſs. But conſidered as the part of a ſyſtem, 
in the good of which its own is neceſſarily included, 
this limb or member muſt often ſubmit to great 
inconveniencies. For the ſake of the whole body, 
the foot muſt often trample in the dirt, muſt often 
tread upon thorns, and ſometimes be burned, or 
lacerated, or even cut off, when ſuch operations 
are requiſite for the ſafety of the whele ſyſtem. In 


in | 
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in the ſame manner do you ceaſe to be a man, in CHAP» 
ſhriaking from the hardeſt duties required by the — 
intereſt of ſociety. But that ſociety itſelf, as well 
as every member which it contains, are parts of a 
larger ſyſtem, that harmonious whole, whoſe con- 
ſummate order and perfect beauty evince the ſuper- 
intendence of infinite wiſdom and infinite goodneſs. 

Under ſuch government, no abſolute evil can exiſt; 
and what appears wrong reſpecting particular parts, 
mult neceſſarily be right reſpecting the whole. A 
wiſe man will therefore be alike ſatisfied with every 
ſituation in which he may be placed ; deeply con- 
vinced, that were he acquainted with the whole 
connections and dependencies of events, that ſitua- 
tion would, even to himſelf, appear the moſt. 
proper, that could poſſibly be aſſigned him. He 
uſes, indeed, ſuch means as prudence directs, to 
avert calamity ; but when that is his lot, he cheer- 
fully ſubmits to the wiſe diſpenſation of Pro- 
vidence. The eſtabliſhed order of the univerſe, 
he knows, is not to be changed by the prayers of 
men. When be prays to the Gods, it is not with 
a view to alter their wiſe intentions concerning him : 
he prays that they would ſhow him the' hardeſt 
trials with which he muſt contend, and the ſevereſt 
circumſtances in which he muſt be placed : that by 
voluntarily accepting thoſe trials, and voluntarily 
embracing thoſe circumſtances, he may prove his 
confidence in their goodneſs, and his perfect re- 
ſignation to their ſovereign will N. 5 
77 Ays On ge, @ Ziv xai Ov 1 TEWWHharng | 
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If our dyn unmerited misfortunes ought never 


d occaſion us any une aſineſs, fo neither ought we 


Command 
over the 


paſhons. 


to be affected by thoſe of our relations, our friends, 
or our country. When calamity chreatens con- 
nections ſo dear to us, we muſt exert ourſelves 
ſtrenuouſly in their behalf; but ſhould” our well - 
meant endeavours be fruſtrated by circumſtances 
not liable to our controul, it would be highly un- 
graceful and improper to have recourſe to unmanly 
lamentations. The ſame law of propriety which 
prompts our active exertions to the good of others, 
reſtrains our paſſive feelings at ſight of their 
diſtreſs: the former alone can be uſeful to them ; 
the latter would be both hurtful and diſhonourable 
to ourſelves. 


The ftoical philoſophy ip dende an ab- 
ſolute ſilence on the ſoft voice of pity ”', as well as 
on the boiſterous diſſonance of anger, nid on alÞ 
paſſions in general which were regarded as pertus 
bations and diſeaſes of the mind, that a wiſe man 
ought not merely to appeaſe, but utterly to eradi- 
cate. As they ſuppoſed their imaginary ſage capa- 


ble of attaining this perfection, they inferred that 


all duties were alike eaſy to him. His actions were 


This reaſon is ſubjoined, 

; Ear de pun ed, 2x dle T CHa! 

« We ought to be willing to obey the Gods, nee ve mut obey 
them, whether we are willing or not.” 


7 Epiftetus, however, allows the appearance of ſympathy 
wich objects in diſtreſs, but ſteruly forbids the reality. Mex» peer 
Toy, N wn oxve ovureigipigiar avry (viz. the perſon afflicted) 
ral TUXN GUIETACTOA;AL T6OTIXE je? ren Eu xa t bes GUNTIFOAEn;e 
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continually regulated by propriety, and all of them 
therefore equally laudable; whereas thoſe of a 
fool, or one who ſubſtituted paſſion and caprice in 
the ſtead of reaſon and principle, were all equally 
blameable. This doctrine, which ſo nearly re- 
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—— 


ſembles that of many Chriſtian divines, © that the 


greateſt yirtues of the heathens were but ſplendid 
vices,” is the ſource to which all the other para- 
doxes of the ſtoics may be traced. Both theſe 
Chriſtians and the ſtoics conſidered good or bad 
actions as relative only to the cauſe which produces 
them, the affection or character from which they 
proceed, not to the conſequences which flow from 
them} the good or bad effects which they tend to 
promote, Theſe conſequences and effects, it was 
obſerved by the ſtoics, depended not on ourſelves. 
With regard to us, therefore, they were altogether 
indifferent; and as ſuch, could not poſſibly conſti- 
tute; any part of merit or demerit, or become the 
proper objects of praiſe or cenſure. | 

The 1gnorant vulgar indeed, and as ſuch the 
ſtoics conſidered all thoſe who were unacquainted 
with their philoſophy, allowed ſuch contingent cir- 
cumſtances to influence their appreciation of ac- 
tions and characters; and thence the extraordinary 
confuſion introduced into religion and morality. 
Of two men, equally vicious, the one may be con- 
demned to obſcurity, and bereft of opportunity to 
exert his wickedneſs; the other may be raiſed to 
power, which he abuſes, or entruſted with a ſceptre, 
which becomes an iron rod in his hands. To the 
bulk of mankind, the ſecond appears a greater 
24 3 monſter 


Vulgar 
eſtimation 


of actions 
and cha- 


racters. 
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- . monſter than the firſt; To the philoſopher, they 


appear equally criminal; but the firſt is a ſtorm 


which ſpends its rage in vacuity; the ſecond a 
cloud, not more tempeſtuous, that deſtroys the fair 
objects accidentally expoſed to its violence. In 
the ſame manner two men may be equally meri- 
torious, although the one, from the unfavourable 
circumſtances in which he is placed, may reſemble 
a clear ſtream rolling through a loneſome ſolitude, 
while the other, more advantageouſly ſituated with 
reſpect to external objects, may reſemble a beautt- 
ful river flowing through a populous valley, ſup- 
plying the wants of man and other animals, and 
diffuſing abundance and pleaſure through the ad- 
Joining country, which it fertiliſes and adorns. 

The injudicious eſtimation of virtues and vices, 
by the effects which they tend to produce, is the 
ſource of that extravagant admiration on the one 
hand, and that exceſſive ſeverity on the other, 
which univerlally characteriſe the Judgments of the 
vulgar. But a wiſe man, who examines the firſt 
principles of action in the human heart, will neither 
be dazzled by the ſplendour of heroes and patriots, 
nor provoked to undue revenge againſt illuſtrious 
criminals . The civil magiſtrate, who is in- 
truſted with the intereſt of ſociety, and who has 
that intereſt always in view, muſt chiefly: regard 
external actions, and conſider them as ſufficient in- 
dications of the inward affections and character. 

It is his buſineſs to regulate the lives, not to purify 


79 volta wroxenars; my Jeyu, edi 87 &1241y Ke. Enchir. 
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the hearts, of men. But we may be aſſured that SH. F. 
He, who can penetrate deeper than an earthly ß 
judge, governs the moral world by more refined 
principles, and diſpenſes rewards and puniſhments 
according to a more accurate ſtandard®®. To 
avert his anger, ſuperſtition tells us to repair the 
bad conſequences of our miſconduct ; and, as this 
is often impracticable, therefore commands an im- 
poſſibility : to regain his approbation, and that of 
our own breaſts, . philoſophy exhorts us to fix our 
chief attention, not on effects, which are tranſitory, 
but on the cauſe, which is permanent ; to be leſs 
anxious about wiping off the ſtain of particular 
fins, than ſolicitous to ſtop the ſource from which 
they all flow. When we have accompliſhed this 
great purpoſe, we have reached the perfection of 
our nature. For the Deity, who has enjoined 
virtue as our duty, has placed our happineſs in 
virtue. In performing the taſk aſſigned us, we 
neceſſarily attain our reward“. 20 | | 

Such is the philoſophy of the ſtoics, which Philoſo- * 
beſide containing ſeveral contradictions which all 3 f 
the ſubtlety of the ſcct was unable to reconcile, 
evidently ſuppoſes a degree of perfection far be- 
yond the weakneſs of humanity, The ſyſtem of 
Epicurus is not leſs artificial in its texture, and, 
though humbler in its origin, is equally magni- 
ficent-in its concluſions *®, Like the lowly plant, 


80 Epictet. Enchir. e. xxxviii. 

81 Quod ſi ita «ſt, ut neque quiſquam, niſi . vir, & omnes 
boni beati ſint ; quid phileſophia magis colendum, aut quid eſt vir- 
tote divinius. Cicero de Fin. I. iii. ad fin. 


82 Diogen. Laert. in Ariſtip. & Epicur. 
| which, 
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cn P. which, at firſt feebly emerging from the ground, 
Gi gradually riſes to a ſtately tree towering to the {ky, 


the philoſophy of Epicurus, at firſt reſtricting the 
primary objects of natural deſire and averſion to 
bodily pleaſure and pain, by degrees expands itſelf 
into the faireſt forms of virtue, and enforces the 
ſevereſt leſſons of duty. That pleaſure and pain 
are the univerſal objects of defire and averſion is 
a truth, he obſerved, powerfully atteſted by the 
conſenting voice of all animated nature. Not 
only men, but children, and even brute animals, 
could they emit articulate ſounds, would declare 
and cry out, that pleaſure is the ſovereign god, 
and pain the greateſt evil®, That they are, not 
only the greateſt and moſt untverſal, but the /ole 
ultimate objects of defire and averſion, Epicurus 
endeavoured to prove by analyſing our paſſions, 
and actions, and virtues, all of which, he pre- 
tended, had, in the laſt inſtance, nothing farther 
in view than to procure bodily pleaſure, and avoid 
bodily pain. If we deſire power and wealth, it is 
becauſe power and wealth furniſh us with innume- 
rable means of enjoyment. Senſible that the good- 
will of the ſociety in which we hve, 1s neceſſary to 
our ſecurity, we ſtrive afſiduouſly to acquire it, 
<ultivate friendſhip, exerciſe 'benevolence, and 
pratiſe with diligence and alacrity all thoſe ſocial 
virtues eſſential to the public ſafety, in which our 
own is included. When it is neceſſary to reject a 
preſent pleaſure, in order to attain a greater in 
future, temperance muſt moderate the eagerneſs of 


2 Cicero de Finibus, I. I. c. ix, & paſſim. . 
| deſire; 
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deſire; ; and when it is neceſſary to encounter a 
preſent pain, in order to avoid a greater in future, 
fortitude muſt controul the dictates of puſillani- 
mity. Juſtice teaches us to abſtain from injuring 
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others, as the only condition on which we can 
eſcape being injured by them. And prudence, 


which, according to Epicurus is the queen of all 
the virtues, and to which juſtice, temperance, and 
fortitude are barely handmaids and attendants, in- 


variably points out to us, and enforces, that courſe 


of action which is moſt conducive to our private 


comfort and happineſs. This courſe of action is 


acknowledged by all moraliſts to conſiſt in the 
practice of virtue; ſo that virtue, according to Epi- 


curus, is the only true wiſdom, and vice the moſt | 


thort-ſighted levity and weakeſt folly. | 
To illuſtrate this doctrine, he obſerved, that 
though all the modifications of hope and fear ulti- 
mately refer to the ſenſations of bodily pleaſure or 
pain, yet the pleaſures and pains of the mind are 
infinitely more important than their originals. ''The 
body can only feel the ſenſation of the preſent 
moment, which can never be of great importance ; 
whereas the mind recollects the paft, and antici- 
pates the future. If our mental frame, therefore, 
be properly adjuſted, if our ſentiments and judg- 
ments be duly regulated, it is a matter of little 
moment how our bodies be diſpoſed ; we may de- 
ſpiſe its pleaſures, and even ſet its pains at defiance. 
If pain be violent, experience teaches us that ir 
muſt be ſhort; it cannot be continued long with- 
gut. becoming moderate, and admitting many in- 
tervals 


His analy. 
lis of plea- 
ſure and 


pains 
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CH EY P. teryals of caſe ; beſides, death is always within our 


Bold 
— of 
his philo» 


ſophy. 


reach, and ready at a call to deliver us, whenever 
life becomes a burden. 

By this kind of philoſophical chemiſtry, Las. 
curus extracted from the groſſeſt materials, the 
moſt - ſublime principles of wiſdom and virtue. 
His philoſophy impoſed abſolute ſilence on the 
paſſions ; ſince no ſtate, and therefore not the little 
republic of man, can be happy in ſedition. In 


this tranquillity of mind, he boaſted a felicity 


which external pleaſures might vary, but could not 
increaſe ; and his ſecurity of enjoyment he aſſerted 
to be equally firm and unalterable with that of 


the Gods, ſince the moſt unbounded duration 


could not afford greater happineſs than aroſe from 


reflecting, that all our pleaſures and pains are con- 


fined within a narrow ſpan. Having adopted-the 
atomic philoſophy of Democritus, he rendered it 
ſubſervient to his morality. The phænomena of 


nature, he fancied might be explained by the 


figures and motions of the ſmall particles of mat- 
ter; and as the univerſe aroſe, ſo did It continue, 
without the interference of the Gods, thoſe celeſtial 
beings, who, enjoying complete happineſs in 
themſelves, and totally independent on the actions 
of men, are neither pleaſed with our virtues, nor 
offended by our crimes. Confiding in the certainty 
of theſe ſpeculations, he trampled under foot the 
ſuperſtitious terrors of the vulgar, and fortified his 
mind againſt the fear of death, . 


© Lucretius, paſſim, 
Such 
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Such were the tenets of 88 than whom © wa P. 
no philoſopher was ever more admired and beloved. 
by his diſciples, or more cordially attached to 2 
them in affectionate eſteem. He is deſcribed as a 
man of the moſt amiable diſpoſition, of great 
gentleneſs and humanity ; and, like Eudoxus, who 
preceded him, and who inculcated the ſame looſe 
doctrines of religion and morality, extremely tem- 
perate with regard to pleaſure; a circumſtance | 
which failed not to add much reputation to his | 
philoſophy. In his character, the firm and manly, | 
were united with the gentler, virtues. When | 

| 


grievoully afflicted with the ſtone, he bore the agony 
incident to that diſeaſe with the greateſt conſtancy ; ; 
and, in the laſt day of his life, when his pain had 
reached a degree beyond which he could conceive | 
none greater, wrote to his friend Hermachus*®, | 
and recommended to him the children of his - | | 
vourite diſciple Metrodorus, aſſuring him at the 
fame time, that as to himſelf, he ſtill was happy, 
fince the ſmart of his bodily ſufferings was more | 
than compenſated by the pleaſures of his mind, and | 
| particularly by the agreeable remembrance of his | 
diſcoveries; a declaration, however inconſiſtent it 
ö may be deemed with his opinions, highly honour- | 
able to the man. 


Such were the philoſophical ſyſtems reſpecting life 22 
g and happineſs, by which the more liberal part of * 
N mankind long affected to regulate their ſentiments 


and conduct. The exceſſive ſcepticiſm of Pyrrho, 


35 Vid. Diogen. Laert, I. x, ſect. ix. & Cie. de Finibus, l. ii. 
b e. xxx. & ſeqq. | 
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CHAP. which none could reduce to practice without merit- 
ery ing the charge of inſanity, ſeems never, even in 


theory, to have had much vogue among the Tpe- 

culatiſts of antiquity. In matters of doubtful evi- 
dence, indeed, a prudent ſuſpenſion of judgment 
had been recommended by Socrates, enforced by 
Plato, and extended to ſubjects of every kind by 


his followers Arceſilas and Carneades**. Theſe 
philoſophers, however, in denying certainty, ſtill 


admitted probability, which they thought ſufficient 


for regulating our judgments and actions. But the 
extravagant Pyrrho was dogmatical only in main- 


taining, that no one opinion was more probable 


than another. The non-exiſtence of ſenſible quali- 


ties, which had been proved by Democritus “, 
Protagoras“, and Ariſtippus ®?, and which is com- 


'monly ſuppoſed a modern diſcovery, becauſe the 
contrary opinion obtained among the ſchoolmen, 


probably led Pyrrho to deny the reality likewiſe of 


moral qualities and diſtinctions. As heat and cold, 
taſtes and colours, had no external exiſtence in 


86 Becauſe Socrates and Plato doubted ſome things, theſe philoſo- 
phers doubted all. Vid. Cicer. Acad. I. i. They formed, what 
was called, the New Academy, which held the ſame tenets with the 
ancient, only aſſerting them fill leſs poſitively, 


| 87 See Sextus Empiricus, p. 399 
88 Pyrrhon. Hypot. I. i. ſeR. 216. 
89 Præteria quoniam nequeant fine luce colores 


Eſſe, neque in luce exiſtant primordia rerum 
Scire licet, quam ſint nullo velata colore. 


Sed ne forte putes ſolo ſpoliata colore 
Corpora prima manere ; etiam ſecreta teporis, 
Sunt, ac frigoris omnino, &c, LVCRETIUS, |. ii. 


bodies, 
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bodies, and were mere ideas of the mind; in the C 
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ſame manner, beauty and deformity, virtue and 


vice, happineſs and miſery, had no real or per- 
manent cauſe, but depended, like every thing elſe, 
on relation or compariſon. Upon this principle; 
ce that all was relative , Pyrrho eſtabliſhed 
topics for enabling his ſect readily to diſpute the 
truth of all poſitions whatever, and which were 
reduced to tenꝰ, probably in oppoſition to the ten 
categories of the dogmatiſts. The great patron of 
Pyrrhoniſm boaſts, that while other philoſophers 
wandered in purſuit of a falſe and artificial happi- 
neſs, Pyrrho alone had diſcovered the true and 
natural one, and that, by an accident ſimilar 


to the painter's “, . who having finiſhed the picture 


of a dog all to the foam of his mouth, could not, 
after repeated trials, ſatisfy himſelf in painting this 
laſt circumſtance. Enraged by diſappointment, he 
at length daſhed againſt the canvas the ſpunge with 
which he wiped his pencils. Accident. produced 
the effect which he had vainly ſought from art; 
and the foam was repreſented ſo naturally, that the 
picture, though admirable in other reſpects, was 
chiefly admired on this account. Fatigued by 
many painful reſearches into the nature of truth 
and virtue, Pyrrho, in the ſame manner, had diſ- 
covered that truth and virtue were nowhere to be 


90 Tlavre wp; v. Sextus Empirie. 

n Sextus Empirie. Hypothet. Pyrrhon. 1. i. c. xiv. & Diogen. 
Laert. in Pyrrhon. 

92 gextus Empirie. I. i. c. xii. Sextus calls the painter Apelles. 
Pliny, 1. xxxv. c. xx. aſcribes this accident to Protogenes, and 2 
ſimilar one to Nealces, in painting a horſe, 
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SS "4 P. found; a diſcovery which produced that modera- 
—— tion and indiſturbance n, that happy indifference, 


or rather perfect inſenſibility, which 1s as naturally 
attended by happineſs, as a body is followed by its 
ſhadow®. 

In concluding this work with the ſcepticiſm of 
Pyrrho, it is proper to obſerve, for the honour of 
Greece, that though the doctrines which that phi- 
- loſopher inculcated can have no other tendency 
than to unhinge the moral principles, to darken 
and perplex the mind; yet thoſe ſyſtems of his 
contemporaries, or predeceſſors, which have been 
more particularly explained in the preſent hiſtory, 
amidſt all their apparent contradictions, uniformly 
afford ſuch views of nature and of man, as awaken 
and cheriſh our love for both. Eſtabliſhed on 
firm grounds of reaſon, they evince the indiffoluble 
union of intereſt with duty, diſplay the beauty of 
virtue in its brighteſt charms, and unmaſk the 

hideous ſpectres of fancy and ſuperſtition. | 


* Arafat ie · Sextus Empiric, 
9 Sextus Empiric, ubi ſupra, & paſſim. 
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A 


- ABDELERMINUS, from a gardener, raiſed to the throne of Si- 

don, reaſons for rejecting his ſtory, iv. 292. Note. 

Abe, a city famed for its temple of Apollo, and oracle, deſtroyed 

by the Perſians, i. 462. | 

Abſtraction, the faculty of, not unknown in the philoſophy of the 
ancients, iii. 513. 

Accent in language, its uſe, and varieties, i. 243. 

Aebaia, conquered: by the followers of Tiſamenus king of Lace- 
dzmon, i. 98. Brief political hiſtory of, 211. 

The proſperity of, referred to the wiſdom of their laws, ii. 14. 
Their proſperity extended to their colonies in Magna Grecia, 15. 
Revolutions in that country, iii. 430. ; 

Achilles, opinions of critics concerning his ſhield, as deſcribed by 
Homer, i. 8c. Note. 

Acuphis, ambaſſador from Nyſa to Alexander the Great, his ſuc- 
ceſsful negociation, iv. 345. | 

Ada, the government of Caria committed to her by Alexander the 
Great, iv. 268. 

Adimanthus, joint commander with Conon over the Athenian fleet, 
his character, iii. 79. Is taken priſoner by Lyſander, 86. Is 
ſpared by him, 87, 

Adimantus, commander of the Corinthian ſhips, his violent oppoſi- 
tion to Themiſtocles in a council of war on board the Grecian 
fleet, i. 470- | 

Adonis, celebration of the annual feſtival of, at Athens, deſcribed, 
ii. 350. 

Adraftus, a fugitive Phrygian prince, bis hiſtory, i. 308. 

Adwverfity, calls forth the latent reſources of popular governments, 
iii. 7, But increaſes political factions, go 

Adultery, how puniſhed during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 73- 

LEgina, the iſland deſcribed, i. 412. The fleet of, deſtroyed by 
Themiſtocles, 413. 

gos Potamus, naval engagement there, between Lyſander and the 
| Athenians, Ill, 84. 


G g 3 | LEneas, 


. 


AEneas, probably contemporary with Dido, ii. 2. Note. 
LE/chines, the philoſopher, the argument maintained in his dia- 
logues, iii. 148. 
:. the orator, his embaſſy to Peloponneſus, to unite the 
Grecian ſtates againſt Philip of Macedon, iv. 98. 105. Quarrel 
between him and Demoſthenes, 110. His ſpeech to Philip of 
Macedon, 113. Is corrupted by Philip's ambaſſadors, 120. 
His ſpeech to Philip on another embaſſy, 123. Gives an account 
of his embaſſy to the Athenians, 130. Aſſumes the merit of 
ſoftening Philip toward the Phocians, 141. Is proſecuted at the 
perſnzſion of Demoſthenes, 160. Is ſent as deputy to the Am- 
phictyonic council, 203. Inveighs againſt the Locrians for culti- 
vating the Cirrhean plain, 206. Accuſes Cteſiphon for his de- 
cree in honour of Demoſthenes, 334. His baniſhment, 335. 
 fE/chylus the tragedian diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the baxle of Mara- 
thon, 1. 403. Was the father of the Greek tragedy, ii. 145. 
Aſep, his fables, the firſt Grecian attempt toward moral philoſo- 
phy, ii. 128. 8 
Htolians, engage as auxiliaries to the Heraclidz, i. 96, Eftabliſh 
themſelves NL eter, 97. Are ravaged by the Athenians, © 
ii. 270. Singular mode of hghting the invaders, 271. 
Agamemnon commands the Grecian armament collected againſt 
Troy, i. 43. Takes and defiroys that city, 46, How he ob- 
tained the pre-eminence over the other Grecian princes, 68, 
His death, 91. 
Ageſilaus, his character, and pretenſions to the crown of Sparta, 
ii. 249. Is declared king, 250. Takes the command of the 
Grecian forces in Aſia, 254. His ill treatment of Lyſander, 
256. His addreſs in counteraQting the treachery of Tiſſaphernes, 
258. His expedition to Phrygia, 259. His military prepara- 
tions, and martial exerciſes, 260. Defeats the Perfians on the 
banks of the Pactolus, 262. Negociation between Bim and 
Tithrauſtes for the indemnity of Lydia, 263. Ls intruſted with 
the command of the Grecian fleet, 264. His victories inſpire 
him with the hopes of conquering the Perſian empire, 265. Is 
recalled, 275, He defeats the Thefſalians on his return, 278. 
Defeats. the confederate army at Coronz2, 286, His Afiacic 
victories prejudicial to Sparta, 310. Allows his colleague Cle- 
ombrotus to conduct the war in Breotia, 344. Is ſuppoſed to 
have been privy to the attempt of Sphodrias on the Pirzus of 
Athens, 347. His invaſions of Bœotia, 16. Acts as the Spar- 
tan deputy in the Grecian congreſs at that city, 3555 Debates 
between ka and Epaminondas, 356, Evades the*law'of Ly- 


curgus with reſpe& to the troops vanquiſhed at LeaQra, 374. 
His ineffectual attempts to reſtore the Spartan authority in Ar- 
cadia, 392. His vigilant exertions on the invaſion of Laconia 
by the Thebans, 395. Negociates a defenſive treaty with 


Age/ipolis, 


Athens, 397. His death and character, 464. 


— 


Ageſibolis, king of Sparta, beſieges and takes the city of Mantinza, 


ii. 317, Takes Torona, 327. Dies, 328. | 

Agis, king of Sparta, commands the Spartan forces at the re- 
newal of the Peloponneſian war, it, 318, Concludes a truce 
with the Argives, 319, Battle of Mantinza, 323. His expe- 
dition into Attica, 383, His ſpouſe Times ſeduced by Alci- 
biades, iii. 13. Invades the Eleans, 160, His death, 249. 

Agoracritus, his celebrated ſtatue of Venus, iii. 150. | 

Agriculture taught in Attica by Cecrops, i. 12, How practiſed in 
| Greece during the heroic ages, 67. 83. | 

Agrigentum, by whom founded, ii. 11. 

Its magnificence, and proſperity of its inhabitants, iii. 166. 
Siege of, by the Carthaginians, 169. Miſerable fate of the 
Agrigentines, 11d. 3 

Hjax, 12 0 of Telamon, his preſumption, and how puniſhed, 
i. 56. Note. ts 

* the ancient Greek poet, his character, i. 270. : 

Alcander, from a perſecutor, becomes a ſupporter of the inſtitutions 
of Lycurgus, i. 129. Note. 

Alcibiades, his birth and education, ii. 309. Attachment between 
him and Socrates, 311. His character, 313. His antipathy to 
Sparta, 314. His deceitful conduct toward the Spartan ambaſ- 
ſadors, 316. Perſuades the Athenians to enter into the Argive 
alliance, 317. Perſuades the Argives to break their truce, gf: 
His ambitious views, 340. His debate with Nicias, reſpecting 
the expedition to Sicily, 343. His armament ſails, 350. He 
takes Catana, 355. is operations ſtopped by his recal to 
Athens, 356. e is accuſed of impiety by Theſſalus, 358. 
He flies to Sparta, 361. 382. 

Surpriſes the Athenian partiſans in Chios, iii. 11. Seduces 
the ſpouſe of king Agis, 13. Takes refoge with the Perſian 
general Tiſſaphernes, 15. Alienates that general from the 
Spartan intereſts, 16, Conſpires againſt the democracy in 
Athens, 17. Fruſtrates the negociation between the Athenian 
ambaſſadors and Tiſſaphernes, 23. Is invited by 'Thraſybulus 
to the camp at Samos, 28. His addreſs to his countrymen, 29. 
His meſſage to the tyrants, 30. Is recalled to Athens, 34. 
Captures, the whole Peloponneſian fleet, 37, Takes Byzantium, 
42. His triumphant return to Athens, 43. Conducts the Elea- 
ſinian feſtival, 48. His arrival on the anniverſary of the Plyn- 

. teria deemed inauſpicious, 50. His fleet defeated during his 
abſence, by Lyſander, 59, He is impeached by Thraſybulus, 
and diſgraced, 60. His advice for the ſecurity of the Athenian 
fleet rejected, 83. Retires to Phrygia, 112. Manner of his 
death, ibid. 

Alcidat, the Spartan naval commander, ſent to the relief of Mity- 

- lene, his imprudent conduct, ii. 241, 251, His engagement 
with Nicoſtratus at Corcyra, 259. | 

| | Gg 4 Alexander, 


. 


Alexander, king of Macedon, bis charaQer, i. 487. Is employed 
by Mardonius to treat with the Athenians, 76:4. 
Alexander the Great, his birth, iv. 37. His behaviour to the 
Perſian ambaſſadors at his father's court, 149. Saves the life of 
his father Philip, 197. Routs the Thebans at the battle of Chæ- 
ronæa, 219. Quarrels with his father, and takes refuge among 
the rebellious Illyrians, 235. Is reconciled, 236. Difficulties 
attending his ſucceſſion to his father's crown, 233. He 1s ac- 
knowledged general of the Greeks, 240. His interview with 
Diogenes the cynic, ibid. Defeats the Thracians, 241. Paſſes 
the Danube, 243. ls zſſiſted by Langarus the Aprian, 245. De- 
| feats Glaucivs, king of the Taulantii, 246. Revolt and deſtruc- 
tion of Thebes, 248. His acts of forbearance there, 250. Re- 
ceives congratulatory embaſſies from the Grecian States, 251. 
Prepares for his eaſtern expedition, 252. Prepares to pals the 
Granicus, 257. Battle there, 258. His perſonal gallantry, 
260. His prudent humanity after the engagement, 263. 
Immediate fruits of this victory, 264. Beſieges Halicarnaſſus, 
265. The town taken and demoliſhed, 267. His judicious plan . 
of warfare, 269. The arts by which he ſecured his conqueſts, 
270. Favourable circumſtances attending his march from Pha- 
ſelis to Perga, 271. He chaſtiſes the duplicity of the citizens 
of Aſpendus, 273. Enters Phrygia, ibid. Fulfils the oracle 
relating to the Gordian knot, 275, Paſſes the northern gate 
cf Cilicia, 278. His fickneſs at Tarſus, 279. | Diſpoſition 
of his army previous to the battle of Iſſus, 284. Defeats Da- 
rios, 285. His generous treatment of Darius's captive family, 
288. His moderation increaſes with his good fortune, 289. Re- 
ceives an amicable embaſſy from Tyre, 291. Beſieges Tyre, 
294. Takes the city, 301. Is wounded at the ſiege of Gaza, 
303. His eaſy conqueſt of Egypt, 304. Founds thevcity of 
Alexandria, 305. Viſits the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 306. 
Foundation of his claim to being the ſon of Jupiter, 3c8. 
Nove, He marches into Aſſyria, 309. Battle of Arbela, 311. 
His acquiſitions by the defeat of Darius, 318. Purſues Darius, 
321. Purſues the murderers of Darius, 323. Beſieges the Sog- 
a dian fortreſs, 327. Reduces it, and marries Roxana, the daugh- 
ter of Oxyartes, 330. Surrender of the fortreſs of Chorienes, 
ibid. His prudent regulation of his conqueſts, 332. Under- 
takes his Indian expedition, 339. His difficult paſſage over the 
Paropamiſus, 340. Reduces mount Aornos, 342. Receives 
the iubmiſſion of Nyſa, 343. Paſſes: the Indus, 346. His paſ- 
ſage over the Hydaſpes diſputed by Porus, 347. The paſſage 
effected, 350. Defeats Porus, and treats him generouſly, 354. 
Founds Nicza and Bucephalia, 356. Paſſes the Aceſines and 
Hydraotes, 357. Beſieges and takes Sangala, 358. The eaſtern 
bounds of his conqueſts, 359. His life endangered by his raſh- 
neſs at the ſiege of the Mallian fortreſs, 363. Marches through 
the 
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the Gedroſian deſert, 355 Punifles dhe licenions cruelty of 
Cleander and Sitalus, 367. Romantic account of his march 
through Carmania, ibid. Puniſhes the revolt of his governors of 
Babylon, Perſepolis, and Suſa, 368. Improves the internal 
ſtate of his conqueſts, 370. Sends veſſels to explore the Perſian 
and Arabian gulphs, 371. Founds a city of retreat for his ſu- 
perannuated ſoldiers, 372. Diſcharges the debts of his army, 
374+ Promotes intermarriages with the Afiatics, 3756. © His 
1mmoderate grief for the death of Hephæſtion, 376. Reduces the 
Coſſæans, 378. Arts practiſed to prevent his return to Babylon, 
380. His death, 383. His character, 384. His faults rather 
reſulting from his ſituation than his perſonal character, 387. His 
murder of Clitus, 390. His magnanimity, 392. His account of 
his father and himſelf, 393. The diviſion of his conqueſts, 397. 

Alexander, king of Theſſaly, his character, ui. 41 5 His treache- 
rous ſeizure of Pelopidas, 418. Anecdotes of Pelopidas daring 
his confinement with him, 420. Battle of Cynoſcephalæ, 442. 
Is again defeated by the Thebans, 444. 

„ the ſon of ZEropus, bis treachery to Alexander king of 

Macedon, detected by Parmenio, iv. 276. 

Alexandria, the city of, founded - — aus the Great, iv. 305. 

- Alzattes, king of Lydia, his ſyſtematic depredations on the 
Mileſians, i. 297. How 3 to conclude a . with them, 
298. His long and happy veign, 300. 

Alphabet, Phœnician, introduced into Greece, i. 10. 

Amaſis, how he mounted the throne of Egypt, and his character, 


— = exiſtence of ſuch a nation, why not to be doubted, 
i. 19. Note. 

Anpheia, a Meſſenian city, treacherouſly r by the Spartans, 

„ 

Amphion, the Grecian bard, who, i. 251, 

Anpbictyonic council, the origin of, i. 19. Its anthority extended, 
107, Conduct of, on the temple of A beiog RR by 
the Criſſeans, 217. 

Summary hiſtory of, iii. 466. 

An angry decree iſſued againſt the Phocians, iv. 42. And 

ainſt Sparta, 43. Cruel decree of, againſt the Phocians, 136. 
— declared a member of the Hellenic body, 143. Philip 
invited to check the inſolence of Sparta, 182. He is declared 
general of the Amphictyons, 197. The AmphiQyons deſtroy 
the Amphiſſean plantations on the Cirrhean plain, 208. 

Amphipolis, deſcription of that city, and its revolt from the Athe- 
niads, ii, 298. Defeat and death of Cleon in an attack of the 
City, 303. Honours conferred there on Braſidas, ibid. 

This city joins the Olynthian confederacy, iv. 27. Is beſieged 
by Philip of Macedon, 30. Is taken and annexed to Mace- 


don, 31, 
on, 31 4. 


., 


Amphiſſeans accuſed by Eſchines to the AmphiQyonic council, ſor 
cultivating the Cirrbean plain, iv. 206. They attack the Am- 
phictyous, for deſtroying their plantations, 208. Ampbifla 
taken by Philip of Macedon, 210. 

Amuſements of the Greeks during the heroic ages, i. $7. | 

- Amyntas II. king of Macedonia, dethroned by Bardyllis, and re- 
ttored by the Spartans, iv. 7. 

Amyntas, the ſan of Philip, bis pretenſions to the throne of Mace- 
donia, iv. 239. 

Hnacreon, the ancient Greek poet, bis character, i. 271. 

Araxagoras, was the firſt Grecian philoſopher who entertained 
rational ideas of the Deity, ii. 21. Note. 131. His doctrines 
countetadted by the refinements of the Sophiſts, ibid. His ac- 
cuſation and baniſhment, 209. x 

Anaxander, the Spartan general, is defeated by Ariſtomenes th 

| Mefirnian, i. 186. | 

Anderica, ſettled by the Eretrian priſoners after the battle of Ma- 
rathon, i. 400. | 

Androcles, the joint king of Meffenia, his unſucceſsful conteſt with 
his aſſociate Antiochus, i. 161. Obtains the province of Hya- 
mia from the Spartan conquerors, 177. 

Anompharetus, the Spartan commander under Pauſanias, his re- 
fractory conduct, i. 503. | 

Antalcidas, one of the Spartan negociators at the Perfian court, his 
character, iii. 296. His ſucceſsful negociations, 293. Rouſes 
the jealouſy of Artaxerxes zg3inſt the Athenians, 403. Reauces 

the Grecian ſtates to accept the terms of peace Aetnted by Ar- 
taxerxes, 306. Afiifts at a congreſs of the Grecian ſtates at the 
court of Artaxerxes, 423. 

Amtiochus, commander of the Athenian fleet in the abſence of Al- 
cibiades, imprudently expoſes himſelf co a defeat by Lyſander, 
111. . * 

5 the Arcadian deputy at the Perſian court, his character 
of the Perſians to his countrymen, iii. 426. 

Antipater, is iniruſted by Alexander with the care of Macedon and 
Greece, during his Eaſtern expedition, iv. 253. Checks the 
commotions in Greece, during the abſence of Alexander, 333. 
Is ordered to join his maſter with new levics, 374. 

Antiphon, the orator, his character, iii. 18. | 

Antipboen, an Athenian incendiary, is employed by Philip of Mace- 
don to burn the Athenian, docks, iv. 200. Is detected by De- 
moſthenes, and puniſhed, 201. EY 

Antiftbenes, of Athens, the great lefſons of his philoſophy, iii. 149. 

Aornes, mount, reduced by Alexander the Great, iv. 342. 

Apelles, his eminence as a painter, his works, iv. 407 

Apollo, cauſes that gave his oracle at Delphi a ſuperior credit over 
other oracles, i. 112. 

| Apollo, 
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Apollo, the Amyclean, account of the throne of, made by Bathydes 
the Magneſfian, ii. 163. Belvidere deſcribed, 176. b 
The Abzan temple of, burnt, with a number of Phocian re- 
fugees in it, iv. 126, a 
ene the Athenian painter, the firſt who knew the force of 
ight and ſhade, iii. 491. 

Apollodorus, governor of Babylon, his arts to prevent Alexander the 
Great from returning to that city, iv. 380. | 

Apollonides, the Olynthian, baniſhed by the intrigues of Philip of 
Macedon, iv. 99. | 

Aracus is appointed to command the Spartan fleet, to cover the - 
truſt of the fleet to Lyſander, who goes ſecond in command, . 
iii. 82, | 2% 

Arbela, battle of, between Alexander the Great and Darius king of 
Perſia, iv. 311. | i | 

Arcadia, ſituation of that country, and character of its inhabitants, 
i. 207. 

| — of, at the zra of the peace of Antalcidas, iii. 314. Fate 
of Mantioza, 318. National character of the Arcadians, 409. 
Are defeated by Archidamus, 413. Arcadia ravaged by the 
Spartans on one fide, and by the Achzans on the other, 431. 
A peace concluded with Athens, 434. The Arcadians ſeize 
Olympia, and celebrate the games, 445. They plunder the: 
Olympic treaſure, 447. Scheme of thoſe who partook of this 
treaſure, to prevent inquiries, 449. 

Archelaus I. king of Macedon, his biſtory and character, iv. 5, 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, his pacific advice, when the Pelopon- 
neſians endeavoured to draw the Spartans into their confederacy 
againſt Athens, ii. 204. Is appointed to conduct the war, 218. 
Leads his army into Attica, 219. 

Archidamus, ſon of Ageſilaus, ſolicits the pardon of Sphodrias, 
out of friendſhip to his ſon Cleonymus, ui. 346. Commands 
the Spartan forces ſent againſt the Arcadians, 411. Defeats them 
at Midea without the loſs of a man, 413. His ſpeech on the 
requeſt of the Spartan allies, for leave to negociate a ſeparate 
peace with Thebes, 437. Defeats the attempt of Epaminondas 
to ſurpriſe the city of Sparta, 455. 

Endeavours to revive the Spartan power in the Peloponneſus, 
iv. 49. Aims at procuring the cuſtody of the temple at Delphi, 
126. Raiſes an army for that purpoſe, 130. : 

Archilochus, the ancient Grecian poet, memoirs of, i. 259. His 
bitter revenge againſt Neobule and her father, 262. Character 
of his poetry, 263. Is baniſhed Paros, 265. Recovers credit 
at the Olympic games, 266. Honours paid to him on his return 
to Paros, 268. | | 

Archite4ure, rade ſtate of, in the heroic ages of Greece, 1. 84. 

The Doric and Ionic orders of, where invented, ii. 162. 


Archons, 


r. 


Accben, commencement of the magiſtracy of, at Athens, in the 

ſtead of the kings, 1. 101, Their number, office, and rank, 
W. 112. 

Areopagus, the court of, at Athens, deſcribed, i. 361. ii. 113. 

Agisuſſe, battle of, between Callicratidas and the Athenians, 
n . 

Argonautic expedition undertaken, i. 20. The object of this ad- 

venture, 22. | 

Arges, firſt ſettled by Danaus, i. 8. Conteſts between the citizens 

of, and thole of the dependent towns, i. 210. War with Sparta, 

22. 

f Inteſtine commotions in the republic of, ii. 89. The town 
of Myceyz deſtroyed, go, Conduct of the Argives during the 
Peloponneſian war, 308, The Argive alliance, ibid. The Ar- 
gives take arms on the renewal of the Peloponneſian war, 319. 
Conclude a truce, ibid. The truce broken at the inſtigation of 
Aleibiades, 321. Battle of Mantinæa, 322. Tumult at Ar- 
gos, in which the league with Athens is abjured, and a confede- 
racy entered into with Sparta, 325. | 

Ariezs, ſucceeds to the command of Cyrus's vanquiſhed army after 


the battle of Cynaxa, iii. 199. Concludes a truce with Artaxer= 


xes, 202. Is detached from the Grecian allies by the contri- 
vance of Tiſſaphernes, 203. 5 5 
Arifleus, commands the Corinthian auxiliaries ſent to aſſiſt in the 
defence of Potidæa, ii. 199, Is taken by the Athenians, and put 
to death, 233: 3 
Ariftagoras, of Melitus, inſtigates the Tonians to revolt againſt the 
Perkan government, i. 356. His negociations at Sparta, 358. 
Applies to the Athenians for aſſiſtance, 361. 36g. The remainder 
of his hiſtory, and death, 373. 
Hriftides, his generous deference to Miltiades, his aſſocigte in the 
command of the Athenian forces, i. 397. Com pariſon between 
him and Themiſtocles, 407. Their rivalſhip, 409. He is 
baniſhed, 410. Returns to the Grecian fleet juſt before the bat- 
tle off Salamis, 474. His ſpeech to Mardonius on the part of 
- the Athenians, 489. 2 

Is entruſted with the charge of the finances of the confederated 
Greek forces, on the recal of Pauſanias, ii, 62. His death and 

character, 67. | 
, a Theban painter, his great power of expreſſion, iii. 494+ 
Ariſfocrates king of Arcadia, profeſſes to aſſiſt the Meſſenians 
againlt the Spartans, i. 189. Deſerts them at the battle of the 

renches, 190. His ſecond treachery, and puniſhment, 201. 
Hriflodemus, the Meſſenian, devotes his daughter to death, in obe- 
tence: to oracular demand, i. 172. Kills her brutally himſelf, 
173. Becomes king, and wages ſucceſsful war againſt the Spar- 

tans, 174. Kills himſelf, 176. ? | 

Arifto- 


* 
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Ariflodemus, an Athenian player, employed by Philip of Macedon to 
cultivate his intereſt at Athens, iv. 104. His embaſly to Philip, 
108, Is ſent again, 110, | 

Ariſtomenes, is ſaluted king of Meſſenia by the army on the plains 
of Deræ, i. 181. His gallant expedition to the city of Sparta, 
183. His repeated ſucceſſes againſt the Spartans, 185. Is de- 
feated at the Trenches, 190. Defends the fortreſs of Eira, 192. 
Is taken priſoner, 193. His extraordinary eſcape, 194. is 
ſarpriſed by the Spartans, 197. Abandons Eira, 199. Is kindly 
received by the Arcadians, 201. His travels, death, and cha- 
raſter, 206. ; 

Ariftophanes, a declared enemy to Socrates, ii. 144. Nature of his 
comedies deſcribed, 149. Ridicules Cleon, 287, 

His comedy of the Clouds, the remote cauſe of the proſecution 
of Socrates, iii. 128. 7 | 

Arifloile, his diſtinctions o e in writing, iii. 184. Inquiry iato 
Plato's doQrine of ideas, 3 Note. 4 5 hana 

Scientifical preſents made to him by Alexander the Great, 
iv. 410. His moral and political works ſuperior to the writings 
of all his predeceſſors, 411. His philoſophy, 412. His logic, 41 
His great opportunities of improvement, 415. His death, 416. 

Tenets of the Peripatetic ſchool, 419, Ellimate and fate of his 
philoſophy, 430. | 

Armenia, paſſage of the Greeks through that country, under the con- 
duct of Xenophon and Cheiroſophus, iii. 217. 

Arrian, remarks on his account of Alexander's paſſage from Phaſclis 
to Perga, iv. 272. 1 

Artabaxus, his moral reflections to Xerxes, on the review of his im- 
menſe army, i. 424. His cautions for the ſafety of the Perſian fleet, 


431» 
Artabazus, ſatrap of Ionia, revolts from Artaxerxes Ochus, king of 
Perſia, and ſupports himſelf by the aſſiſtance of Chares of Athens, 


ui. 485. | 
Py ty the Perſian governor of Sardis, commands the Atke- 
nians to reinſtate Hippias, whom they had expelled, L 368. 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perſia, affords protection to The- 
miſtocles on his baniſhment, ii. 66. His meaſures of defence 
againſt the Grecian invaſion, 71. Cimon's victories over his 
fleet and army, 72. Revolt of Egypt, 76. Solicits a peace with 
the Athenians, 80. | 
. — (Memnon), is appointed ſucceſſor to the throne of Perſia, 
by his father Darius Nothus, iii. 177. His brother Cyrus diſ- 
utes the crown with him, 180. Leads his army againſt him, 194. 
attle of Cynaxa, 195. Concludes a truce with the Grecian 
army, 202. Makes war againſt the Spartans, 241, Orders the 
death of Tiſſaphernes, and commits the care of the war to Ti- 
_ thrauſtes, 262. His interview with Conon, 283. Is perſuaded 
by Conon to rebuild the walls of Athens, 294. He dictates the 


terms 
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terms of a general peace, 304. His motive for promoting the 
tranquillity of Greece, 350. Procures a congreſs to be held at 
Sparta, 352. Concludes a treaty with the Spartans, 407. A 
congreſs of the Grecian ſtates at his court, 422. 


| Hriemifia, of Halicarnaſſys, her advice to Xerxes, i. 468. Her ar- 


tifice to ſave herſelf at the battle of Salamis, 477. 

Artemifium, the firſt ſea engagement there between the Grecian and 
Perſian fleets, i. 455. The ſecond, 457. 

Aſpafia, the Athenian courteſan, her charaQer, ii. 156. 208. 

Aſpendus, the treacherous behaviour of the inhabitants of, chaſtiſed 
by Alexander the Great, iv. 273. | 


Ala Minor, is coloniſed by Greeks, i. 101. Diſtinction of dialects 


in the new ſettlements, 103. Peculiar advantages of the Ionian 
colonies, 104. | . 
Sria, the downfal of the monarchy of, deſcribed, i. 309. 342. 


Alronomy, favoured by Alexander's conqueſt of Babylon, iv. 4cg. 


Atheas, king of Scythia, invites Philip of Macedon to aſſiſt him 
againſt the Iſtrians, iv. 191. His perfidy, 192. Is chaſtiſed by 
Philip, 194. CE 


Lthenagoras, of Syracuſe, inſpires his countrymen with contempt 


for the Athenian armament ſent againſt that city, ii. 264. 
Athens, firſt ſettled by Cecrops, i. 8. Agriculture taught there by 
Cecrops, 12. Hiſtory of Theſeus, 30: The Cretan inſticitions 
introduced by him, 32. The exiled deſcendants of Hercules 
received into Attica, 95. Royalty aboliſhed on the death of Co- 
drus, and the magiſtracy of Archons ſubſtituted in its room, 101. 
The Dorians expelled by the Athenians, 103. Political revolu- 
tions at Athens, 212. Conſtitution of that republic, as regulat- 
ed by Solon, 361. The uſurpation of Piſiſlratus, 362. Rapid 
ſucceſſes of the Athenians after eſtabliſhiog a democracy, 364. 
They aſſiſt the Ionian revolters againſt the Perſian government, 
369. But afterward receive diſguſt, and leave them, 372, At- 
tica invaded by the Perſians, 390. Meaſures taken for defence, 
391. Battle of Marathon, 397. Conduct of the Athenians af- 
ter this victory, 401. Honours conferred on Miltiades, 402. 
Who is afterward perſecuted to death, 405. And his memory re- 
vered, 406. Baniſhment of Ariſtides, 410. Naval ſucceſſes of 
Tbemiſtocles over Agina and Corcyra, 413. Strength and ſpirit 
of the republic, 414. The advice of the oracle on the approach 
of Xerxes, expounded by Themiſtocles, 430. 'Memorable battle 
of Thermopylz, 447. Xerxes enters Attica, and the Athenians 
"abandon their country, 465. Mardonius remains in Attica after 
the flight of Xerxes, 480. 483. The Spartans deſert the Athenian 
cauſe, 491, Conteſt between the Athenians and Tegeans in the 
confederate army under Pauſanias, 50. They diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves at the battle of Platzz, 507. And at that of Mycale, 5 13. 
Their proſperity after theſe victories, ii. 43. Their attainments 
in the arts of peace, 45. Celebrate their victory over the ee 
ans 
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fans at Salamis, 48. The city of Athens rebuilt and fortified, 49. 
The artfal embaſſy of Themiftocles to Sparta, 50. The Pirzus 
built, 53. Baniſhment and death of Themiſtocles, 65. Death 
and character of Ariftides, 67. Rapid ſucceſſes of Cimon, 69. In- 
fluence of Pericles in the policy of the Athenian ſtate, 74. The 
Athenians aſſiſt the revolt of Egypt from Artaxerxes, 77. Unfor- 
tunate event of this meaſure, 78. Peace concluded with Arta- 
xerxes, 80. The power of Athens viewed with diſcontent by the 
other Grecian ſtates, 83. Protection afforded to the Spartan 
Helots and Meſſenians, $5. Aſſiſtance given to the Bœotians, to 


ſupport their independence againſt Thebes, 92. The famous truce ' 
of thirty years, 94. How they ſubdued their neighbouring ſtates, 


98. Spirit of the Athenian government, 99. Panegyric on the 
Athenian laws, 103. Character of Draco, and his ſyſlem of legiſ- 
lation, 105. State of Athens at the time of Solon, 106, Review 
of Solon's inftitutions, 107. Uſarpation of Piſiſtratus, 116. Cha- 
racter of Hipparchus, 117. Alterations in government introda- 
ced by Cliſthenes, 118. The democratic form of government 
completed by Pericles, 119, Progreſs of luxury in the republic, 
123. The virtues and vices of this period compared, 126. Hiſto- 
ry of philoſophy, 127. The Sophilts, 133. Socrates, 135. Tra- 
gedy, 139. Comedy, 144. Minerva honouted as the tutelary 
deity of Athens, 150, Mode of celebrating the feſtivals, 151. 
Domeſtic manners of the Athenians, 152. 4 ibid. Cour- 
teſans, 155. Character of Aſpaſia, 156. The fine arts patro- 
nized by Pericles, 167. Great improvements made by Athenian 
ſculptors and painters, 168. 'The moſt diſtinguiſhed works of 


Phidias, 170. Origin of the Peloponneſian war, 181. The Co- 


rinthians and Corcyreans appeal to Athens, and ſolicit the eſ- 
yore! of their reſpective cauſes, 189. A treaty of mutual de- 
ence concluded with Corcyra, 192. A reinforcement ſent to the 
Corcyrean fleet, 194. Reply to the remonſtrance of the Corin- 
thians,. 195. Revolt of Macedonia, 198. Siege of Potidæa, 
194. Account of the ſtates confederated againit Athens, 205. 
A menacing embaſly received from the confederates, 207. Ac» 
cuſation and defence of Pericles, 210. Preparations for war, 
217. Invaſion of Attica by Archidamus king of Sparta, 219. 
The invaſion retaliated on the confederates by fea, 220. Attica 
evacuated, 221. Megara invaded, 222. Athens viſited by the 
plague, 223. Devaltation of Attica by the enemy, 2258. III 
ſucceſs of the war, 227. Death and character of Pericles, 230. 
Revolt of Leſbos, 237. Siege of Mytilene, 239. Character of 
Cleon, 244. His cruel propoſal of putting the inhabitants ot 
Mytilene to death, reverſed by the perſuaſion of Deodatus, 246. 
The Atbenian troops weakened by the plague, 268, Expedition 
to Etolia, 269. Reje& the Spartan overtures for peace, and 
detain their pledged ſhips, 230, Batile of Delium, 291. Re- 
volt of Amphipolis 298. Clamours on the ſucceſſes of Braſidas. 
300. Truce concluded wich Sparta, ibid, Peace made with 

Sparta, 


| 
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Sparta, 3605 Acceflion of Athens to the Argive alliance, 309. 
Mutual diſcontents generated between Athens and Sparta, 314. 
Renewal of the war, 318. Expedition againſt Melos, 327. 
Conference between the commiſlioners of Athens and thoſe of 
Melos, 328. Reduction of Melos, and cruel treatment of the in- 
habitants, 332. Send a fleet to Sicily, 338. Another expedition 
to Sicily debated, 343. Preparations tor this undertaking, 348. 
Departure of the armament from Athens, 350. Cauſes of re- 
calling Alcibiades, 357. Attica invaded by Agis, who fortifies 
. Decelia, 383. Vigorous exertions of the Athenians, 384. Are 
finally defeated at ſea before Syracuſe, 397. Their miſerable 
and diſaſtrous retreat from that city, 401. 

General conſternation at the news of the ſad event of the Si- 
cilian expedition, iii. 2. Combination of the Grecian ſtates 
againſt Athens, 3. Their preparations to aſſiſt the revolt of the 
Afiatic dependencies of the Athenians, 8. The Athenians diſ- 
cover and defeat the meaſures of the Corinthians and Chians, 
10. Battle of Miletus, 11. Intrigues of Alcibiades againſt the 
democracy, 17. Piſander co-operates in the ſame defign, 21. 
Negociation with Tiſſaphernes, 22. The democracy overturned, 
24. The government of the Four Hundred formed, 25. Their 
tyranny, 27. Tumults at Athens, occaſioned by the revolt of 
the troops in Samos, 31. The democracy reſtored, and Alci- 
biades recalled, 34. The Athenians become again victorious at 
ſea, 35. Triumphant return of Alcibiades, 44. Celebration of 
the Eicufoian rites, 46. Celebration of the Plynteria, 50. 
Alcibiades accuſed and diſgraced, 60. Callicratidas defeated by 
the Athenians, and killed, 70. Wiſdom and equity obſerved in 
the trial of offenders, 75. Trial of the admirals for their con- 
duct at the battle of Arginuſſz, 76. Dying ſpeech of Dio- 
medon, 78. Defeat and loſs of his fleet, 85. Athens beſieged 
by Lyſander, go. Embaſſy of Theramenes to Sparta, 91. 
Athens ſurrenders to Lyſander, and is diſmantled, 94. Cruel 
treatment of the Athenians by the thirty tyrants, 100. The 

rſecution of Lyſias and his family, 101. Accuſation and death 
of Theramenes, 106. Death of Alcibiades, 112. Thraſybulus 
oppoſes the tyrants, 114. He ſeizes the Pirzus, 116. The ty- 
rants depoſed, and decemvirs elected, 119. The internal peace 
of Athens effected by the mediation of Pauſanias, 122. A gene- 
ral amneſty, 124. Proſecution and death of Socrates, 129. Re- 
view of his followers, and their principal tenets, 147. State of 
the. fine arts at this time, 149. The Athenians aſſiſt the The- 
bans againſt the Spartans, 271. Battle of Coronza, 285. Co- 
non prevails on Artaxerxes to rebuild the walls of Athens, 294. 
The Athenians contribute to the revolt of Cyprus, 304. Are 
obliged to accept terms of peace from Artaxerxes, 306, A 
conſpiracy formed there by Pelopidas, to reſtore the democracy 
at Thebes, 333. Aſſiſtance ſent to Thebes, to recover the — | 

ta 
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- tadel from the Spartans, 341. The alliance with Sparta tex 
newed, 344. The Athenians irritated at the attex>pe of Spho- 
- drias on the Pirzus, 347. Naval ſucceſſes againſt the Spartans, 
50, The exiled inhabitants of Platæa received into the repub- 
ic, 351. Deputies ſent to the Grecian congreſs at Sparta, 355. 
Conde of the Athenians after the battle of Leuctra, 375. They 
reſolve to hold the balance of r, 376. A defenſive alliance 
with Sparta debated, 397. Aſſiſtance ſent to the Spartans againſt 
the Theban invaſion, 401. The alliance with Sparta extended 
and confirmed, 406. Peace concluded with the Arcadians, 434 
The Athenians recover. many of their maritime poſſeſſions after 
the battle of Mantinza, 467. The ſuppoſed degeneracy of the 
Athenians ſhewn to reſult from-the nature of their government, 
468, Their extreme profligacy, 475. Character of Chares, 479. 
The ſocial war, 480. State of philoſophy at this time, | 
Statuary, 487, Painting, 489. Literature, 497. Nenophon, 
ibid. Plato, 502. þ> 4 | 9 #005758, Fig 
The Athenians deluded by a treaty with Philip of Macedon, iv. 
18. They cunteract his views upon Olynthus, 38. They defend 
the firaits of Thermopylz againſt Philip, 60. Are deladed ihto © 
negligence by the policy of Philip, 74. Intrigues of Philip in 
Koba, 75. State of parties in Athens, $0, Chares ſent to 
Olynthus, 87; Charidemus ſent to Olynthus, 94. Attica in- 
ſulted by Macedonian fleets, 103. Philip's deceit fal embaſſy to 
Athens, 104. Ambaſſadors ſent to negociate with Philip, 116. 
Their report, 117. Arrival of ambaſſadors from Philip, 119. 
A third embaſſy to Philip, 121. A treaty \concleded” with Ph 
lip, 129. General conſternation at the fate of the Phocians, 139. 
"Paſs a decree for receiving the Phocian fugitives, 140. Reſolve 
to preſerve their engagements with Philip, 144. The Athenians 
courted both by the Spartans and the Peloponnefians; 1 85 
Artful repreſentations of the partiſans of Macedon, 154. T e 
Athenians endeavour to rouſe the Grecian ſtates againſt Phili 
166, Diopethes ſent to oppoſe Philip in Thrace, > His. 
duct defended by Demoſthenes, 169. Spirited exertions againſt 
Philip, both by ſea and land, 175. Evubcea recovered, 177. De- 
cree of the Byzantines and Perinthians, in acknowledpment of 
their relief by Phocion, 198. - Offend the Thebens by their pre- 
ſent to the temple-at Delphi, 204. The AtheCans raiſe a con- | 
+ federacy againſt Philip, 211. General conſter nation on Philip | 
ecizing Elatza, 214. Decree (paſſed for an aſſociation with = 
Thebes, and other cities, egainlt Philip, 215. Battle of Chero- = 
naa, 219. Moderation of Philip toward Athens, 223. Decrees 
in conſequence of this defeat, 225. The peace with Philip rati - 
- fied, 228. Decree the trial and pubiſhment of the otators ac. 
cuſed by Alexander the Great, 252, Military preſents from 
Alexander to the temple of Minerva, after the battle of the Grö- | | 
nicus, 264. Baniſhments of /Eſchines and "Demoſthenes, 336. | 
Vor IV. H h State | 
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State of, during the latter years of Alexander, 337. 'Philofo. 
phical ſects eſtabliſhed there, 417. | 

Atys, on of Craſus king of Lydia, his death, and the conſe 
quences of it, i. 307+ 


Babylon, the capital of Aſſytia, beſieged by Cyrus; i. 343% The 
cy, and its reſources, deſcribed, 343. is taken by ſtratagem, 


1 conduct of Harpalus, Alexander's governor there, 
zv. 368. Improvements made there by Alexander, 370. Scheme 
of Apollodorus to prevent Alexander's return thither, 380. 

, 8 . 

Pyar af his expedition to India inquired into, iv. 344. Note. \ 

Bacen, lord, his character of Ariſtotle, iv. 411. 

Bards, Grecian, / their character during the heroic. ages, i. 251. 
Their high authority and influence on ſociety, 253. The fe- 
ſpect attached to their charaQer, 254. Peculiar advantages of 

ages in which they yo Ke o The perfection and autho- 
rity of their compoſitions, 2 emoirs — Archilochus, 259. 


Terpander, 268. Alczus wr Sappho, 270. Anacreon, 271. 


Stefichorus, 272. Pindar, #6td. 

Bardyllis, an Illyrian chief, effects a revolution i in Macedoniey and 
. renders that government tributary to him, iv. 7. Defeats Per- 
diccas, 10. Is defeated and killed by Philip of Macedon, 24. 
A the Magnefian, makes the throne of er Apollo, 
Ih. 1 

Beattre, Þr. remarks on his Eſſay on Truth, ir. 423. Nate, 

Belas, the temple of, at Babylon, account of, iv. 380. 

Bias of Priene, how he diſſuaded Crœſus king of Lydia from at- 
- - tempting naval exploits, i. 303. 


| Bevtia, revolt of the inferior cities of, from the anhoricy of 


- | Thebes, ii. 91. The revolters aſſiſted by the Athenians, 92 
Battle of Delium, 291. 
Bares, the Perſian governor of Eion, bis deſperate conduct and 
death, on being reduced by Cimon, the Grecian commander, 


how practiſed in the ancient gymnaſtic exerciſes, i. 290. 
8 you ancient, | account of their tenets, iv. 38r. 
39. a Spartan naval commander, joins the fleet of Alcidas in 
the port of Cyllene, 41. 252. His prudent counſel-over-ruled by 
his colleague, 259. His expedition to Thrace, 295. His ad- 
.  areſs to the Acanthians, 296. Procures the revolt of Ampbipo- 
lie, 298. His death, and honours paws to his nen by the 
citizens there, 303, 
Bucephalue, —_— the Great's horſe, ⁊ city founded to his me- 
mory, 
W pr LA of the Greeks under Xenophon, i in their paſ. 
ſage * that country, ui, 232. 
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Byzantium, its foundation, and peculiar ſituation, deſcribed, ii. 55, a 
Is taken from the Perſians by the eon federated Greeks, 56. 
Is taken by Alcibiades, iit. 42. Is taken from the Athenians ' 
dy Lyſander, 88. Attempt of Philip of Macedon to ſurpriſe the 
city, 188. Og Rn 
; | _ . . 
Cabyla founded by Philip of Macedon, iv. 147, _ 
Cadmus, « Phenician, the founder of Thebes, i. 8. NE 
Calamities, public, call forth the latent reſources of free govern - 
ments, itt, 7. But increaſe political faQtions, 90. : 
Calanus, the Brachman, his death and prophecy, iv. 382. | 
Calenture, general idea of this diſorder, iii. 327. | 
cas _ Athenian admiral, his exertions againſt Philip of Ma- 
cedon, iv. 175. . 
COR is Spartan, manner of his death at the batile of 
ata, i. , | | 
Callicratidas, Nis reception when ſent from Sparta to ſucceed Lys» 
_ ſander in the command of the Peloponneſian fleet, iii. 63. His 
* manly behaviour, 64. Obtains voluntary contributions from 
the Ionians, 66. Takes'Methymna, 67. Defeats the Athe- 
_ fleet under Conon, 68. Is defeated and killed at Argi- 
nmuſſæ, 70. N L f 
Califthenes, the ſcholar of Ariſtotle; put to death for a conſpiracy | 
againſt Alexander the Great, iv. 388. Notre. 
Callixenus procures an irregular decree againſt the Athenian admi- 
rals accuſed of miſconduct at Arginuſſæ, iii. 77. | 
Camby/es, king of Perſia, purſues the conqueſts of his father Cy- 
rus, i. 345. Reduces Egypt, 347. His death, 348. 
Camerina, the favour of this city ſooght by Hermocrates for Syra- 
cuſe, and by Euphemus for the Athenians, ii. 372. The citi» 
zens determine to preferve a neutrality, 375. g | 
* king of Lydia, the fatal conſequence of his impru- 
ence, i. 290. N | 
Cappadocia, invaded and ravaged by Crœſus king of Lydia, i. 317. 
Carans, an Argive prince, eſtabliſhes a principality in Macedonia, 
iv. 2. 
Carthage, the foundation and-growth of, ii. 2. Prevents the Pho- 5 
czans from ſettling in Corſica, 4. Commercial proſperity and | 
power of the Carthaginians, i6, Civil government of the re- 4 9 
nag 5. Note. 2 and jealous ſpirit of the republic, 7. 1 
he learning of, rather directed to uſcful than ornamental arts, | 
ib, Note. Views of the Carthaginians in entering into alliance | 
with Xerxes, 8. They invade Sicily, 37. Conclude a treaty of | 
peace with Gelon king of Syracuſe, 39. | | 
Tbe Carthaglpians undertake the conqueſt of Sicily, iii. 164. | 
Treat the natives cruelly, 165. 
Caſtor of 2 his character as a chronglogiſt and hiſtorian, | 
i. 291, Ns. B 05 , = 
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Cataphras in the Grecian military, what, iv. 259. Note. 
Categories, the ten in the ancient logic explained, iii. 505, Notes. 
Cebes the Theban, his final converſation with Socrates, iii. 140, 
Account of his celebrated Table, 148. 3 
Cecrops, his ſettlement in Attica, i. 8. Taught the Greeks agti- 
culture, 12. 


Cephalus, his character and ſmgular good fortune at Athens, iii. 
101. | 
Ceres, how honoured by the Athenians in the Eleuſinian feſtival, 


. 45. | | 
Chabrias, the Athenian general of the Theban army, his addreſs 
in oppoſing the operations of Ageſilaus in Bœotia, iii. 347. [The 

. attitude of his ſtatue at Rome explained, 348. Norv. 
Acts both in the r N of general and admiral, 349. Is ſent 
againſt Epaminondas, whom he repulſes from before Corinth, 
408. Is killed ia the Social war, 481. | 

-Chalcis, the region of, in Macedonia, deſcribed, ii. 196. 
Chalybeans, their fierce character, and bold oppoſition to the Greeks 
under Xenophon and Cheiriſophus, 1i.. 218. 28 
Chares of Athens, his character, iii. 479, Is ſent out to conduct 
the Social war, 480. Is forced to 1828350 the ſiege of Chios, i6. 
_ Accuſes his aſſociates Timotheus and Iphicrates, 482. Envgages 
in the ſervice of Artabazus, 485. Occaſion of his recal, #6, 

His Der to Olynthus, iv. 87. Is ſent to Thrace, where 
ke is defeated by Amyntas, 185. fs one of the generals at the 
battle of Cheronza, 219, | 

Charidemus, his character, and expedition to Olynthus, iv. 94. 
races, in the ancient Grecian public games, when inſti» 
tuted, 1, 231. | 22 
Charon, his addreſs and fortitude during the executign of Pelopi- 
_ day's conſpiracy at Thebes, iii, 336, | 
Cheiri/opbus commands the Spartan troops ſent to aſſiſt Cyrus in his 

Aſiatic expedition, iii. 183, His advice to the Greeks after the 
__ perfidious ſeizure of their generals b Tiſſaphernes, 210. Is 
elected one of their generals, 211. Memorable retreat of the 
Greeks from Afia, i6, Leaves Trebizond in ſearch of ſhips to 
convey his men, 227. His return, 232. His death, #6, 

Cheronea, the plain of, why choſen by Philip of Macedon for the 

encampment of his army, iv. 218. Battle between Philip and 

tze confederated Greeks, 219. Wh 1 
Cherries firſt brought from Ceraſus to Italy by Lucullus, iii, 228. 

Cberſengſus, Thracian, deſcription of the country, iii. 246, Is for- 

tified by Dercyllidas, 247. | it 

S during the heroic ages, their rank and nv- 

thority, i. 67. 58 

Chios is beſieged by Chares, iii. 480. . 

Chiron, the Grecian bard, brief account of, i. $52, „ | 
Cborienes, his ſubmiſſion to Alexander the Great, iv. 330. _ | 

a | orus 
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Som in the Grecian theatre, its origin, ii. 140. Its advantages, 


Chronelogy very, looſely regarded by the ancient Greek daes, 


i. 4. Note. 
Cicero, remarks on his account of the conduct of Callicratidas, i ij. 
70. Vote. : \ 


Cimmerians, their invakion of Aſia Minor, i. 294- 

Cimon, his character, ii, 68. Succeeds to the com ad of the 
Grecian army, on the death of Ariſtides, ibid, His ra pid ſus- 
ceſſes in Caria and Lycia, 70. Reduces Phaſelis, 2614. Defeats 
the Perſian fleet, It 7 Soap iſes the Perſian camp at Eurymedon, 

3. His ſucceſs eq to Cyprus, 79. Is baniſhed by 
85 influence of Pericles, 94+ Parallel between him and Pericles, 


Cinaden, his eharacter, and conſpiracy againſt t Spartan gorern- 
ment, iii. 280. His plot diſcovered, 252, — of ſeizing 

bim, 253, He and his aſſociates E 254. 

Cirrha, a City of the Criſſeans, deſcribed, i. 214. Is taken and 
deſtroyed by the AwphiQtyonic army, 225. 

Clearcbus, his e in appeaſing the mutigy of Cyrus's Grecian 
troops, iii. 190. His miſcondutt at the battle of Cynaxa, 195» 
Concludes a truce with Trllaphernes, 202. Is pang ioully ſeized 

- TxTaphernes, 204 · 

Cleigenes the Acanthian, his ſpeech in the Spartan aſſembly d 
the Olynthian coofederacy, iii. 32 1. 


Cleiteles the Corinthian, bis ſpeech at Athens ia favour of 4. de- 


40. alliance with Sparta, ii. 398. 
Clumbrętus, his acceſſion io the throne of Sparta, ii. 328. Is ſent 
to conduct the war in Bœatia, 344. Is ſent a ſecond time with 
that truſt, 364. His diſpohtion. of his troops on the plain, of 
Leuctra, 367. Is defeated and killed in the battle, 369. 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, rejects the overtures of Ariſtagoras to 
involve the Spartans in a war with the Perſians, i. 360. His re- 
ſentment agaioft Cliſthenes for fraudulently engaging him to ex- 
pel Hippias from Athens, 365. Note. His death, 415. / 


c Cleon of Athens, his character, ii. 244. Urges the doom of death 


___—= the captive citizens of Mytilene, 245. Prevails on the 
thenians to reject the Spartan overtures for peace, 280. His ſe- 
itiqus artifices, .281, Gains the accidental credit of ſeducing 
Sphacteria, 283, Is ridiculed by Ariſtophanes, 286. Is killed 

. before Amphipolis, 303. 

ht alterations made by him in the government of Athens, 
Ji. 4.1 

Chas, of the manner of his death, iv. 390. 

je on Lolagbs between Bands and Pinder," iii. 


Gt king of Attica, deyotes himſelf to death for the cauſe of his 
country, i. 100. ; aq ef; 
H h 3 > Colchoe, 
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Companions, a body of 
iv. 20. 


Conjugel affection, moving ſcenes of, during the heroic ages of 


K. 


Cilcher, by whom ſettled, and a character of the inhabitants, iii, 


220, They oppoſe the tow 4 of the Greeks ander Xenophon 
and Cheiriſophus, but are defeated by them, 21. 
Colonization, how practiſed by the early Greeks, i. 13. | 
Colours in painting, remarks on, iii. 495. K abs 
Comedy, Greek, the origin of, ii. 144. Its characteriſtic diſtinctions 
from tragedy, 146. And from modern comedy, 148. 
State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv. 404. | 
Macedonian youth, inſtituted by king Philip, 


reece, exhibited by Homer, i. 77. 

Conon is appointed one of the ten commanders to ſuperſede Alci- 
diades, nit. 62. Is defeated by Callicratidas, 68. Character of 
his aſſociates Philocles and Adimanthus, 79. His advice re- 
jected, and the Athenian fleet captured by — 85. En- 
tertains the hope of retrieving the fortune of Athens, 281. His 
interview with Artaxerxes, 281. Defeats Piſander by ſea at 
Cnidus, 284. Prevails on Artaxerxes to rebuild the walls of 


+ Athens, 294. His premature endeavours to reſtore the power of 


Athens, 296. Is put to death by the Perſians, 300. 
Corcyra, the fleet of, deſtroyed by Themiſtocles, i. 413. 
9 between this colony and Corinth, ii. 184. The fleet 
of, defeats that of the Corinthians, 187. The Corcyreans 
ravage the ſtates allied with Corinth, 188. ly to Athens, 
ibid. Repreſentations of the Corcyrean depaties, * 
treaty of mutual defence coneluded with Athens, 192. Are de- 
feated by the Corinthians in an obſtinate ſea-fight, ibid. Fac- 
tions generated in Corcyra by Corinthian intrigues, 253.' The 
 demagogues aſſaſſinated, 254. Tumult between the . 
and the Corinthian factions, ibid. Arrival of Nicoftwatus with a 
' ſquadron from Athens, 256. Maffacre of the Lacedemonian 
rtizans, 260, Perfidious cruelty of the Corcyreans, 263. 
Their example encreaſes the horrors of the Peloponneſian war, 


265. 
Cirinthias, their ſituation and charaQter, i. 208, Their political 
evolutions, 210.” og, | 4 
Rupture between the republiè of, and its colony at Cor- 
cyra, ii. 184. The Corinthians undertake the cauſe of Epi- 
damnus, 185. Their fleet defeated by the . 
187. Appeal to Athens; 188. Speech of the Corinthian de- 
-  puties, 190. Defeat the Coreyreans in an obſtinate ſea engage- 
ment, 192. Remonſtrate with the Athenians for afliſting the 


Corcyreans, 194. Encourage a revolt of Macedonia from the 


Athenians, 198. Apply to Sparta for affiſtance, 201. Intrigue 

with, and corrupt their Corcyrean priſoners, 252. Communi- 

ente their diſcontents at the peace between Athens and Sparta ta 
tbe Argives, 307. ed rt 

| Theip 
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Their deſigns againſt Athens diſcovered, iii. 10, Maſſacre of 


the principal citizens, in conſequence of domeſtic factions, 289. 

- The Corinthians prepare to oppoſe the paſſage of Philip of 

1 into Peloponneſus, iv. 152. Philip inſulted at Co- 
rinth, 164, | 7 
Corenea, battle of, between Ageſilaus and the confederate army of 
_ Greeks, iii. 288. "Ef | 
Caſſæans reduced by Alexander the Great, iv. 38. 
Cotys, king of Thrace, his rude way of life, iv. 14. His frantic 
; deluſion; 33. . * 
Courtezans, Grecian, an account of, ii. 185. OR SOR e, 
Craterus ſacceeds Antipater as governor of Macedonia and Greece, 


iv. 374- | 
aus by Philip of Macedon, and called from him Phi- 
li i, iv. . | | | 
* how * ed, and the favourable ſituation of that iſland, i. 28. 
Inſtitutions and manners of the natives, 32. _ | 
Criminal juriſdiction, how exerciſed during the heroic ages of 
Greece, i. 70. PE | | 
Criſa, the republic of, deſcribed, i. 214, Tyrannical impoſitions 
exacted from the pilgrims to Delphi by the Criſſeans, 215. 
They plunder the ſhrine of Delphi, 217.. Siege of Criſſa, 219. 
The water that ſupplied the city poiſoned by Nebros of Cos, 222. 
The city taken and demoliſhed, ibid. Cirrha deſtroyed, and the 
Criſſean community extirpated, 225. | | 
. Critias, chief of the thirty tyrants of Athens, bis character, iii. 100. 
His accuſation of Fheramenes, 106. Orders him to be pat to 
death, 109. Is killed in battle with Thraſybulus, 117. 
Crito, his laſt converſation with Socrates, iii. 1337. ; 
Cre/ſus, the laſt king of Lydia, ſubdues the Afiatic Greeks, i. 302. 
How diſſuaded from attempting naval exploits, 303. His cha- 
rater and ſplendour, 154. His converſation with Solon, 305. 
His extreme ſolicitude for the ſafety of his ſon Atys, and grief 
for his death, 307, Determines to check the progreſs of Cyrns, 
14. Invades Perka, 317. Is defeated by Cyrus, 319. Is rout 
by bim at Sardis, 321. Is taken at Sardis; 325, How treated 
y Cyrus, 327. Reproaches the oracle of Delphi, 329. 
Crotona, when, and by whom built, ii. 11. The manners of the 
citizens of, reformed by the lectures of Pythagoras, 26. War 
between Crotona and Sybaris, 35. edition there, which 9 
. deſtruQtive to the Pythagoreans, 36. The citizens defeated by the 
Locrians and Rhegians, 414. r ee e, $24 
Creſelaus, his principal excellence as a ſculptor, iii. 150. 
Cte/iphon, is proſecuted by Æſchines for his decree ia-honour of De- 
moſthenes, iv. | © 


Curtius, Joints, — of his hiſtory of Alexander the Great, 
IV. 290. Woete. „ wi bh : 
iv. 296 eb e e 
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Cycladus, reduced by Datis and Arta es, the Perfian generals, 
i. 388, Their ved deplorable ſtate, 389. Note. | 
Cynaxa, battle of, between Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Perfia, and 
his brother Cyrus, in. 195. 
Cynoſcephale, battle of, between Pelopidas the Theban general, and 
Alexander king of Theſſaly, iii. 442. . | 
Cyprus, deſcription of that iſland, and its circumſtances, when the 
_. Athenians meditated the conqueſt of it from the Perfians, ii. 75. 
"Succeſsful expedition of Cimon to, 79. 
Cyrenaica, hiſtory of the Greek inhabicants of, 1. 347. How with, 
drawn from the ſphere of Grecian politics, iii. 162. | 
Cyrus, king of Perſia, bis extraction, i. 310. His firft exploits, 313; 
| Deſeats Crœſus king of Lydia, 319. Routs him again at Sardis, 
321. Takes the city of Sardis, 325. His treatment of Crœſus, 
327. His reply to the ſolicitations of the Tonians, 332. His re- 
ply to the Spartan deputies, 337. Befieges Babylon, 342. Re- 
uces it by ſtratagem, 344. His character, 3 5 
Cyrus, fon of Darius Nothus, his interview with Lyſander in Aga 
Minor, iii. 54. Solicits the re-appointment of Lyfander to the 
" command of the Spartan fleet, 81. Diſputes the ſucceſſion of 
his brother Artaxerxes, 178. His character, 180, State of 
Lower Afia under his adminiſtration, 181, His popular conduct, 
182. Procures the aſſiſtance of the Greeks to acquire the empire 
of Perfia, 184. His expedition into Upper Aſia, 185. His in, 
terview with Epyaxa wife of Syenneſis, governor of Cilicia, 187, 
The mutiny of his Grecian troops at Tarſus, appeaſed by the ad- 
_ dreſs of Clearchus, 190. He paſſes the Euphrates, 192. Battle 
of Cynaxa, 195. His death, 197. 2 3% 
Cy:hera, the iſland of, ſubdued by the Athenians under Nicias, 
Hi. 289. | | | So 
Cyzicus, the whole Peloponneſian fleet captured there by Alcibiades, 


„ 


* in. 37. 


Danats, his ſettlement at Argos, i. 8. 

Jarius Codomanus, his acceſſion to the throne of Perſia, iv. 254. 
His inaQtivity during the progreſs of Alexander accounted for, 
256. ColleQts an immenſe army to oppoſe Alexander, 277, 
the indiſcreet march to Iſſus, 282. Diſpoſition of his army at the 
battle of Iſſus, 285. Is routed, 287. His eſcape, ibid. Battle 
of Arbela, 311. His flight, 315. His aſſaſſination, 322. 
——— Hyſtalpes, king of Perſia, his character, i. 349. His re- 

venue and reſources, 352. His expedition into Scythia, 353. 


His exertions to reduce the revolt of Ionia, 374: Takes Mite- 
tus, 380. His attention to the proſperity o 


Ionia after its re- 
. duQtion, 381. His reſentment 2gainſt the Athenians, 383. His 
© inftruCions to Datis and Artaphernes, 387. His onexpected 

| generoſity to his Eretrian priſoners after the battle of Marathon, 
er | | 399» 
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299. His laſt years employed in preparations for another Gre. 
cian expedition, 417. See Xerxes. | 
Darius Nothus, king of Perſia, the firſt acts of his reign, and 
his character, iii. 4. His generals violate the Perfian treaty with 
Athens, 5. Sends his ſon Cyrus into Aſia Minor, 54. His 
death, 177. Ws: . 
Datis and Artapbernet, Perſian generals, their invaſion of Greece, 
i. 386. They reduce the Cyclades, 388. Land ia. Attica, 390, 
Battle of Marathon, 398. 2 
Dead, the memory of thoſe flain in war, how celebrated by the 
Athenians, ii. 222. Note, 6 
Decelia in Attica, fortiſied by Agis king of Sparta, ſi. $4. | 
Decemvirs choſen by the Athenians on the depoſition of e thirty 
tyrants, iii. 119. 
Dedalus the Athenian, and Dedalus of Sicyon, probably confound- 
ed by the Athenian writers, ii. 161. Note. 
Delium, battle of, between the Thebans and Athenians, ii. 291. 
Delpbi, how the oracle there obtained a ſuperior degree of credit 
over other oracles, i. 112. Deſcription of Delphi, ibid. Mode 
of delivering oracles there, 114. Its influence in eſtabliſhing the 
Olympic games and the laws of Sparta, 113. The merchavts 
and pilgrims that reſorted to the city and temple oppreſſed by the 
Criſſeans, 25 The temple plundered by the Criſſeans, 213. 
Command of the oracle on this occaſion, 218. How reſcued 
from the attempt of Xerxes, 463. 187 
The cemple ſeized by the Phocians under Philomelus, iv. 46. 
Demades, his character and oppoſition to Demoſthenes, iv. 74. 
Reprimands the levity of Philip of Macedon after the battle of 
Cheronza, 222, res 8 
Demaratus, joint king of Sparta, is reduced by Cleomenes his aſ- 
ſociate, to take refuge at the court of Perſia, i. 415. His cha- 
rater of the Greeks, in converſation wich Xerxes, 425. Ex- 
plains the character of the Spartans to him, 437. COR, 
Demetrius (Phalerius), the firſt writer who cultivated chronology as 
a ſcience, i. 4. Note. | OAT, 
— bis inſolence to Philip of Macedon, iv. 228. 
emoſthenes, the Athenianſ general, his expedition to Ztolia, it. 
269. Storms Egitium, 271. Defends Naupactus, 272, Sur 
priſes the camp of the Ambraſians, 273, Fortifies Pylus, 275. 
His gallant defence of this port againſt the Spartans, 276. 12 
duces Sphacteria, 284. His operations in Bœotia diſconcerted, 291. 
Carries a reinforcement to Nicias before Syracuſe, 285, He and 
his troops captivated by Gylippus on his retreat from Syracuſe, 
407- Is put to death, 411. | | 
— , the orator, his firſt appearance againſt Philip of Mace - 


don, iv. 61. The motives by which he was actuated, 63. His 
firſt Philippic, 65. Meaſures propoſed by him for reſiſting Phi- 
lip, 98, His military behaviour in Eubœa, 79. His firſt ora- 

. , 1 tion 


X. 


tion in favour of the Olynthians, 81. Cauſe of his partiality to 
Chares, 89. His ſecond oration in behalf of the Olynthians, 
| His third oration for the Olyathians, 95. His quarrel 
with ZEſchines, 110, Diſſenſions between him and his col- 
leagues, ambaſſadors to Philip, 113. ls diſabled by embarraſſ- 
ment from addrefling Philip, 115. His artful behaviour to bis 
affoctates on their return, 116. His ſpeech at the report of the 
' embaſly, 117. Procures himſelf to be joined in another embaſſy 
to Philip, 122. His ſpeech to Philip, 46:4. Is prevented from 
_ declaring his ſentiments to the Athenians by his colleagues, 
132. Adviſes the Athenians not to break their treaty with Phi- 
lip, 144. His celebrated reply to the partizans of Macedon, 
255. Detende the conduct of Diopeithes, 169. Receives Per- 
fan pay to encourage his oppoſition to Philip, 176. Honours 
conferred on him for his ſervices: in Eubcea, 178. Exhorts the 
Athenians to aſſiſt the cities of Propontis, 180. Renews his exhort- 
ations, 184. Detects the plot of Antiphon, 201. His oration on the 
, fJeizing of Elatza by Philip, 214. Perſuades the Thebans to join 
the Athenians to oppoſe Philip, 217. Repairs the walls and 
fortifications of Athens at his own charges, 226, His oration in 
honour of the lain at Cheronza, 229. His maſterly defence 
. againſt Zſchines, 338. His generoſicy to him, id. His ba- 
niſhment and death, 336. | Fi 
Deodatus of Athens oppoſes the cruel reſolution of Cleon againſt 
the captive citizens of Mytilene, ii. 246. His opinion prevails 
to reverſe their doom, 249. ll 
Dere, battle of, between the Spartans and Meſſenians, i. 182. 
Dercyllidas, the Spartan general, his character, iii. 244. His au- 
thority continued on account of his ſucceſſes and judicious im- 
rovement of them, 245. FPFortifies Cherſoneſus againſt the 
hracians, 247. His treaty with Tiſſaphernes, ibid. _ Defends 
Abydus againſt the attempts of Conon and Pharnabazus, 292. 
Defign, hiſtory of the arts of, ii. 159. State of, in the age of Alex- 
ander the Great, iv. 406 8 
Dido, probably cotemporary with Eneas, ii. 2. Nate. 
Diogenes, the ey nie, ridicules the efforts of the Corinthians to oppoſe 
Philip of Macedon, iv. 152. Is viſited by Alexander king of 
ä III | 
Diognotus diſpoſes Pauſanias to protect Thraſybulus again the arms 
lein | 
Diomeden, the Athenian admiral, his ſpeech before his execution, 
Dioneces the Spartan, his memorable ,obſervation at the battle of 
Thermopylz, i. 449. e eee 
Dioayſius of Sytacuſe, bis firſt riſe and character, iii. 171. His 
_ artful bſurpation of the. government,.172,, His unſucceſsful at - 
temptt for literary fame at the Olympic games, 173. * 
| EE _ way 
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why his character has been tranſmitted don in ſo odioun a light, 
174. 

Diony/ius the younger, his character, iii. 175. His tyranay abo- 
liſhed by Timoleon, 176. 

, a Phoczan, his advice at a council of war on board the 
Grecian fleet ſent to relieve Miletus, i. 378. His ineffectual 
efforts to introduce active diſcipline in the fleet, 379. Betakes 
himſelf to piracy, 381. | 

——= of Halicarnafſes, bis diſtin tions in the N of ſtyle, 
i. 239. Notes. 

Dial. es, an Athenian general, ſent into Thrace, his | 

exertions againſt Philip of Macedon, iv. 167. His conduct de- 
 fended by Demolthenes, 169. Is defeated and killed by Philip, 
182. 

Dodona, origin of the oracle there, i. 110. 

Dorians, their origin and derivation of their name, i. 8. E 
as auxiharies to the Heracleide, 96. ' Eſtabliſh themſelves ia 
Peloponneſus, 98. Migration of, 103. Why not alarmed at 
the progreſs of Cyrus, 334. 

Review of their circumſtances at the time of their emigration to 

Magna Grecia, ii. 16. 

Draco, the lawgiver of Athens, character of him and his intim; 

tions, it. 105. 
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E 
Education, the main objedts of, during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 
36. How regulated by Lycurgus at —— 143+ 
By Solon at ei ii, 118. The plan of, mad to the 
: Pythagorean ſchool, 
enen = Egyptians, — * unqualified for reliſhing or improving 
-- muſic, i. 237. A ſettlement of Grecian pirates eſtabliſhed in 
Egypt, 345. Is reduced by Cambyſes, 347. 
Revolt of, under Inarus, ii. 76, The arts of deſign early cul- 
tivated there, 160. 
Ready ſubmiſſion of that country to Alexander the Great, iv. 
O4+ The city of Alexandria founded, - 305. Hiſtory of, ſub- 
* vent to Alexander, 398. 
Biva, the fortreſs of, gallantly defended by Ariſtomenes the Meſſe- 
nian, i. 192. Is ſorpriſed by the Spartans, 1965. 
Flatæa ſeized by Philip of Macedon, iv. 212. 
#legy, — poetry, to what purpoſes principally applied by the 
ö reeks, i. 288. 
Fleuſinian — the celebration of, at Athens deſcribed, iii. 46. 
Requiſites for initiation into them, 47- The proceſſion of, con- 
, _ ducted by Alcibiades, 38. 
Elis, the republic of, contraſted vich that of Sparta, i. 211. N 
The Elians deſtroy Piſa, and adorn me ne the Olym- 
pian Jupiter, i ii. 86. 2 
© HL The 
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.**, The Elians feebly aſſiſt the Spartans againſt the Athenians, iii. 
159. Elis invaded by the Spartans, 160. The Elians ſubju- 

gated by the Spartans, 161. The Elian territory invaded by the 
Arcadians, who ſeize Olympia, and celebrate the games, 445- 

The city reſtored to them, 449. — 2 

Enbarmonic genus of Grecian muſic, by whom invented, i. 242. 

£Ennivs, his conciſe enumeration of the principal Greek and Roman 
divinities, i. 63. Note. | 


_ Folians, their origin, i. 5. Eolia ſettled by Peloponneſian fugi- 


tives, 99. Confederacy of the Eolians againſt Cyrus, 333. 
\Fpaminondas, his character, and the ſhare he took in Pelopidas's 
» conſpiracy, iii. 339. Appears at the Grecian congreſs at Sparta 
as the Theban deputy, 353. His demands, 356. Reflections 
on his conduct, 358. Aſſembles the Theban forces on the 
heights before the plain of LeuQra, 365. Diſpoſition of his 
troops appoſed to Cleombrotus, 367. Battle of LeyQtra, 368. 
- + Ravages Laconia, and rebuilds Meſſené, 401. His motives for 
.- evacuating Laconia, 404. Is tried for his conduct, and bis de- 
fence before the Theban aſſembly, 408. Marches againſt Co- 
© xinth, 408. Is again diſgraced, 409. Delivers Pelopidas from 
the hands of Alexander king of Theſſaly, 420, Compels the 
Achzans to accept the Theban alliance, 429. Aims to render 
Thebes miſtreſs of the ſea, 440. His attempt to ſurpriſe Sparta, 
454- Attempts Mantinza, 455. His victory before that city, 
— 557 His death, 460. His charaQer, 4. 
Ezhialtes, an agent employed by Pericles to undermine the amho- 
. rity of the ſevate and Ateopagus at Athens, ii. 121. 
Epbori, inſtituted by Lycurgus at Sparta, the nature of their office, 
j. 130. N 
Eyialtes, his treachery to the Greek defenders of the ſtraits of 
Thermopylz, i. 440. « 14.5 arc? 
Epicides,” his oppofition to Themiſtocles filenced by a bribe, i. 430. 
Epicurus, account of his philoſophy, iv. 447. His character, 449- 
Efidamms, the citizens of, apply to Corinth for protection againſt 
the Tavlantii, ii. 185. Submits to the Corcyreans on the de- 
feat of the Corinthian fleet, 187. TY | 
Epol6 and Iambic, the diftinQion between, . 263. 21 
Epyaxa, wife of Syenneſis, governor of Cilicia, mediates between 
Cyrus prince of Perfia aud her huſband, iii. 187. REC 
"Equeftrian exerciſes at the ancient public games, deſcribed, i. 231. 
Eretria, naval engagement there, between the Peloponneſian and 
.. the Athenian fleets, iii. 33. bs 0 h 
Eſculapius engages in the Argonantic expedition, i. 21. 
Eteacles and Polynices, the "ſons of Oedipus, hiſtory of, i. 25, 
Etronicus, his ſtratagem to preſerve the Peloponeſian fleet after the 
defeat of Callicraudas; itt» 72. | His addreſs in quelling a mutiny 
among his ſeamen, 80. Gn n n . 
ea] 44 Evageras, 


* 
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Evagoras, king of Cyprus, his hiſtory and ebaradter, iii. 279. He 
attachment to Athens and friendſhip for Conon, 280. Revolte 


againſt the Perſians, 304. Is reduced to become tributary to 
Perſia, 308. ; | 66:3 (244 8 


Fuabæœa, the iſland of, reduced by the Perſians, i. 389. rm zi! 
State of that iſtand, after the expulſion of the Thebans, e. 
75. 'The- intrigues of Philip of Macedon there, 767. "Philip 
expels the Athenians, 104. The Macedonians expelled by Pho- 
cion and Demoſthenes, 177. * 
Euda mi das, his expedition to Macedon, iii. 425. | 
Euepbnus the Lacedemonian, his perfidy, and the fatal conſequences 
of it, i. 189. $i »4 
Eumenes, 8 to Alexander the Great, his character, iv. 379. 
Euphacs, king of Meſſené, his advice on the treacherous hoftilicies 
of the Spartans, i. 163, His exbortation to his forces, 167. 
His indeciſive battle with the Spartans, 168. His humane ex- 
poſition of the oracular demand of a virgin ſacrifice, 174 His 
death, 175. ; 


Euphemus, the orator, his reply to Hermocrates at Camerina, ii. 


374+ - 
Euphranor, the Corinthian painter, his great character, and prin- 

cipal works, iii. 491. | : 
Euphrates, the inundations of, reſtrained by Alexander the Great, 
. 371. | . 


Euphron, uſurps the government of Sicyon, iii. 431. Is afſaffinared, 


433+ 3 
Eupompus, the Grecian painter, forms a new ſchool at Sicyon, iii. 49. 
Euripides completes the Grecian tragedy, by perfecting the chorus, 

ii. 140. His character, 142. | | 


Exridice, queen of Macedonia, ſolicits the aſſiſtance of Iphierates 
in behalf of her ſons, iv. 8. wy | 
Eurylochus, a Theſſalian prince, commands the Amphictyonie army 
ſent againſt Criffa, i. 219. His army diſtreſſed by peſtilence, 

220. Takes and deſtroys the city, 221. | | 
Eurymedon conducts an Athenian fleet to the aſſiſtance of Coreyra, 
11, 260. Concurs in the perfidious- cruelty of the Corcyrean 
parties, 264. | | | | 
| : —, the Perſian camp there ſurpriſed and taken by Cimon, 


ii. 73. | 
Faxine Sea, the ſouthern coaſt of, iii. 223. Xenophon propoſes to 
* ſettle his Grecian troops there, 231. * wy | 


& 


Fables, current leffons of morality in the early ages of Greece and 
Rome, ii. 128. af p42 _ n * 


Gallies of the ancients, the true diſpoſition of the rowers deſcribed, 
i. 208, Note, Skilful management of them in battle, 379. , 
15 


IN DEX. 
Games, public, why inſtituted by the ancient Greeks, i. FO" 1 
Gaza, taken by Alexander the Great, after a deſperate defence, 
iv. 302. 
Gala of Agrigentum, his riches and ſplendid mode of life, iii. 168. 
His miſerable death, 170. | | 
Gelon, king of Syracuſe, his character, ii. 36. His firatagem to 
deſtroy Hamilcar, and his Carthaginian fleet, 37, Dictates the 
terms of peace to Carthage, 39. 
Grogrephy, improved by the expedition of Alexander the Great to 
the Eaſt, iv. bs 
Germans, as 4 by Tacitus, com compared with the Greeks as de- 
ſcribed by Homer, i. 51. Their CIR dark and gloomy, 
2. 
ciar, king of the Tavlantii, takes arms againſt Alexander kiog. 
of Macedon, iv. 245. Is defeated by him, 246, 
„* of = ancient recks, the origin and number of, accounted 
r, i. 62. 
Gongylus, the Corinthian, brings news of relief to the beſieged Sy- 
_ racuſans, it. 377. 
Gordius, his hiſtory, iv. 274. His famous knot untied or cut by 
Alexander the Great, 275. 
Gorgias. of Leontium applies to Athens for protection againſt the 
uſurpations of Syracuſe, ii. 337. 
Granicus, battle of, between Alexander the Great and the Perſians, 
iv. 258. 
Grace, the antient hiſtory of, not ſo imperſect as wight be ex- 
pected, i. 2. Characters of the early Greek hiſtorians, 3. Note. 
"raditionary accounts of the origin of the Greeks, 4. The Do- 
rians, Eolians, and Ionians, 5. Arrival of colonies from Egypt 
and the Eaſt, 6. Source of the Greek theology, 7. The Pha» 
nician alphabet introduced, 10. The ancient. mode of barter, 
bid. Ho peopled by colonies from the few original eſtabliſh- 
ments, 13. Happy ſituation of this country for commerce, 16. 
Circumſtances which retarded the progreſs of ſociety in, ibid. 
Piratical invaſions by ſea, and rapacious inroads by land, 17. Ori- 
ein of the Ampbidyonie council, 19. Argbnautic expedition, 
20. The obj-@ and conſequences of this expedition, 22. The. 
| heroic. ages, 23, The war of Thebes, 25; Improvements in 
domeftic policy, 32. Its ſtrength and reſources, 34. Deſcrip- 
tion and extent of the country; ibid. Review of the ſorce _ 
againſt. Troy, 37. Cauſes of the Trajan war, 40. Hiſtory 
that war, 44. Calamitous return of the Greeks after the deſtruc. 
tion of Troy, 47. Inquiry: into che juſtice of the encomium 
0 by the Greeks on their own country, 49. Compariſon be- 
- tweentthe Greeks of the deroic-ages and the Germans, as deſcribed 
by Tacitus, 51. The ſanctions of their religion, 54, The mo- 
ral yendency and doctrine of futurity is their religion, aſſerted ig 
oppoftion to late inguirers, -56. Infecace of religion on the 
: political 


8 
* 
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political ſlate of, 68. The ſtates of, "during the heroic ayes, 
rather republics than monarchies, 66. Their civil regulations, 
70. Marriage, 73. Parental affeQtion, 77. Military arts, 79. 
Arts of peace, 83. Agriculture, ibid. Mechanical” arts, 84. 
Fine arts, ibid. Sciences, 86. Education, ibid. Amuſements, 
87. General eftimate of manners and inſtitutions during the he- 
roic ages, 88. Diſtractions that enſued after the deſtruction of 
Troy, 91. Caules of the migrations of the Hellenic tribes, 93. 
The Heracleidz efiabliſh themſelves in Peloponneſus, 96. Di- 
viſion of their conqueſts, 97. Rivalſhip between the Ionians and 
Dorians, 100. The Tonic migration, 101. Progreſs of coloni- - 
zation, 102. Doric migration,'103. View of the Afiaticicolo- 
nies, ibid. Abolition of monarchy in Greece, 105. Origin of 
oracles; 109. Account of that at Delphi, 112. -Efſtabliſhmene 
of the Olympic games, 118. The poems of Homer collected by 
. Lycargus, 124. Laws of Sparta, 129. State of Greece after 
the abolition of monarchies, 153. War between the Spartans 
and Meflenians, 258. State of, at the cloſe of the firſt Mefſenian 
War, 177. Second Meſlenian war, 182. State of Pelopanneſus 
after the conqueſt of Meſſenis, 207. State of the northern re- 
ublics and colonies, 212. Cauſes of the ſacred war traced, 216. 
e ſhrine of Delphi plundered by the Criſſeans, 217. Princi- 
pal events of the ſacred war, 218. Inſtitation of the Pythian 
games, 226, Gymnaſtic exerciſes, 229. Equeſtrian "exerciſes, 
231. The Grecian muſic deſcribed, 233. Cauſes of the per- 
ſection of the Greek language and muſic, 238. Grecian poetry 
and poets, 248. State of the Greek colonies in Europe and 
Africa, 289. In Aſia, 290. Hiſtory of Lydia, 296. Ionia over- 
run by the Perſians, 337. Revolt of the Ionians againſt the Per- 
ſian government, 357. Conſtitution of Athens, as regulated by 
Solon, 361. Rapid ſucceſſes of the Athenians after the eſta- 
dliſhment of a democracy, 364. Siege of Miletus by the Per- 
fians, 373. Defeat of the fleet ſent to relieve Miletus, and loſs 
of that city, 380, Three diſtin periods into which the hiſtory 
of the Perſian invaſion may be divided, 384. The Cyclades re- 
duced, 388. Battle of Marathon, 397. State of the ſeveral 
| on at the time of the invaſion of Xerxes, 414. Meaſures 
taken by the Grecian ftates to reſiſt the invader, 426. Battle of 
Thermopylz, 447. Firſt ſea-fight at Artemiſium, 455, The ſe- 
cond, 457. Attica over-run' by Xerxes, 464. Batile of Sala- 
mis, 475. Retreat of - Xerxes, 479. Battle of Platza; 505. 
Battle of Mycale, 611. | | 
State of Greece 87 the event of this battle, ii. 1. Hiſtory of 
the colonization of Magna Grzcia, 9. Wiſdom of the Achæan 
laws, 14. Life of Pythagoras the — of Samos, 19. 
Proſperity of the Athenians, 43. Treachery of Pauſanias, — 
3 


Baniſhment and death of Themzſtocles, 65. Death of Ariſt 
and elevation of Cimon to the command of the Grecian 3 
DXA 7» 
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67. Pence concluded between Artaxerxes and the Athenians, 86. 
_ Obſtacles to a general and laſting confederacy of the Grecian 
. ſtates, 81. The city of Sparta deſtroyed by an earthquake, 84. 
Third Meſſenian war, 45/4. Commotions among the Grecian 
| Rates, 8g. The famous truce of thirty years, 94. Character of 

Draco and his laws, 105. Review of the inſtitutions of Solon, 
106. | Hiſtory of the Greek philoſophy, 127. Tragedy, 139. 
Comedy, 143. The Grecian feſtivals, 150. Condition of the 
Srecian women, 182. The courtezans, 1556. Superiority of the 


. Greeks in the arts of deſigu, 158. Review of the moſt diſtin · 


iſhed. Grecian artiſts and their works, 170. Hiſtory of-the Pe- 
- Joponnefian war, 181. Sentiments of the Lacedemonian allies 
on the peace between Athens and Sparta, 305, The war re- 
newed, 318. Athenian expedition to Sicily, 350.  Diſaſtrous 
event of this undertaking, 401. _—_— 

General combination of the (Grecian ſtates , againſt Athens, 


* zii. 3. The treaty. with Athens violated by the Perſians, 5. The 


preparations of the Peloponneſians to aſſiſt the revolt of the Aſia- 
tic dependencies of Athens, 8. Battle of Miletus, 11. The 
democracy of Athens overturned, and the government of the 
four hundred ſormed. 24. The democracy reſtored at Athens, 
33. Account of the Eleuſiniau myſteries, 46. Athens beſieged 
| by Lyſander, 90. Athens taken and diſmantled, 94. 1 Cracl 
oppreſſion of the Spartan government. over the conquered. pro- 
vinces, 98. The thirty; tyrants of Athens, 100. Aecuſation 
and death of Socrates, 129. His principal. folowers, 147. State 
of ſine arts at this time, 149. The Elians ſabjugated by the Spar- 
tans, 161. The Meſſenians driven from Greece, by the Spar- 
rans, ibid. How. Sicily was detached from a dependance on 
SGteece, 162. Memorable retreat of the Greeks from Aſia, un- 
der the conduct of Xenophon and Cheiriſophus, 211. War be- 
tween Artaxerxes and Sparta, 241. , A, jealouſy of the Spartan 
power entertained by the Grecian ſtates, excited. by the intrigues 
of Tixhrauſtes, 267. A league ſormed againſt Sparta, 275. The 
walls of Athens rebuilt by Conon, The terms of a general 
peace, dictated by Artaxerxes, 304. 5 — this peace, 309. 
War in Macedon, 323. The citadel of {Thebes ſeised by the 
Spartans, 331. The demacracy in Thebes re ſlored by Pelopidas, 
340. Congress held at Sparta vader the influence of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, 352. Battle of Leuctra, 368. State of Greece, after ibis 
battle, 374. State of Theſſaly, 877+ State of Greece * oi wk aſſaſ- 
fination of Jaſon of Pherz, 389. Alliance between Athens and 


+» Sparta; 397. 406. A general congreſs of the Grecian ſtates at the 


court of Artaxerxes,'423-.Buttheratification of the treaty concluded 
there, refuſed by the Gtecians at home, 426. Battle of Mantinæa, 
159. State of Greece after that battle, 465. Abuſes of judiciary 
_ in the Greek republics, 470. Abuſes of the theatre, .45 2. 
Tae ſocial war of Athens, 480. State of philoſophy at e 
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486. Statuary, 487. Painting, 459. N N 49%. Xe - 
nophon, ibid. Plato, o. 


Hiſtory of Macedon, iv. 2. The ſacred. war againſt Phocis, | 
44. Philip ſtopped at che ſtraits of Thermopylæ, 61. Macedon 


declared a member of the Hellenic body, 143. Philip declared 


general of che Ampbictyone, 197. Battle of Cheronza, 218. 


Nature and extent of Philip's authority in Greece, 232. Death 

of Philip and acceſfion of Alexander, 237. - DeliruQtion of 

Thebes by Alexander, 248. Commotions in, checked by Anti- 

pater, 333. Remains in * during the remainder of Alexan- 
| _ s reign, 334. State 


33 398. Note. State of, after the death of Alexander, 


during the latter years of Alexander, 
Beach uf Alexander, 383. Great extent of the Greek 


* 


400.” State of literature, 402. - Muſic, 408. Arts of deſign, 


«bid. Geography, aſtronomy, and naturzl hiſtory, 409. Works 
of Ariſtotle, 411. The Peripatetics, 419. Philoſophical tenets 
of Ariſtotle, 430: Tenets of the Stoics,. 433+ Tenets of Epi- 
curus, 447. Of Pyrrho, 449. 

Gryllus, the ſon of Xenophon, ſuppoſed to have killed Epaminon- 
das, iii. 460. Note. 

Guiſchard, his remarks on the difference of wel between the an- 
cients aud the moderns, iv. 316. Note. 

Gyges,/ how he obtained the crown of Lydia, i. 296. 
Gy/ippms, the Spartan commander, his timely arrival to the relief of 

ide beſieged Syracuſans, ii 378. Defeats the Athenians in a 


ſally, 379. Defeats them in a general engagement, 387. Cap- 


tures Demoſthenes and his yo on their retreat om Syracoie, 
406. And Nicias, 409. 
Cans; exerciſes 1 in the Giecian games nale i. 226. X 


H * 

— by 5 but all . the Thebans, iii. 
271. Lyſander defeated and killed before the town, 272. 

Halicarnaſſas, beſieged by Alexander the Great, | iv. wp he town 
taken and demoliſhed, 268, _ x2 54 

Hamilcar; his invaſion of Sicily, and take: i 1. 37. | 

Hannibal, undertakes the conqueſt of Sicily, ni. * Is, with the 
grenteſt portion of his troops, deſtroyed by the peſtilence. 163.5 

Happineſs, how eſtimated by Solon the Athenian ſage, i. 306. 

er, commander of the Phocian detachment ſent to * 
army of Mardonius, his * behaviour on his M reception by 
that general, i. 495. 

Harpagus, a Mede, his Qratagem to give Cyrus an l in 
battle over Crceſus, i. 320. Reduces the countries of Lower Aſia 
for en 337- T akes Phocza abandoned by its inkabltants, 
139; 

palus, governor of Babylon * Alexander the Great, his un- 
2 treachery, iv. * 
Yor. IV. Ii 


Hecatonpolis, 


ID . 
Heeatinpolis, the ancient name of Laconia, i. 1585. 
Hecatus, the diviner, his politic advice to the Spartans at the ſur | 
priſe of Eira, i. 198. 
Hegaſandridas commands a Peloponneſian fleet ſent to the Athenian 
oaſt, iii. 32. Defeats the Athenians at Eretria, 33. | 
Hegelochus, the Athenian general, protects Mantinza againſt the 
turpriſe attempted by Epaminondas, iii. 456, 
Helen, the motive that ſuggeſted the rape of, i. 40. Hiſtory of, 
41. Is married to Menelaos, ibid. Elopes with Paris, ibid. 15 
recovered on the deſtruction of Troy, 47. Inſtance of her Pere 
ſonal attentions, 324. Morte. 
Hellebore, a plant anciently cultivated and prepared at Criſſa for 
medicinal uſe, i. 214. 
Hellenes, their origin, i. 5. Diffuſe their colonies and language 
over Greece, 13. Cavies of the migrations of the Hellenic tribe. 
after the Trojan war, 93. 
Helots, in Sparta, who comprehended under that appellation, 5. I 36. 

' How they were reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, 157, Conſpire with 
the Partheniz to revenge their common ſofferings, 179. The- 
Mefſenians reduced to the fame degree of ſervitude with them, 211. 

Revolt of them and the Mefſenians, termed the tbird Meiſe- 
nian war, ii. 84. 'They are received by the Athenians on the re- 
duction of Ithome, 85. Cruel treatment of, by the Spartans, 
6 294: Are armed by the Spartans at the renewa] of the elopon- 

an war, 318. 

Hepbeſt ien, 4 ler of Alexander the Great, is miſtaken for 
kim by Darius's mother, Siſygambis, iv. 289. Marries Darius“ 

davghter, Drypetis, 375. His death, 376. f 
Heracleidæ expelled by the Pelopidæ, 45 received iu to a . a 
Their invaſion of, and eftabliſhment in Peloponneſas, 96. 
Their diviſion of their conqueſts, 97. | 
Hermocrates, procures à general congreſs of the Sicilian, ſtates, on 
the interference of the Athenians in the affairs of that iſland, i ii. 
338. Animates his countrymen to defend Syracuſe againſt the 
Athenians, 364. He ſolicits aid from the city of Camerina. 372» 
His works of defence againſt the approaches of the beſiegers, 376. 
-Defears the Athevian fleet, 382. His ſcheme to prevent the re- 
treat of the Athenian gallies, 393. Another ſcheme to retard 
their final retreat, 400. 

Burns his ſhips, to prevent the capture of them by the Atheni- 
ane, iii. 37. Is baniſhed by the Syracuſans, but receives teſtimonies 
of love and reſpect from his ſoldiers and ſailors, 38. His death, 
170 

Hermolane, account of his conſpiracy india Alexander the Great, 
iv. 388. Note. 

Herodotus, his character and rank as a writer, i. 3. Note, His 
- work the intermediate ſhade between poetry and hiſtory, 105. 
Note. His account of the times of Hemer and Heſiod, 250. 
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IN D R x. 
Nate. His hiſtory of Cyrus preferable to that of os cage 313. 
ate. His 


Note. His encomium on the climate of lonia, 333. 
account of the doctrines of Zoroaſter, 349. 

_ a as an hiſtorian, iii. 152. Compared with Thu- 
cydides, 150. ; 3:3. DG A. | : 

Heroic ages of Greece, a review of, i. 23. In religion, 52. In 
«policy, 66. Ia natural affections, 72. In war, 79, In arts, 84. 

Sciences, 86. Education, ibid. Amuſements, 87. General 

_ eſtimate of manners and inſtitutions, 88. 

Hefiod, his account of the number of the heathen divinities, i. 62. 

Hexameter thought to be the only kind of verfe known in the time 
of Homer, i. 249. Note. f 

Hieron, king of Syracuſe, his reign, ii. 335. . 

Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, his character, ii. 117. 

Hippias, king of Athens, expelled for his oppreſſive government, 
1. 364, 265. Note. Abortive attempt of the Spartans to reſtore. 
him, 366. Applies to the Perſians, 368. Is killed at the battle 
of Marathon, 399. . 

Hippocrates, the phy ſician, the letters under his name, giving an 
FN of the plague of Athens, ſhewn to be ſpurious, ii. 225. 

ofe. | 
—— —, the Athenian general, defeated at Delium by the 
''Thebans, ii. 292. 1 

Hippodrome, for equeſtrian exerciſes, at the ancient public games, 
its ſize, i. 231. | : 

Hiſftieus, Wings of Miletus, oppoſes the ſcheme of cutting off 
the retreat of Darius Hyſtsſpes from Scythia, i. 355. Attaches 
himſelf to Darius, 386. His ſcheme to withdraw himſelf, ibid. 
Is commiſſioned by Darius to aſſiſt in cruſhing the revolt in Ionia, 
374. His intrignes and death, 375. f 

Homer, his poems illuſtrate the obſcure antiquities of bis country. 
i. 4+ His account of the ancient Greek method of barter, 11. 
Note. His poems long an authority to ſettle difpated boundaries, 
70 Inquiry into his authority as an hiſtorian, 49. His mytho- 
logy conformable to popular belief, 51. Remark on his deſerip- 
tion of the ſhield of Achilles, 68. Note. | Exhibits moving 
ſcenes of conjogal affection, 77. His account of the ſtate of 

arts, 83. His poems collected by Lycurgus, and brought to 
Fei 125. The time when he lived aſcertained, ibid. 
Note.. 250. Note. © : | 

Honour, the modern point of, unknown to the Greeks, and of Scy- 
thian origin, i. 282. 

Horſe-races, why not ſo early practiſed as chariot - races at the Gre- 
cian public games, i. 232. ö | 

Hume, Mr. his encomium on the Roman laws, i. 104. Note. 

Hydaſpert, paſſage of Alexander the Great over that river, iv. 347- 
Porus defeated by Alexander, 351. Alexancer's paſſage down 


that river, 363. / 
Iiz Hyperidis, 


NID RE, 


Hyþerides, decree paſſed at Athens, on his motion, in e 
ol che defeat at Cheronza, iv. 225. 


. I. 

Tambic, 1 epode, the diſtinction 1 i. 263. 

IJlen vhdertakes the Argonautic expedition, i. 20. 

—— of Pherz, his character and fortunes, iii. 377. Conference 
'berween him and Polydamas, 378. Is declared captain-general 
of the Theſſalians, 380. Hie conqueſts, 381. Courts an 

alliance with Thebes, 383. His views in mediating a troce' 
between Thebes and Sparta, 384. Circumſtances of h's rar 

tion, 388. 

Ideas, Plary 's doctrine of, iii. 50g. | 

lnarus, a Lybian chief, heads a revolt of the E4yptians vb 0 
taxerxes, ii. 76. 

Iidia, an expedition to, undertaken by Alexander the Great, iv. 
339. The expedition-of Bacchus to, inquired into, 344. . 

Infantry more uſeful in war than cavalry, i. 312. 

Iaberitance, the law of, during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 

lonia, the original inhabitants of, i. 5. Is ſettled by Grecian . 
tives under Neleus and Androclus, the younger ſons of Codrus 

king of Attica, tor. Their proſperity there, 104. 292. Their 
ſucceſsful cultivation of arts, 293. The Ionians ſolicit the 
«Friendſhip of Cyrus, with his anſwer, 332. The Ionian confe- . 
2 deracy, 333. Application to the mother- country for aſſiſtance, 
335. Is over-run by the Perfians, 337. Revolt of, againſt the 
Perſaus, 257. Are aſſiſted by the Athenians, 369. But at 
length deferred by them, 372. Formidable exertions of the 
Perſians to ſoppreſs them, ibid. Siege of Miletus, 373. De- 
feat the Grecian fleet, but loſe that city, 380. Pie country 
' recovers its proſperity under the Perſian government, 381. Their 
ſhips deſert from the Perſians at the battle o qe bt th 
+ Battle of Myca'e; 511. 0 
© Great progre(s of the fine arts there, " 62. 

Tofephur, the' authenticity of his biſtory of the Jaws! defeated tf. 
21. Nee.  Renſons* for diſerediting his account of the journey 

of Alexander the Gteat to Jeruſalem, iv. 301. Norte. 

1 bicrates, commands the Gretian auxiliaries ſent to Perſia, but re ; 
turns diſgoſted at the ſervice, if. 351. Is ſent with an army to 
aſſiſt the Spartans againſt the Theban inva font 401. His con- 

duct cenſored, 304. Is accuſed by Chatus, and tried for failure 
of doty, 482. Dies in exile, 483. 

Ig hirus iuſtitutes the regular celebration of the Olywpic games, i. 
118. 

Iren, its oſeſulneſs a0 ſeareĩty rendered it, in ezely: times, a very 
convenient meaſure of exchange, i. 434. The coinage of it, 
therefore, into money at Sparta, not improbable, 1604. 


3  {/adusy 
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- T/adas, a Spartan, romantic ſtory told of, by Plutarch, iii. 455. 
More. 8 

Iſcbylus, his deſperate defence of Sciritis againſt the Arcadians, ili. 

8 his encomium on Pythagoras, how to be underſtood, ii. 22. 
Note. 

His charadter of the Eleuſinian myſteries, iii. 47. Note. His 
character of the ariſtoeratical factions ſupported by Lyſander, 99. 
Mete. His character as an orator, 501, Motives of his conduct 
in reference to Philip of Macedon, 502. 

Tus diſpoſition of the Macedonian and Perſian armies, moo to 
'the battle of, iv. 284. The Perſians defeated, 287. 

Jthome, maintained by the Meſſenians wa wht: the. Spartans, i i. 1 71. 
Is reduced by the Spartans, 176. 

© | 'Dhe- fortreſs of, ſeized by the Helots, on the deſtrudtion of 

—— ag by an cartignane, | ii. 84. Long ſiege and reduction of, | 
83 

Fal, the temple of, at Olympia, deſcribed, ii. $6. Comperifon 
of, with other Grecian temples, 59. The temple of, in Agn- 
gentum, deſcribed, iii. 167. 

(Ammon), the ſituation of the oracle of, deſcribed, iv. 306. 
Is viſited by Alexander the Great, 307, 

Juli, his character of Arrybus, the grandfather of mus, iii. 
382 Note, 

ere we his ſatires e i. 421. Note. 


HIT K 
Knowledge 'homen; eee of the origin of, iii. 512. 


. L | 

r i. 1 1155 See Sparta. 

Lacrines, a Spartan deputy, his declaration to Cyros king of Perſia 

: ' 1. 

Lamac nk his advice to the Athenian commanders of the arma- 
ment ſent to Sicily, ii. 354. Is killed before Syracuſe, 376. 

Lampſacus is taken by Lyſander, the Peloponneſian admiral, iii. 82. 

Lund, an idea of property in, one of ihe moſt important ſteps in 
the progreſs of ſociety, i. 12. Diſputed boundaries of, in Greece, 
long ſettled by the authority of Homer's poems, 36. How culti- 
vated in Greece, during the heroic! ages, 67. How divided in 

Sparta, by the laws of Lycurgus, 132. 

' Langarus, chief of the Agrians, aſſiſts Alexander in 1 return to 
Pella, iv. 245. 

Language, general compariſon. between that of Greece and that of 
the' Orientals, i. 15. Note, Cavſes of the perfection of the 
Greek language, 238. Connection between the melody of lau- 
guage and that of muſic, 243. ä 

Lasccoon, the fine expreſſion in this piece of ſculpture, i ii. 177; 
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Lariſa, 
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Larifſs, vigorous defence of, againſt Thimbron, iii. 244+ Is redu- 
ced by Dercyllidas, ibid. . 
Leadamas, commander of an Athenian convoy of proviſions to Se- 
Iymbria, ſeized by the Macedonians, iv. 182. The ſhips re- 
ſtored by Philip, 183. t A2 di ans 
Leonidas ſucceeds to the throne of Sparta, i. 416. Commands the 
Peloponneſians in the. ſtraits of Thermopyle, 432. Repels 
the attacks of the Perſians, 439. His magnanimity on diſcover- 
ing the treachery of Epialtes, 444. Surpriſes the Perſian camp 
in the night, 446. Is killed in che memorable battle of Ther- 
mopylz, 449. 11 | 
Leontiades, betrays the citadel of Thebes to Phœbidas the Spartan 
geperal, iii. 330. Is killed by Pelopidas, 338. 8 
Leotyebidis, the reputed fon of Agis kiag of Sparta, his doubt ful 
legitimacy, iii. 13. His preteuſions to the crown of Sparta diſ- 
puted by Ageſilaus, 249- W cle 33 band 
Leſbos, deſcription and hiſtory of that iſland, ii. 234. Its political 
connection with Athens, 236. Meaſures taken by the Leſbians 
preparatory to a revolt, 237. They join the confederacy againſt 
Athens, 239. Siege of Mytilene, bid. The city ſurrenders, 
242. Treatment of the iobabitaats, 2504 
Leu&ra, the Spartan forces ailemble on the plain of, iii. 364. 
Battle there againſt the Thebans, 367. tl An 
Literature, ſtate of, in Greece, at the cloſe of the ſocial war of 
Athens, iii. 497+ * þ ' * 0 MATCH? «Lid aY ; 
——— > late of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv. 402. 
Lucian, his encomium on the Cnidian Venvs, iii. 488. | 
Lycomedes, the leader of the Arcadiang, defeats and kills Polytro- 
pos the Spartan general, iii. 391. His character, 409. His 
ſpirited addreſs to his country men, 410. Is defeated by Archi- 
damus, 412. His firm oppoſition to Pelopidas's tręgty, 427. 
Effects a peace between the Arcadians and the Athenians, 434 
Lycurgus, the Spartan legiſlator, regulates the athletic exerciſes in 
the Olympic.games, i. 120. State of Greece in his age, 122. 
Occaſion of bis travelling, 124. Col leds the poems of Homer, 
and brings them to Sparta, ibid. Circumſtances that recom- 
mended theſe compoſitions to hie notice, 126. The main ob- 
jects of his legiſlation, 127. His favourable reception at Delphi, 
128. His regulations for the diſtribution of political power, 
129. LIaſlitutes the Ephori, 130. His laws concerning pro- 
perty, 131. Introduces iron money, 133. Effects of his inſti- 
tutions, ibid. His laws compriſed in memorial verſes, 136. His 
expedients to encourage population, 139. His care of the 
women, 141. Of education, 143. Coincidence of his iaſtitu · 
tions with thoſe of the heroic ages, 148. Cauſes which ander- 
. mined his inſtitutions, 150. Huw expedicnt to bind the Spartans 
to. preſerve his laws, 152. Jas: | exe Dr 
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Conformity between his inſtitutions and thoſe of Pythagoras, 


Il, * ” 

Fn +; the orator, ſtimulates the Athenians to put to death their 
general Lyficles, iv. 226. 1 
Lydia, its ancient limits, i. 295. Brief biſtory of, 296. Sardis 

taken by Cyrus, 325. | . 
Ly/ander, commander of the Peloponneſian forces, his character, 
in. 52, His conference with Cyrus, the fon Darius, 54- 
Procures an avgmentation of pay for the Grecian ſeamen, 58. 
Defeats the Athenian fleet in the abſence of Alcibiabes, 60. His 
capacity for party intrigues, 62. Is ſucceeded by Callicratidas, 
65, Reſumes the command of the fleet, and cakes Lampſacus, 
82, Defeats and captures almoſt the whole of the Athenian 
fleet, 85. Puts his priſoners to death, 88, Reduce the coaſts 
and iſlands of Afia and Europe, 88. Beſieges Arhens, go. The 
city ſurrenders, and is diſmantled, 94. His arbitrary and cruel 
teatment of the conquered provinces, 98. Procures the death 
of Alcibiades, 112. inveſts Thraſybulus in the Piræus, 120. 
His operations oppoſed by Pauſanias, 121. Eſpouſes the pre- 
tenſions of Ageſilaus to the Spartan crown, 249, Is diſgulted at 
the treatment he receives from him, 256. His invaſion of the 
Theban territory, 271. Is killed before Haliartas, 273. 
Ly/ias, the orator, his account of the perſecution of himſelf and 
family by the thirty tyrants of Athens, iii. 102. Collects a 
body, and joins Thraſybulus to oppoſe them, 113. Character 
of his orations, 477. Note. His character as an orator, co1. 
Lyficles, one of the Athenian generals at the battle of Chero- 
na, his indiſcreet conduct, iv. 220. Is put to death, 226. 
Ly/ippus, his eminence as a caſter in bronze, iv. 405. 
Lycijcus preſerves his daughter from 1 by the Meſſe- 


Mygcedonia, the coaſt of, deſcribed, ii. 196. A revolt of, from the 
Athenian government, inſtigated by the Corinthians, 198. And 

the Spartans, 293. 8 | | | 
The Spartans enter into a war againſt the Olynthian confede- 
raty, iii. 325. Olyathus reduced, 329. Perdiccas eſtabliſhed 

on the throne of Macedon by Pelopidas, 417. | 
Phe firſt 13 founded there by 8 iv. 2. The 
prudent conduct of the firſt princes, the primary cauſe of the 
+: | greatneſs of - Macedon, 3. Brief hiſtory of, preceding the reign 
*' of} Archelaus I. 4. Character of Archelaus, 5. Revolutions in, 
dc the reſtoration of Amyntas II. 6; Eurydice ſolicits the aſſiſt- 
:- ance of Iphicrates, in behalf of her ſons, 8. Hiſtory of Perdic- 
© cas, 9. Diſtracted ſtate of the country on his death, 10. Philip 
declared king, 15. Inſtitution of the band of Companions, 20. 
The conquelts of Philip, 22. Birth of Alexander, 37. The 
| 114 . | Olynthian 


: ine. 
 Olynthian territory added to Macedon, 100. Macedon declared 
a member of the Hellenic body, 143. Battle of Cheronza, 218. 
Remarks on the liberal ſpirit of the Macedonian government; 
231. Death of Philip, and acceſſion of Alexander, 237- See 
Alexander. | 
Magna Gracia, occaſion of giving this name to the ſouthern diviſion 
of Italy, i. 157. 

Hiſtory of the colonization of, 11.9. General cavſes of the 
Proſperity of theſe colonies, 12. Their manners and policy im- 

oved by Pythagoras, 18. Decline of, and deſtruction of the 
Nr 41. 

Mali, prone of Alexander the Great in beſieging their ſooreſs, 

Mas, i. obligations, whence derived, according to the Stoics, 
IV. 

N battle of, between the Spartans and the confederate 
Argives and. Athenians, ii. 322, 

Its ſituation deſcribed, iti. 314. Haughty meſſage received 
there, from the Spartan government after the peace of Antalci- 
das, 316. The town belieged and taken by Ageſipolis, 317. 
The inhabitants refuſe their ſhare of the Olympic tteaſure, 447. 
Attempt of Epaminondas to ſurpriſe this city, 456. V9ͤ x4 
gained by Epaminondas before that ctiy, 459. 

Marat hon, battle of, between the Perſians has Athenians, 1. 397- 

Mardenius, his character, and expedition to Greece, i. 385, His 
fleet deſtroyed by a ftorm, 386. Procures himſelf to be left in 
cbarge of Greece, on the retreat of Xerxes, 479: Enters into a 
negociation with the Athenians, 487. ' His ad refs to the Athe- 
nians, ibid. The ill ſucceſs of his ſolicitations, 489. Ravages | 

Attica, 492. Battle of Platza, 504. His death, 506. 

Marriage, the obligations and ceremonies of, during g the heroic 
ages of Greece, i. 73. Conjugal affection, 77. b 

 Maftius, a Perſian general, killed in a ſkirmiſh with che Athevians, 
1. 498. 

Maree why worn by performers on the Grecian theatre, iii. 473. 

Mauvillon, Mejor, his propoſed correction of Xenophon's account 
of the order of the Grecian march from Alia, examined, iii. 214. 
Nele. 

Meaſure, its uſe in regulating the rhythm of ancient muſic, i i. 244. 

The great varieties of, 246. 

Mechanical arts, ftate of, in the heroic ages of Greece, i. 84. 

Medea carried into Greece by the Argonauts, i. 22. 

Mega baxus, the Perſian general, raiſes the ſiege of Memphis, ii. 77. 
Reduces the Grecian army in Proſopis to copitulation, 78. 

M:gacreon, of Abdera, his rematk on the repacity of Xerxes $ Pers 
lian army, i. 432. Nee. 

Alega/opelis, the city of, ſqunged, in. 413. = 

| Megara, 
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Megara; wks of the quarre] between that Nate and Athens, ii, 
201. Note. The province of, iovaded by Pericles, 29230 D 

Moelampas, the Grecian” bard, who, i. 252 1 

Melanthus, king of Meſſenis, diſpoſſeſſed of his Jominicus by the 

- Heracleidz, i. 98. Becomes king of Attica, gg. 

Melody of the Grecian mulic, i. 241. Diſtinctions under this head, 
25 Connection between that of language and that of maſie, 


Mal, the iſland of, deſcribed, ii. 327. Conference berate the 
commiſſioners dom Athens add thoſe of Melos, 328. Reduction 
of Melos, and cruel fate of the inhabitants, 332. 

Melville, General, account of his model of the teats of the rowers | 
in the ancient gallies, i. 209. Note. 

Memphis, beſieged by the Athenians, and relieved by Megabazos, 
ii. 

Mull, bis marriage with the famous Helen of Sparta, i. 41. 
Who is ſeduced from him by Paris, 42. Avuimates the Greciag 
ſtates to revenge his cauſe, 43. 

Meſnia,” deſcribed, i, 156. The people, ibid, How the capital 
gained an aſcendency over the other cities in Mefſenia, 157. 
Cauſes of the war with Sparta, 158. Ampheia ſeized by the 
Spartans, 162. And the country plundered, 164, An inde- 

ifive battle with the Spartans, 170. 'The Meſſenians forced to 
retire to the mountains of Ithome, 171. Ithome reduced, 176. | 
Severe terms impoſed by the Spartans, 177. Revolt againſt che 
Spartans, 181. Battle of Derz, 182. Succeſsful exploits againſt 
the Spartans, 183. .Ariſtomenes defeated, 190. Diſaſtrous end 
of the ſecond Meſſenian war, 199, Teak f 

The third Meſfenian war, ii. 84. | 
The Meſſenians driven from Greece by the Spartans, it. 162. 

Meſſené rebuilt by the Theban general Freese, 4032. 

Meſina, the city of, founded, i. 205. | | 

Metaphyfics of Ariftotle, account of, iv. 412. 

Methymna taken by Callicratidas, iii. 67. 

Midea, battle of, between the Spartans'and the Arcadians, i iii . 412. 

19 * a city of Tonla, beſieged by the ne i. 373. 1s taken, 


Battle of, berween the Achenians and the Pelopenneſians, ith, 
11. 

Military diſcipline of — 8 i. ES of che Perfinns, 395. 
Mltiages, king of Cardia, recommenus cutting of che retreat of 

Darius Hyſtaſpes from Scythia, i. 354. Retires to Athens, 355. 
Conſiderations which inftuenced him to adviſe the Athenians to 
riſk a battle with the Perſian invaders, 393; His prudent con- 
duct obtains him the ſole com mand of the*Athenizn forces, 397. 
Diſpoſition of his army at the battle of Marathon, 1. Ho- 
nours beſtowed on him after this rickoty, N Is veſted Wii 
; the 
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» the command of the ſleet, 404. His motive for beſieging Paros, 
ibid. Cauſe of his failure, 405. His unhappy end, 406. | 
Milton, his 3 of the Grecian mode of matching to battle, 
11. 324. Nele. 1713 | 
„ the ſtatue of, formed by Phidias, ii. 172. iii. 50. An- 
niverſary of the Plynteria, how obſerved, bis. N | 
Minos, the elder, his hiſtory and character, i. 29, = 
* the ſecond, his character, i. 30. His generoſity to The- 
eus, 31. a 
— the fabulous accounts of, exploded, i. 32. 
Money, iron, the uſe of, introduced in Sparta by Lycurgus, i, 


133. = 2 
' Morals, a deduQtion of Plato's doctrine concerning, iii. 511. Cauſes 
af the diverſity of moral character, 519. | 
 Moſpnacieng, the ſingular ſtructure of their habitations, iii, 229. 
My/ic, that of Greece deſcribed, i. 233. Why introduced at the 
public games, 235. Its extent, and the purpoſes to which it 
. was applied, ibid. Cauſes of its perfection, 238. Melody of, 241. 
Connection between the melody of language and of muſic, 243. 
Counterpoint not underſtood by the Greeks, 247. Note.” la . 
ence of the muſical conteſts at the public games, 285. [655 
Its extenſive influence over mankind, iii. 475. State of, in the 
age of Alexander the Great, iv, 405. * 
Mycali, battle of, between the Greeks and the Perſians, i. 511. 
Mycene, the town of, deſtroyed by the Argives, ii. 90. 
Wyrexzides, the Athenian general in Bœotia, defeats the Thebans 
. near Tanagra, ii. 93. | WITTY . 
Mibolegy of the Greeks juſtified by popular belief, i. 51. Com- 
pared with that of the ancient Germans, 52. The powerful ef. 
fects of, aſſerted, in oppoſition to late inquiries, 54. - Attempts 
to derive the Grecian mythology from more reqzote ſources, 
hitherto unſucceſsful, 58. Philoſophical deduQtion os 59. Moral 
tendeney of, 63. The abuſes of, unknown during the heroic 
ages, 65. Its influence on the political ſtate of Greece, 66. 
Mytilens, the capital of Leſbos, beſieged by the Athenians, ii. 239. 
- Surrenders, 242. The treatment of the captives. debated. at 
Athens, 244+ Narrow eſcape of the inhabitants, 250. The city 
3 2 ibid. . | Ry | 


Nature, one univerſal ſyſtem of, iv. 435. & 22064 26 
Navigation generally applied by the early Greeks to piratical pur- 

ſes, 1. 17 t 1 34.13, | TY 
R ane granted there by the Atbenians to the 
Spartan Helots and Meſſenians, ii. 85. Aſſiſts the Athenians in 

the Peloponneſian war, 270. 285. b 963, 063100081 
The Meſſenians of Naupactus driven out of Greece by the 
Spartans, Iii. 162, : | | 


Nearchus, 


Nearchus, his famous mpegs Bom the mouth of the Indus to that of 
; the Euphrates, Iv. 3 . 4 : £ * 5 
Nebres of Cos, — 1; 48 the cure of the peſtilence in the Am- 
phictyonic army before Criſſa, i. 220. Poiſons the water that 
ſopplied the city, 222. 4 , We 
Neobuls, a Parian damſel beloved by Archilochus, her unhappy fate, 
i. 262, | | 5; at | 7 
Niceratus and his ſon put to death by the thirty tyrants of Athens, 
ili. 100. : 
Nichomachus betrays the operations of the Athenians in Bœotia to 
the Spartans, ii. 291. | y 
Nicias of Athens, his character, ii. 282. Reduces the iſland 
Cythera, 289. Accompliſnes a peace with Sparta, 304. Op- 
- poſes the Sicilian expedition, 343. His ſtratagem to deceive the 
Syracuſans, 366. Defeats them in battle, 368. He prepares 
for another campaign, 371. His armament reinforced, 375. 
Applies to Athens arther aſſiſtance, 379. Arrival of Da. 
moſthenet with- a fleet, 385. Is defeated in a general engage- 
ment, 387. Superſtitiouſly delays raiſing the ſiege till his retreat 
becomes impracticable, 391. Prepares for another ſea-fight, 394. 
His addreſs to his deſponding troops, on their retreat from Syra- 
cuſe, 402. His prudent order of retreat, 404. Is haraſſed by the 
enemy, 405. Surrenders himſelf and his men to Gylippus, 40g. 
Is put to death, 411. | | 
Mickey, os Athenian painter, his chief excellence, and principal 
works, iii. 491. 
Niceftratus . the Athenian ſquadron ſent to the relief of 
Corcyta, ii. 256. His judicious conduct in an engagement with 
the Peloponneſian fleet at Corcyra, 258. | DS 
Niaebe, the ſculptured group of, deſctibed, ii. 177. 


- 


Od in Grecian poetry, the characteriſties of, i. 275, Their merit 
iojured by the want of the accompaniments of muſic and dancing, 
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Olympia, deſcription of the temple of Jupiter there, ii. 86. The 
city of, ſeized by the Arcadians,' who celebrate the games, iii. 
445. The Olympic treaſure plundered, 447. The temple re- 
.tored to the Elians, 449. | 

Olympias, ſiſter of Aribbas king of Epirus, her firſt introduction to. 
the notice of Philip of Macedon, iv. 35.' Is married to bim, 36. 

Birth of Alexander the Great, 37. Entertains reſentment at 

Philip's iofidelicy, 235. Is reconciled to him, 236. 

Olympic games, the origin of, traced, i. 116. The immediate cauſes 

of their eſtabliſhment, 118. Nature of this inſtitution, and its 
important conſequences, 119, Inquiry into the phyſical effects 

of the games, 279. | | 

_ Ohntbas, 


— 


. 
Olynthus, ſtrength and power attained by that city, iti, 321. Brave 
reſiſtance made by, againſt the Spartans, 326. Is reduced by Po- 
. 1ybiades, 32 4 
Revival of the Olynthian confederacy, which excites the jea. 
louſy of Philip of Macedon, iu 26. Is ſtrengthened by the ac. 
veſſion of Amphipolis, 27. The intrigues of Philip prevetzt' an 
alliance with Athens, 28. Philip invades the territory of Olyn- 
thus, 79. He beſieges Olynthus, 88, The city taken, 98. 
Ozomarchus conducts the retreat of the Phocian army, after the 
death of Philomelus, iv. 49. Is choſen general, and renews the 
War, 52, Is defeated and killed by Philip of Macedon, 55. 
Orac les, Grecian, the origin of, traced, 1. 109. Cauſes which 
gave celebrity to that at Delphi, 112. Doubifal reſponſes of, at 
the time of the invaſion by Xerxes, 429. I 
© Oratery, how corrupted in the age of Alexander the Great, iv. 40;, 
Orchomenus, the city of, deſtroyed by the Thebaus, iii. 444. 
 Orppeus engages in the 8 expedition, i. 212. | 
; Oftraci , in_the Athenian law, explained, i. 411. li. 119. On what 
occahon laid aſide, iti, 25. Note. | ie, 
© Othryades, the Spartan, ſtory of, i. 3:3. 
_ Oxyartes defends the Sogdian fortreſs againſt Alexander the Great, 
. 327. 1s reduced, 329. 


Fe Mytilene, n. 242. His character, and unfortunate 
9 , n * 3 Z 1. — 0 5 | i | 
; 8 pe TE by Philip of Macedon, iv. 22. 


Pagondas, a. Theban general, defeats the Athenians at Delium, ii. 
| 11% 1. * | ' 
nib ſtate of, in Greece, at the cloſe of the ſocial war of 
Athens, iii. 489. Great expreſſion in the Greciamperformances, 
494, Colouring, 495. Clair obſcure, 496. 0 
State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv.” 406. De- 
* -.Clines ſoon after his death, 8. den dts 
| Pamphylus, the painter of Sieyon, ſome account of, iii. 49. 
+Pancratium, in the aocient gymnaſtic exerciſes, explained, i, 231. 
Parental affection, very ardent during the heroic ages of Greece, 
7% T 77. Is the moſt ſimple and natural expanſion of ſelf. love, 78. 
3 yy unfelt in ſavage ſociety, and among a'people ſun": in 
Paris, 50 of Priam king of Troy, his charaRer, i, 42. Seduces 
Aud carries off Helen, the wife of Menelaus, 16% © 
F and his ſon Philotas, remarks on their deaths, iv. 388. 
wee lee | r en 
\ Parepami/us, this chain of mountains paſſed by Alexander the Great, 
© iv. 0. 2 » ; 11 1 ' . 4 ; 4 - iis] 
Paro . e excellencies of the marble of that iſland, i. 383. More. 
Hoy relieved from the arms of Miltiades, 405. | 4% þ 
| | l fans Parrhaſiuc, 
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Parrbaſfur, the Epheſian painter, bis great power vermin e „ ifs 


F origin of this claſs of inhabitants in Sparta, 1. 170. 


Con ſpire with the Helots to revenge their common Y ibid. 
Form a ſettlement at Tarentum, 180. | r 
Paſſions, human, Plato's doctrine of, iii. 516. 
Are diſeaſes of the mind, according to the Shoes, iy. . 
How analyſed by Epicurus, 445. 
Patrocles, his principal excellence as a ſculptor, 1ii. 150. * 
, the Phlisſian, his ſpeech at Athens in favour of a defenfive 
alliance with Sparta, iii. 399. Aſſiſts at a renewal of it; 40%. 
Pauſanias commands the confederate Grecian troops ſent againſt 
Mardonius, i. 494- Diſſentions 1 in his army, 499+ Battle of Pla- 
tæa, 505 
. * Byzantium, ii. 56. His treacherous application 10 
Xerxes, #bid. Is recalled, 59. His death, 62. 
oppoſes the operations of Lyſander againſt T heafybalay, 
inthe Pen, in. 121. The internal peace of Athens effected by 
his negociations, 122, His death, 273. 
uſurps the crown of Macedon, iv. 8. Is diſptaced by 
Iphicrates, 9. 
Peithias, of Corcyra, aſfaſſinated in the ſenads:liowle,, ii. W | 
Pelaſgi and Hellenes, diſtinguiſhed, i. 5. 
Pella, the capital of Macedon, its ſituation deſcribed, ini, 329. 
Pelopi dat, his birth and character, iii. 333. Forms a conſpiracy to 
-reſtore the democratical government of Thebes, 334. Which he 
 effets,-340. Honours conferred on him by the Thebans, 353. 
Commands the Theban Band at the battle of Leuctra, 368. i. 
joined with Epaminondas in the com mand of the Theban army. 
ſent againſt the Spartans, 392. Is intimidated at the cenſure of 
his conduct, 405. Is ſent with an army to ſettle the affairs of 
Theſſaly, 416. | Eſtabliſhes Perdiccas on the throne of Macedon, 
417. Is treacherouſly ſeized by Alexander king of Theflaly, 418. 
His interview with queen Thebé, 420. Converſation between 
him and Alexander, 421. Is ſent to negociate at the court of 
"Perſia, 423. His propoſals accepted, 425. The ratification of 
his treaty refuſed by the Grecian ſtates, 426, His expedition to 
Theſſaly, 441. Is killed at the battle 2. Cynoſcephales, 442 
Honours paid to his memory, 443 · | 
Peloponneſian war, the origin of, ii. 182. Authorities from which the 
hiſtory of this war is derived, 184. Note. [Rupture between Co- 
rinth and Corcyra, ibid. Defeat o the Corinthian fleet by the Cor- 
cyreans, 186. The Peloponnefians alarmed by the hoſtilities of 
theſe republics, 188. Alliance between, the Athenians and Corey- 
reans, 192. Revolt of Macedonia from the Athenian government, 
198. Siege of Potidza, 199. The Sparcans join in the confe- 
deracy againſt Athens, 205. A meoacing embaſly ſent to Athens, 
207. Anſwer to, dictated by Ty 213. lnvaſion of Attica, 
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419. Death of Pericles, 231. Revolt of Leſbos, 234. Siege of 
Myiilene, 239. Tumults at Corcyra, 253. Naval fight between 
Atcidas and Nicoſtratus, 258. The Athenian troops weakened 
by the plague, 268. The continent and iſlands haraſſed by earth - 
quakes, 269. Athenian expedition to ÆEtolia, 270, Spartan ex- 
123 to Thrace, 298. Revolt of Acanthus and Amphbipolis 
om the Athenians, 298. Peace concluded between Athens and 
Sparta, 304. Renewal of the war, 31). Baule ef Mantinea, 
323. Expedition of Alcibiades to Sicily, 348. Siege of Syra- 
cuſe, 363. Miſerable retreat of the Athenians, 401. 
General combination of the Grecian ſtates againſt Athens, iii. 3. 
Circumſtances which favoured the vigorous exertions of the Athe- 
nians to oppoſe their enemies, 7. Battle of Miletus, 11. Re- 
volt in the Athenian camp at Samos, againſt the tyranny of the 
\ four hundred, 24. Mutiny in the Peloponnefian camp, 31. 
Battle of Eretria, 33. | The whole Peloponnefian fleet captured 
at Cyzicus by Alcibiades, 37. Character of Lyſander, command- 
er of the Peloponneſian army, 52. Defeat and death of Calli- 
cratidas, 70, Baitle of Egos Potamos, 84. Athene taken by 
. Lyfander, and diſmantled, 94. n 403, 1.001 
Peloponngſus, firſt ſettled by Pelops, i. 8. How peopled by Grecian 
colonies, 13. The country defcribed, 35. Is ſeized by the He- 
racleidæ, 99. State of, after the conqueſt of Meſſeriia, 207 
Peleps, his Getlement in Greece, i. 8. 14 ino 
Pentathton, in the ancient gymnaſtic exerciſes, explained, i. 231. 
Perdiccas, king of Macedon, prepares to repel the attacks of the 
Athenians, ii. 293. Refuſes the equitable propoſal of Atribzus, 
king of the Lynceſlæ, 296. EQ *Þ I$1> en e 
Pericles; flouriſhing ſtate of the polite arts in] Athens during his 
time, ii. 45. Influence of his ambition and policy over the Athe- 
nian flate, 74. Extends the power of Athens, and exèſtes the inl- 
will of the other Grecian ſtates, 93, His character, 95. His 
popularity, 96. Parallel between bin wad" Cidde; "5; Com- 
pletes the democratic government of Athens, 120. Encourages 
Ariſtophanes, aud other licentious writers of the ancient comedy, 
149. His attachment to Aſpaſia, 157. Becomes a liberal patron 
_ of the fine arts, 167. Summons depnties from all the Grecian 
republics to Athens, 180. Clamours excited againſt him, aid 
bis friends perſecuted, 208, His accufation and defence; 210. 
Adviſes the Peloponneſian war, 213. He invades Megara, 222. 
His'magnenmicy: on occaſion of the plague at Athens, 226. His 
'pnſycceisful caval expedition to the Peloponneſus, 227. | His 
reply to the clamours raiſed againſt him, and laſt advice, 228. 
His death and character, 230. standige 
Perſia, riſe of the power of that kingdom, i. 308. Deſeription of 
the country, and its inhabitants, 310. The cauſes of the Perſian 
grandevr traced, 312. Reduces the ſtates of Lower Aſia, 337. 
Aſſyria corquered, 344. Egypt conquered, 347. Religion . 
. 2 e 
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the Perſians, 349. Their manners, 35 1. Vigorous meaſures of 
Datius Hyſtaſpes to reduce the Ionians, 372. Three diſtinct pe- 
riods into which the invaſion of Greece may be divided, 384. 
The uofortunate expedition of Mardonius, 385. Iuvaſion 
Attica by Datis and Artaphernes, 386. Deſcription of their mi- 
litary diſcipline, 393. Battle of Marathon, 397. Preparations 
of Xerxes for another invaſion of Greece, 417. Amazing num 
ber of his forces, with the rude. method of muſtering them, 418. 
Battle of Thermopylæ, 447. Diſeſters attending the Perſian fleet 
on the coaſt of Theſſaly, 45 1. Firſt ſea-fight at Artemiſom, 485. 
The ſecond, 457+ Battle of Salamis, 475. Deciſive battle of 
Mycalé, 511. See Mardoniun. . 
| Character of Darius Nothus, and the firſt adts of bis reign, 
iii. 4 Artaxerxes and Cyrus diſpute the ſucceſſion, 177. Cha- 
rater. of Cyrus contraſted wzth that of the Perſian nobles, 180. 
Expedition of Cyrus into Upper-Afia; 185, Battle of Cynaxa, 
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jj of the Perſian empire, at the æra of Alexander's eaſtern 
expedition, iv. 254. Deliberations of the Perſian ſatraps} 255. 
Battle of the Granicus, 258. Conſequences of that battle 264. 
Battle of Iſſus, 284. Battle of Arbela, 311. Death of Darius, 
322. The government of Perſia introſted to Peuceſtas, 369. 
Perfection how it naturally tends to degeneracy, iv. 4. 
Perinthus, obſtinate defence of that city againſt Philip of Macedon, 
iv. 18. f | 1 „ier 
| Proipateticn, the appellation of, from whence derived, iv, 417. 
Their tenets, 419. | | we 418 eee 
Perſepolis, the royal palace of, burnt by Alexander the Great, iv. 
318. ud ani 1 21 ; — G4 
Peucefias made governor of Perſia by Alexander the Great, iv. 36. 
Phalanx, Grecian, the military arrangement of; deſcribed, i, 394. 
Not .aoſtitated by Philip king of Macedon, iv. 2r, ũ nrerr 
Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, bis hiſtory, ii, 28. Note. + Doubts 
reſpecting his famous brazen bull, and other current relations of 
bis ctruelty, idem, ibid. ds F Ieh 


Phaleucur, commander of the Athenian mercenaries, di orders, 
and. ſeizes Nicæa, iv. 126. The diſaſters of him and his ſollow- 
"Crs, 35 f X [Te 164 BY 


Pharax, the vigilant commander of the Grecian fleet, removed by 
Ageſilaus in favour of Piſander, iii. 265. Wars enn 

Pharnabazus is recommended by Conon to command the Perſian 
Heet, ui. 283. Battle of Cnidus, 284. Obtains the daughter 
of Artaxerxes in marriage, 29322 r | 

Pharſalus, wiſe adminiſtration of Polydamus there, iii. 378. Jaſon 
declared captain general of this city, and of all Theſſaly, 380. 

Phaſelis, the city of, reduced by Cimon the Grecian commander, 
N. 70. 4 Tr ta * £ 1 0 | 


 Phayllus 
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Phayllus renews the ſacred war, after the deaths of his brothers Phi- 


lomelus and Ogomarchus, iv. 58. "mY: | 

Pberæ, great authority of Jaſon there, iii. 377. See Fa/on, and 
Alexander. — 2 55 | W | | 

Phidias, deſcription of his ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia; ii. 87, Is 
patroniſed. by Pericles, 166. His moſt diſtinguiſhed perform- 

_ ances, 170. His ſtatue of Minerva, 172. His accuſation and 
baniſhment, 209. N | 2h ; 

His principal ſcholars, iii. 150. 

Philip, afterward king of Macedon, is carried as a hoſtage to 
Thebes by Pelopidas, iv. 9. His education, and early rranſac- 
tions, 12. His return to Macedon, 11. 13. Is declared king 
of Macedon, 15. His kind treatment of his priſoners, 17. 

is treaty with the Athenians, 18. His military infticutions, 
19. He conquers Pzzonia, 22. Hie motives for attacking the 
Illyrians, 23. Defeats and kills Bardyllis, 24. His motives for 
attacking Amphipolis, 25. His intrigues at Athens and Olyn- 
thus, 28. Beſieges Ampbipolis, 30. Fakes, and annexes this 

© city. to Macedon, 31.  Purſues his conqueſts in Thrace, 32. 
Takes poſſeſſion of the gold mines at Crenidz, afterward called 
Philippi, 33. His advantageons ſettlement of the affairs of 
Theſlaly, 38. His marriage with Olympias, 36. Birth of his 
ſon Alexander, 37. His proſperity, 40. His impenetrable 
policy, 41. His military operations in, Thrace, where he loſes 
an eye, 51. Defeats Lycophron and Onomarchus, 54. He is 

- oppoſed” at the ſtraits of Thermopylæ by the: Athenians, 61. 
Diſſembles his ambition under an attention to domeſtic concerns, 
69. His vices, 70. His intrigues at Eubœa, 73. Invades tbe 
Olynthign territory, 79. Beſieges Olynthus, 88, Takes that 
city, 98. Celebrates the feſtival of the Maſes at Dium, 101. 
His naval depredations on Attica, 103. He ſeizes Bubœs, 194. 
His addreſs in gaining partiſans among the Athenians, 106. fs 
rapid ſucceſſes in-Greece, 112, His reception and treatment of 
the Athenian.ambaſladors, 113. His embaſſy» to -Athens, 119. 
Receives a third embaſly from Athens, 121. His reply to the 
Theban ambaiſiadors, 127, Corrupts and deludes the Athenian . 
ambaſladors, 128. His flattering letter to the, Athenians, 130. 
Is veſted with the cuſtody of the temple of Delphi by the Am- 
phiRyonic council, 137. His ſtern letter to the Athenians, 140. 

| — decreed to him by the Amphictyonic council, 143. 
Evacustes Greece, 146. His expedition to Illyria, 148. And 
to Theſſaly, 150. Uodertakes to protect the Peloponneſians 
againſt the oppreflions of Sparta, 152. Attacks the Spartan 
4erricories, 161. Settles the affairs of Peloponneſus, 162. His 
moderation on receiving inſults at Corinth, 164. Extends the 
bounds of Epirus, and ſeizes the Halloneſus, ,.. His letter 
to the Athenians, 167, Sicge of Perinthus, 178. Defeats and 
kills Diopzithes, 181, Reſtores the convoy of proviſions ſeized 
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Amyntas, 183. Attempts to'ſurpriſe Byzantium, 186. 12 
beer the afiſtance of Atheas, king of Scythia, 1 *; is 
expedition to chaſtiſe the perſidy of Atheas, 193. His like ſaved 
by his ſon Alexander, 196. He is appointad general of the Am- 

hictyons, 197. A review of his difficulties at this time, 198. 

mploys Antiphon to burn the Athenian docks, 200. Is applied 
to by the AmphiQyons to puniſh the Amphiſſeans, 209. Takes 
the city of Amphiſſa, 210. Seizes Elatza, 212. Encamps his 
army on the plain of Cheronza, 218. Defeats the confederated 
Greeks, 219. His levity on viewing the field of battle, 222. 
His moderate uſe of victory, 223. Cavſes of his different treat- 
ment of Athens and Thebes, 224. Nature and extent of his 
authority in Greece, 232. Is appointed general of the Grecian 
confederacy againſt Perſia, 2 33. Quarrels with his queen and 
his fon Alexander, 235. Is aſlaſlinated, 237. His cheracter, 10. 

Philip, the Acarnanian, phyſician to Alexander the Great, Alex- 
ander's confidence in him, though accuſed of treachery, iv. 280. 

Philippopolis founded by Philip of Macedon, iv. 147. NE 

Pbilocles, aſſociate of Conon in the command of the Athenian fleet, 
his character, iii. 79. Inſtance of his preſumption and cruelty, 
$84. Is taken e by Lyfander, 86. And put to death, 87. 

Ppbilamelus, the Phocian, inſtigates his countrymen to withſtand the 

. decree of the age ns mg council, iv. 44. Seizes the temple 
of Delphi, 46. Employs the ſacred treaſure in raiſing merce- 
naries, 47. His defeat, and deſperate end, 49. 

Phile/ophy, riſe and decline of, at Athens, ii. 127. ES 

State of, at the cloſe of the ſocial war of Athens, iii. 486. 

State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv. 412. Tenets 
of the Peripatetics, 419. Eſtimate of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, 
430. Tenets of the Stoics, 433. Fhiloſophy of Epicurus, 446. 
That of Pyrrho, , | 

Phlius, the ſmall republic of, takes arms at the renewal of the Pe- 
loponneſian war, 11. 318. 

Is ſubjected by the Spartans, iii. 319. Extraordinary fidelity 
of that republic to Sparta, 436. 

Phocea, a city of Ionia, befieged by Harpagus the Perſian general, 
i. 338. Is deſerted by the inhabitants, 339. Who remove to 
Corfkica, 340. : 5 

Phecians incur the cenſure of the Amphictyonie council, iv. 42. 
They reſolve to withſtand the decree, 44. They ſeize the temple 
of Delphi, 46. Are defeated by the Thebans and their allies, 
48. The war renewed by Onomarchus, 52. Who is defeated 
and killed, 54. The Phocians intimidated, condemn the plun- 
derers of the treaſure of Delphi, 125. Are again defeated by 
the Thebans, 126. Are deluded into ſecurity by Philip, 133. 
Cruel decree of the Amphictyonic council againſt them, 136. 
Which is executed by Philip, 137. The fugitives. received by 
the Athenians, 140. Philippopolis and Cabyla ſettled with 
Phocian captives by Philip, 147. | 

Vor. IV. B. k Phacien, 


. 


 Phocion, the motives of his conduct in reference to Philip of Mgce- 
don, iv. 62. Defeats the Macedonians and Eubceans, 78. Ex- 
pels the Macedonians from Eubcea, 177. Arrives at Byzantium 

with a fleet, and ſaves the Thracian cities, 186. Is veſted with 

the ſupreme command, after the defeat at Cheronza, 227). 

Phebidas, the Spartan general, ſeizes the citadel of Thebes, iii. 337+ 

Is protected by Ageſilaus, 332. His death, 349. 
| Phenicians, a colony of, under Cadmus, ſettlea at Thebes, f i. 8. 
Ioſtrocted the Greeks in navigation and commerce, 16. 

Phrygia, invaſion of, by Ageſilaus, iii. 258, Character of the 
Phrygians, 261, 

Phrynichus preſerves the Athenian fleet from the ſuperior fleet of the 
Peloponnefians, iti. 12. Counteracts the intrigues of Alcibiades, 

20. He aſliſts in overturning the democracy, 24. His death, 31. 

Pbrynon, the Athenian, his embaſly to Philip of Macedon, i iv. 107. 
_ Is ſent again, 110. 

Phyllidas, the Theban, his character, iii. 334. Engages in the 
conſpiracy of Pelopidas, ibid. 

Pindar, the ancient Greek t, memoirs of, and his character, i i. 

272. His works, 27. His charaReritlic excellence, 277 

His houſe and — * ſpared by Alexander at the demolition of 
Thebes, iv. 250. 


=. the harbour of Athens, built and fortified by Themiltocles, 


Piſa, Me" of the war berween that city and Elis, and the deſtruce 
tion of the former, ii. 86. 
Piſander, bis conſpiracy againſt the democratical government of 
Athens, iii. 21. Propoles the goverament of the four hundred, 
25. Is defeated at ſea, and killed by Conon, 284. 
Pifitratus, how be acquired the ſupreme authority at Athens, and 
his character, i. 362. ii. 116. 
Pi/o, one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, his rapacious Heament of 
Lyſias, iii. 103. 
Pittacus, the lawgiver of Mitylené, ii. 23 5. L 
Plague at Athens, account of, ii. 223. 
Platea, battle of, between Paoſanias and Mardonius, f i. 504, 4 
The eity of, ſurpriſed by the Thebans, ii. 214. The city re- 
covered by a ready expedient of the inhabitants, 215. {aceinced 
by the Spartans, 233. 
Is deſtroyed by the Spartans, and the inhabitants driven into 
exile, iu. 381 
Plato, his 7 and education, iii. 502. Character of bis marks, 
ibid. Note. His travels, and ſettlement in the Academy, 04. 
General character of his philoſophy, 85. Difficulty of explain- 
ing and abridging his doctrines, 500. His great viewa, 507. 
His theology, ibid. His doctrine of ideas, 509. His _ 
511- His account of the origin of human knowledge, 


Of the powers of perception and — 515. Of the ons, 
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316. Of virtue, 517. Was the firſt philoſopher who eſtabliſhed, 
on concluſive arguments, the doctrine of à future ſtate, 520; 
His republic, 521. His genius and character, ibi. Compared 
with Socrates, 522. | N 
Pleaſure and pain, how analyſed by Epicurus, iv. 445. 
Pliny, bis advice to Maximus, when appointed the Roman governor 
of Greece, ii. 103. Note. 4:3, | 
Remarks on his accounts of the Grecian artiſts, iii. 489. Note. 
491. Note. 494. Note. 497. Note. | 
Plutarch, his account of the operation of the laws of Lycurgus at 
Sparta, 1. 133. | | £5 
His character of Antiphon, iii. 19. Vote. | 
Plynteria, the anniverſary of, how obſerved at Athens, iii. 50. 
Poetry, and muſic, early connected, i. 236. Aſeribes wonderful 
power to the Grecian mufic, 248, Circumſtances that improved 
the Grecian poetry, 253. Satire, how introduced, 257. Elegy, 
258. The ode, 275, Influence of the poetical conteſts at the 
public games, 285. | 
State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv. 403. 
Polemarchus, the brother of Lyfias, poiſoned by the thirty tyrants 
of Athens, iii. 14. 
Pall, the Spartan admiral], defeated by the Athenians near Naxos, 
ii. 349. | 
Polybiades, the Spartan general, reduces the city of Olynthus, iii. 


29. 
Po bins, his erroneous repreſentations of the Athenian hiſtory, ii. 
108. Note. Saga f 
Polychares, the Meſſenian, how defrauded by Euephnus the Lace - 
dzmonian, i. 159. Fatal conſequences of this trau faction, 161. 

Polzclitus, his great ſkill in ſtatuary, iii. 488. 15 

Polydamas, his wiſe adminiſtration in Pharſalus, iii. 378. Con- 
erence between him and Jaſon of Pherz, ibid. Procures for 
Jaſon the ſupreme command of Theſſaly, 380. 

Population, vanity perhaps the greateſt enemy to, ii. 13. 

Porus, king, diſputes the paſſage of Alexander the Great over the 
Hydaſpes, iv. 347. His ſon defeated and killed, 351, He is 
defeated, 353. Is reinſtated by Alexander, 355. Obtains all 
Alexander's Indian acquifitions, 362. 

Potidea, beſieged by the Athenians, and aſſiſted by the Corinthians, 
il. 199. Is reduced, 233. 

Power, always dangerous to liberty, unleſs counteracted by wiſe 
checks, iii. 469. Judiciary, in the Grecian republics, how abuſed, 
470. | 

Praxzitgles, his great ſkill in ſtatuary, iii. 488. His two ſtatues of 
Venus, ibid. 

Priam, king of Troy, his unfortunate hiſtory, i. 40. 

Property, judicial deciſions of, during the heroic ages of Greece, 
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Profopis, the Grecian army beſieged there by Me abanvs, the Perfian 
general, ii. 78. The Grecians capitulate, ibid 
Pretogenes, the painter, patroniſed by Apelles, iv. 408. 
Proverbs, current precepts of moral inſtruction, before morality was 
reduced to a ſyſtem, ii. 129. 
Cs, (king of Egypt, reduced by Cambyſes king of Perſia, 


parte. the iſland of, occupied by the flower of the Perſian 

Infantry previous to the battle of Salamis, i. 473- Where they 
are cut to pieces by the Greeks, 478.” 

P;lus, fortified by Demoſthenes, ii. 275; Attack of, by the Spar- 
tans, 276. 

Pyrgeteles, his eminence as an engraver on gems, iv, 406. 

5 erbe, account of his philoſophy, iv. 449. | 

Prebagoras, his hiſtory, ii. 19. Cauſe of the fabulous relations of 
his travels, 20. His acquiſitions in Egypt, 22. His definition 
of a philoſopher, 23. Is highly honoured in Italy for his talents 
and learning, 25. His manner of life, ibid. Effects a reforma- 

tion in the manners of the citizens of Crotona, 26. Forms his 
diſciples into an excluſive ſociety ſecured by ſymbolical teſts, 27. 
His politics, 28, His morality, 30. His ſyſtem of education, 
31. His rules for the conduct of his diſciples, 32. Confor- 
miiy of theſe with the inſticutions of Lycurgus, 33, Origin of 
the fictions concerning hien, 34: a. death, 36. His diſciples 
in Magna Græcia deſtroyed, 4 

Fyibia, the prieſteſs of Apollo 2 "Delphi, her mode of delivering 
the oracles there, 1. 114. 


Pythian games, occaſion of their inſtitution, and deſcription of, 


i. 226. 


Pythen of Byzantium, his character and e from Philip of 
Macedon to Athens, iv. 166. | 


Rennel, mejor, aſcertains the place where Alexander the Great 


croſſed the Indus, iv. 346. Note. His account of the enſtern 
boundary of Alexander's conqueſts, 360. Note. 


Re Pig gnation, the Stoical doctrine of, iv. 440. 
p/odifts of the Greeks, their high authority and influence on 
ſociety, i. 25 
Rhegium ſettled by Greeks, i. 178. 204. a * 
-Rhzthm of ancient muſic, how regulated, i. 244. 
3 — religion mere plagiariſm from that of the Greeks, 
I ole 
Send deputies to Athens, to obtain a copy of Solon's Jaws, 3 ii. 
103. Note. Difference between the Roman and Athenian over 
ments, 113. Note, 


Conquer the weſtern diviſion of Alexander's empire, iv: 22 


Rouſean, 
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Reowfſrear, Jean Jaques, from whence he derived the rational and 
practical parts of his ſyſtem of education, ii. 32, Note, q 
Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, taken priſoner by Alexander the 

| Great, and married by him, iv. 330. | v7; 


Sacred band of Thebans, account of, iii. 363, Battle of Leuctra, 

368. A To They | 

NF: war, the origin and principal events of, i, 218. Sacred 
war againſt the Phocians, a hiſtory of, iv. 44. 

Capes, t 5 peculiarly diſtinguiſhed among the Greek philoſo- 
phers, ii. 127. 

Salethus, a Spartan general, goes to the relief of Mytilenẽ, beſieged 

| by the Athenians, it. 240. Is put to death by the Athenians, 


250. 

Salami ſea engagement off that iſland between the Grecians and 
Perſiane, i. 475. 5 | 
Samos, why R by the Perſians after che reduction of Miletus, 

. and deſolation of Ionia, i. 381. | 

Kevolt of the Athenian troops there, againſt the tyranny of the 

poar hundred, iii. 27. Is reduced'by Ly ander, 96. = 

Sana, a canal cut through the iſthmas of, by Xerxes, i. 421. 

_ Sandaxis, his prudent advice to Creeſas king of Lydia, i. 318. 

Sangala beſieged and taken by Alexander the Great, iv. 358. 

Sardanapalus Lin of Aſſyria, his tomb deſcribed, iv. 280, 

Sardis, battle of, between Cyrus and Creeſus, i. 321. The city 

taken by Cyrus, 325. Is retaken and deſtro by the Athe- 

 Hians, 370. But inſtantly recovered, 16. 

Satire in poetry, the origin of, accounted for, i. 257. 

Satyrus the player, ſignal inſtance of his friendſhip for Apollophanes, 
Iv. 102. Nete. | 

Sciences, ſtare of, during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 86. 

Scionò, the city of, reduced by the Athenians, and the inhabitants 

maſſacred, ii. 36. | 

Sculpture, of the Grecian artiſts, the moſt celebrated monuments of, 

' Pointed out, ii. 170. Characteriſtie excellence of, 173. The 
expreſſion of, compared with the literary compoſitions of their 
»poets and orators, 174. id heed 

Scytale, in the Spartan laws, explained, ii. Co. 

Seuthes, a Thracian adventurer, takes the troops under Xenophon 
into his ſervice, iii. 235, Condudts them after a feaſt to inſtant 
action, 237, Recovers bis hereditary dominions by their aſſiſt- 
ance, 238, His ingratitude, 239. | 

Sicily, colonization of, by Grecians, ji. 10. Revolutions in that 

Hand, 334. A general congreſs of the ſtates of, 338. De- 
ſtrufiion of Leontium, ibid. Siege of Syracuſe, 363, Miſerable 
retreat of the Athenians, 401. 
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How withdrawn from the ſphere of Grecian politics, iii. 162. 
Is invaded by the Carthagirians, 163. Their exceſſive cruelties 
towards the inhabitants, 165. Characters of the two Dionyſiuſes, 
17 - +» The iſland reduced to the condition of a Roman province, 
17 . ; 

Sicinus, his character, and the important enterpriſe he was intruſted 
with by Themiſtocles, i. 473. His ſecond commiſſion to Xerxes, 
482. | 

Sicyon, the government of, uſurped by Evuphron, iii. 431. A ſchool 

of painting formed there by Eapompus, 490. | 

Sinope, it ſituation, and by whom built, iti. 224. 

Sixty, account of the profligate club of, at Athens, iv. 227. 

Social war of Athens, hiſtory of, iii. 480. 

Society, the narrow ſphere of human faculties and purſuits, in the 
infancy of, i. 1. An idea of property in land, one of the moſt 
important ſteps in the progreſs of, 12. Political, during the 

| heroic ages of Greece, a review of, 66. The reciprocal obliga- 
tions of, unfolded by utility, 71. 

Socrates detects the arts of the Sophiſts, ii. 135. His education and 
character, 136. His philoſophy, 138. Is aſſiſted by the tragic -- 
poets, 139. His views counteracted by the writers of the old 
comedy, 143. Is ſeduced by the arts of Aſpaſia, 157. At- 
tachment between him and Alcibiades, 310. Condemns the ex- 
pedition to Sicily, 349. | | 

Oppoſes the irre 2 comdemnation of the admirals accuſed 
for miſconduct at Arginuſſæ, iii. 78. The principal cauſes of 
his proſecution, 128. The artifices of his accuſers, 129. His 
defence, 131. Is condemned, 133. He refuſes to eſcape from 

riſon, 137. His converſation with his friends on the laſt day of 
his life, 139. His declared motive for writing a hymn to Apollo, 
141. His opinion of ſuicide, and of the immortality of the 
ſoul,. ibid. Is warned to die, 144. His death, 145. The 
Athenians repent, and honour his memory, 146. His principal 
diſciples and followers, 147. Philoſophers who miſrepreſented 
his tenets, 148. 

Solon of Athens reſtores and improves the inſtitutions of Theſeus, 
i. 213. Animates the Amphictyonic council to revenge the vio- 
lation of the temple at Delphi, 218, Adviſes the conſecration 
of the Cirrhean plain to fulfil the oracle, 224. His converfation 
2 Crœſus king of Lydia, 305. His ſummary of human life, 


Relieves the Athenians from the miſery and confuſion occa- 
ſianed by the laws of Draco, ii. 106. His exalted character, 
ibid. His regulations concerning property, 108. New models 
the government, 1%. His inſtitutions ſuited to the times, 10g. 
His diviſion of the citizens, 110. The ſenate, 111, The vine 
archons, 112. 'The areopagus, 113. Happy tendency and ex- 
tenſive ſcope of his laws, ibid. His ſyſtem of education, 3 
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Soficles, the Corinthian deputy at Sparte, his ſpeech againſt the 
propoſal for reſtoring Hippias to the government of Athens, 1. 


67. 

Sable of Greece, a hiſtory of, ii. 133. 

Sparta, occaſion of Lycurgus being driven from thence, i. 123. 
The principal objects of Lycurgus's legiſlation, 127. His diſtri- 
bution of political power, 124. Inſtitution of the ephori, and 
nature of their office, 130. Laws concerning property, 131. 
The uſe of iron money introduced, 133. Effects of theſe jinſti- 
tutions, ibid, Review of Spartan manners, 135. Their mili- 
tary character and inſtitutions, 137. The women, 141, Edu- 
cation of children, 143. Peculiar diſcipline of the youth, 144. 
Paternal authority, 147. Coincidence of the inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus with thoſe of the heroic ages, 148. Cauſes which un- 
dermined the felicity of Sparta, 150, Expedient of Lycurgus 
to ſecure the obſervance of his laws, 152. Deſcription of La- 
conia, 1 54. The people, 156. How Sparta, the capital, gained 
the aſcendency over the other cities in Laconia, 157. Cauſes of 
the war with Meſſenia, 158. The Spartans ſeize Ampheia, 162. 
And ravage the country, 164. Indeciſive battle with the Meſſe- 
nians, 170. End of the firſt Meſſenian war, 176. Origia of 
the claſs of inhabitants termed Partheniz, 179. Conſpiracy of 
the Partheniz with the Helots, ibid. Revolt of the Meſſenians, 
181. Battle of Derz, 182, The Spartzas conimanded by the 
oracle to aſk. a general fram Athens, and receive the poet Tyr- 
tæus, 184. Tyrtzus animates them to purſue the war, 188. End 
of the ſecond Mefſſenian war, by the reduction of Eira, 200. 
laſolent oppreſſion of the Meſſenians, 212. Alliance with Crce- 
ſus king of Lydia, 315. State of, at the time of the battle of 
Sardis, 322. Defeat of the Argives, 323. Deputies ſent to 
obſerve the motions of Cyrus, 336. The overtures of Ariſta. 

ras to involve the Spartans in a war with the Perſians, re- 
jected, 358. The Spartans endeavour to form a confederacy to 
check the power of the Athenians, . 365. . Domeſtic diſſenſions 
between Cleomenes and Demaratus, 415. The ſtraits of Ther- 
mopylz defended by king Leonidas, 433. Sperthies and Bulis de- 
vote themſelves for their country, 435. The atonement refuſed 
by Xerxes, who ſends deputies to treat with the Spartans, 436. 
Memorable battle of Thermopylz, 447. Addreſs of the Spar- 
tan ambaſſadors to the Athenians in the preſence. of Mardoaius, 
488. They deſert the Athenians, and attend ſolely to their own 

fecurity, 4919. 8281), > 
- Remoakſtrate with the Athenians on the fortifying of their city, 
ii. 49. Artful embaſſy of Themiſtocles to Sparta, 50. Treachery 
of Pauſanias, 56. The city of Sparta deſtroyed: by an earth- 
2 84. Revolt of the Helots and Meſſenians, ibid. The 
Peloponneſians endeavour to engage the Spartans to aſſiſt them 
againſt the Athenians, 200. Pacific council of king Archida- 
| 2 Kk4 | mus, 
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© mns, 204. The Spartans engage in the Peloponneſian war, 205, 
Operations of the Spartan fleet, 251. The blocking up of their 
troops ii Sphacteria reduces the Spartans to ſolicit peace at Athens, 
278. Their overtures tejected, 280. They apply again, 285. 
They aſſiſt the revolt of Macedonia, 293. Baſe treatment of the 
Helots, 294. Truce concluded with Athens, 300. Peace con- 
cluded with Athens, '304. Mutual diſcontents generated be- 
tween Sparta and” Athens, 315, Renewal of the war, 317. 
Battle of Mantinza, 323. | 
Preparations for taking advantage of the Athenian misfortunes, 
Bi. 6.“ Intrigue of Alcibiades with Timea, 13, CharaQer of 
Lyſander, now made commander of the Pelopounefian forces, 
52. Battle of Egos Potamos, 84. The coaſts and iſlands 
of Aſia and Europe reduced by Lyſander, 88. The city of 
Athens taken by Lyſander, 94. Rapacity and cruelty of 
the Spartan government, 96. The Spartans invade Elis, 160. 
Sobdue the Eleans, 161. Aſſiſt Cyrus in aſſerting his 
pretenſions to the throne of Perſia, 183. Incur the reſent- 
ment of Artaxerxes by this meaſore, 241. Thimbron ſent 0 
defend the Bolian cities, 243. Dercyllidas ſent to ſupercede 
him, 244- Death of Apis, and diſputed ſucceſſion to the crown, 
249. Ageſilaus declared ſucceſſor, 250. Cinadon's conſpiracy, 
ibid. A jealouſy of the Spartan power excited in the ſeveral Gre- 
cian ſtates, by the policy of Titbrauſtes, 267. The Spartans take 
arms againſt the Thebans, 270. A league 2 againſt Sparta, 
which oceaſions Ageſilaus to be recalled from the eaſt, 275, Pi- 
| ſander defeated- at ſea at Cnidus, 284. Solicit peace with Perſia 
on the rebuilding the walls of Athens, 295. The Spartans ac- 
| cept the terms dictated by Artaxerxes, 305, By what motives 
they were influenced in this tranſaction, 310. Benefits derived 
from this peace, 311. Their ambitious views on tis occaſion, 
313. Their havghty meſſage to the Mantinzans, 316. Hard 
conditions impoſed on the inhabitants when the town was redu- 
ced by Ageſipolis, 318. The Spartans afſume a regulating power 
over the republic of Phlius, 319. Application of the towns 
Acanthus and Apollonia * the Olynthian confederacy, 321. 
War commenced in Macedon, 37. Death of Ageſipolis, 327. 
— of 8 328, 'The citadel of e ſeized 
by Pheebidas, 331. War in Boeotia, 343. Loſſes by ſea, 349. 
A congreſs of the Grecian flates held i Sparta, 4 | Debits 
between Apefilaus' and Epaminondas, 356. Reflections on this 
altercation, 358- Cleombrotus aſſe mbles the Spartan forces on 
the plain of Leuctra, 364. Their troops defeated there by Epa- 
minondas, 368. Singular behaviour of the Spartans on this event, 
372. They in vain attempt to recover their authority in Arcadia, 
391. Laconis invaded by the Thebans, 393. General conſter- 
nation at the devaſtation of the country, 394. 
hance negociated at Athens, 398. This alliacice extended and 
6 gonfirmed, 
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confirmed, 406, Treaties concluded with Dionyſius tyrant of 
Sicily, and Artaxerses king of Perſia, 407, They take the field 
againſt the Arcadians, 411. Battle of Midea, 412. The Spar- 
tan allies ſolicit permiſſion to negociate peace with Thebes for 
2 435. Attempt of Epaminondas to ſurpriſe-the city 

Sparta, 454+ P 

The Sparcans incur the reſeatment of the Amphictyonie coun- 
cil, iv. 43- They claim the ſoperintendance of the temple at 
Delphi, 126. Philip of Macedon required to check their inſo- 
lence by the Amphictyonic council, 152. They ſolicit the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Athenians, 153. The Spartan territories ravaged ' 
by Philip, 161. The Spartans take arms againſt Macedon du. 
ring the abſence of Alexander, but are reduced by Antipater, 


38 =: | 

Selman, Mr. a miſtake of, in tranſlating Xenophon, corrected, iif. 
190. Wette. . 

SphaBerin, a body of Spartan forces blocked up there by the Athe- 
nians, ii. 277. Is obſtinately defended, 280, How reduced, 


284. 

Sphedvias, the Spartan general, how induced to attempt the Pirzus 
of Athens, iii. 345. Fails, and is diſgraced, 346. | 

Spitamenes betrays Beſſus the murderer of Darius, iv. 324. Oppoſes 
Alexander, 325. His death, 327. 

Sporades, derivation of the name of thoſe iſlands, iii. 284. 

Sbadium in the Grecian public games, explained, i. 228. F 

Sratuary, (tate of, at the cloſe of the ſocial war of Athens, iii. 487. 

Sthenelaidrs, one of the Spartan ephori, ſtirs up the Spartans to join 
in the Peloponneſian war againſt Athens, ii. 205. 

$toiciſm, the name of, whence derived, iii. 149. Note. iv. 417. 

Tenets of, 433. 

Strabo, his — on the firſt hiſtorians of Attica, i. 4. Note, 
—, juſtifies the report of Bacchus's expedition to India, iv. 
344. Note. x #1 - 

Superſtition, its cauſes and operation in Greece, i, 60. 

Sybaris, the city of, by whom founded, and its ſituation, ii. 11. 
Conquered by Milo of Crotona, 35. 

Syenne/is, governor of Cilicia, ſecures himſelf from the arms of Cy- 
rus by the means of his wife Epyaxa, iii. 187. 

Scyllias of Scione, diſcovers the Perſian ſtratagems to the com- 
mander of the Grecian fleet at Artemiſium, i. 455. 

Syracuſe founded by the Corinthians, ii, 10. Reign of Gelon, 36. 
Reign of Hieron,- 335.  Expulſion of Thraſybulus, and eſta- 

bliſhment of 'a democracy, 336. The tyranny of this city diſ- 
tracts the whole ifland,' 338. The city deſcribed, 363. Appre- 
henfions of the citizens on the approach of the Athenian fleet, 
364. The ſtratagem of Nicias to ſeize the city, 365. The 
ſcheme defeated, 367. Nicias gains @ victory over them, 369. 
Diſtreſs and relief of the city, 376. The befizgers defeated in 
Ale a ge- 
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2 general engagement, 387. They are defeated in, 4 

Miſerable retreat of the Adealans, 401. F 8 
Baniſhment of Hermocrates, iii. 39. Revolutions of that city, 

171. Is taken by Marcellus the Roman general, 176. | 
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Tarentum ſettled by Greeks, i, 178. 180, 5. 
Taochians, their deſperate oppoſition to the Greeks under Xenophon 
and Cheiriſophus, iii. 218. 
Tarſes, on what occaſion plundered by the Grecian troops of Cyrus, 
eee | me 
Taarus, mount, a deſcription of, iv. 340. ES 
T axiles, an Indian prince, mutual generolity between him and Alex- 
ander the Great, iv. 346. mu 8 hgh 
Tegea, ſeizure of the Elean deputies there by 19 wha, 
partook of the plunder of Olympia, iii. 450. Is choſen by Epa- 
minondas as a place of rendezvous for his troops, 453. 
Tegeans, their conteſt with the Athenians in the conſederate army, 
I. co. x N 
Tejas, deſert their country, when attacked by the Perſians, i. 


41» . | 
T cuts Fader of Ageſilaus, inveſts the city of Olynthus, iii. 325. 
s killed, 327. We 
Tellus, the pn why pronounced a bappy man by Solon, i. 


3 4 my 
Ti — the valley of, deſcribed, i. 427. Is occupied by Themiſtocley 
to ſtem the progreſs of Xerxes, 428. For what teaſon abandoned, 

$296: | | | 

Teribazus, his treacherous behaviour to the Greeks in their tetreat 

through Armenia, iii. 217. His negociations with Antalcidas, 


295. | wer 
ok of Lefbos, his hiſtory, i. 268. ; 
Thales, the poet, diſpoſes the Spartans to receive the laws of Ly- 

curgus, 1. 128, | 
., the Mileſian, bis ſcientifical diſcoveries, ii. 129. His 

ſchool and ſucceſſors, 130. 

Thaſos, ſome account of the colony ſettled there, i. 260. " 
Theatre, Grecian, circumſtances which rendered it extremely liable 

to abuſe, iii. 473- | 53 
Thebe, queen of Theſſaly, her interview with Pelopidas during his 

confinement, iii. 420. NN 
Thebes, founded by Cadmus, i. 8. Origin of the war of, 25. 

Revolt of the inferior cities of Bceotia from, ii. 91. Surpriſe 
the city of Platza, 214. The invaders deſtroyed, 216. | 
How engaged in a war with Sparta, iii. 270. Battle of Coro- 
na, 285, The Thebans compelled to agree to the terms of 
ace dictated by Artaxerxes,, 307«. The citadel of, betrayed to 
*hobidas the Spartan, 329, Conſpiracy of the Theban exiles, 
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333. Circumſtances attending its execution, 335. The heads / 
of the ariſtocratic party killed, 337. The democratic govern- 
ment reſtored, 340. The citadel recovered from the 'Spartans, 
341. Scheme of the Thebans to produce a rupture between 
Athens and Sparta, 344. Their cruel treatment of the Bœotian 
cities, 351. Epaminondas ſent as deputy to the Grecian congreſs 
at Sparta, 353. Reflections on his conduct there, 358. Account 
of the head band, 363. Battle of LeoQra, 367. Invaſion of 
Laconia, 393. A neutrality granted to the Spartan allies at their 
ſolicitatioo, 440. Battle of 3 442. The Thebans 

. deſtroy the city Orchomenus, 444. Battle of Mantinza, 459. 

Engage in the ſacred war againſt Phocis, iv. 48. Their embaſſy 
to Philip of Macedon, 127. Their tyranny over the Bcootians, 
142. The Thebans perſuaded by Demoſthenes to unite with the 
Athenians againſt Philip, 217. Battle of Cheronza, 219. Why 
the Thebans were barſhly treated by Philip, 224. Demolition 
of Thebes by Alexander the Great, 248. | 

Themiſtocles, his character and pretenſions to the command of the 
Athenian forces, compared with thoſe of Ariſtides, i. 407. Their 
rivalſhip, 409. Deſtroys the fleets of gina and Corcyra, 413. 
Exhorts his countrymen to keep up their military ſtrength by land 
and by ſea, 414. Endeavours to ſtem the inroad of Xerxes at the 

vale of Tempe, 429. Adviſes the Athenians to truſt to their 
feet, in obedience to the oracle, 430. His ent to detach 
the Ionians from the Perſians, 460. His prudent advice to the 
Grecian fleet, 470. His ſtratagem to draw Xerxes to a naval en- 
gagement before the Grecian fleet ſeparated, 473. Is joined by 

| his old rival Ariſtides, 474. Battle of Salamis, 475. His ſcheme | 
to accelerate the flight of Xerxes, 482. -Honours conferred on 
him, and his conduct after his victory, 485. | | 

Perſuades the Athenians to fortify rather than adorn their city, 
ii. 49. His embaſſy to Sparta, 50. Builds the Pirzus, 53. | Is 

accuſed by the Spartans as an accomplice! with Pauſamas, 64. 

His baniſhment and death, 65. | 

Theocles, the Meſſenian diviner, devotes himſelf to death at Eira, 
to intimidate the beſiegers, i. 199. f 

T heogony in poetry, explained, i. 253. Note, 

Ti 8 his character of the aſſociates of Philip of Macedon, iv. 
71. Note, 1 „ 

Theramenes reſtores the democracy at Athens, iii. 33. His embaſſy 
to Sparta, on the ſiege of Athens by Lyſander, 91. As one of 
the thirty tyrants of Athens endeavours to mitigate the odious op- 

pfteſſions of his colleagues, 105. Is accuſed by Critias, 107, His 
defence, 108. Is violently dragged to death, 110. 

Thermopyle, the ſtraits of, deſcribed, i. 431. Are guarded by the 
Greeks to ſtem the progreſs of Xerxes, ibid. - An attack of the 

Perſians repulſed, 440. Memorable battle of, 447." The Nes 
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dans deſert to the Perſians, 448. Monuments erected in memory 
of this, battle, 449. | 
Philip of Macedon flopped there by the Athenians, iv. 60. 
_ Seized by Philip, 111. 17 Gor | 
Theſeus, his voyage to Crete, and treatment by Minos, i. 30. In- 
troduces the Cretan inſtitutions into Attica, 32. 
Tbeſalus impeaches Alcibiades of impiety, ii. 358. 
Thyſah, great part of, reduced under the dominion of Jaſon of 
Pheræ, iii. 3777 Jaſon aſſaſſinated, 385. Revolutions of this 
country after the death of Jaſon, 414. The Theflalians apply 
to Thebes for protection againſt their king Alexander, 441, 
Battle of Cynoſcephalæ, 442. ; 
. "Phe affairs of that country ſettled by Philip king of Macedon, 
- iv. 34. Why Philip ſelected his friends from among the Thef- 
_* falians, 71. Is reduced by Philip to a Macedonian province, 150. 
 Thimbrox is ſent from Sparta to affiſt the Æolian cities againſt Tif. 
ſaphernes, iii. 243. Is reinforced by the Greek troops under 
Nenophon, 1614. His repulſe ac Lariſſa occaſions bis recal, 244. 
race, the coalt of, reduced by Cimon the Grecian commander, 
Ji. 68. Expedition of Brafidas the Spartan general to, 295, 
The com motions there ſettled, and the country reduced to a 
'- * Macedonian province, by Philip, iv. 165. | 
2 . king of Syracuſe, his character and expulfion from 
Sieily, ii. 336. 
Ren of Miletus, his expedient to diſpoſe Alyattes 
king of Lydia to peace, i. 299. e 
. of Athens, heads an inſarrection in the camp at Samos 
© © "againſt the abetrors of the tyranny of the four hundred, iii, 27. 
Coaducte Alcibiades to the camp, 28. Gains a naval. victory 
oper the Peloponneſians,” 34. He impeaches Alcibiades in the 
*. N. e 60. His character, 113. Seines Phrygia, 
aud defeats the thirty tyrants, 114. Surpriſes the Piræus, 116. 
_ _ Gives the tyrants another defeat, 117. His proclamation to the 
© * vanquiſhed fogitives, 118. Is inveſted in the Pirzus by Ly- 
' .” Jander, 20. Returns to the city through the mediation of Pau- 
 fanjas, 122. Procures a general amnefty, 128. His naval en- 
terpriſes and death, 301. WY | 
Thra/yllus encourages the revolt in the Athenian camp at Samos, 
= ggaitft the tyranny of the four hundred, iii. 27. Soffers a de- 
— —_ "Epheſus, 40. Regains his bonour before the walls of 
„ 5 N 
leg aides: — remarks on his hiſtory of the Peloponneſian 
war, i. 3. Note. His activity as Athenian commander of Thaſos, 
299. Is baniſhed by the Athenians, 300. | 
| © his character of Hyperbolus, iii. 24. Note. His youthful ad- 
miration of Herodotus, and his own character as 'an biftorian, 
154. Compariſon between him and Herodotus, 156. His work 
continued by Xenophon, 158. | 
| THrta, 


r 
Tyrea, che poſfe ion of, conteſted by the Spartans and the Argives, 


i. 322. 3 n 
Turh. contrivance for the paſſage of the Greeks undet Xenophon 
over that river, iii. 215. 3 eee 
Timagoras, the Athenian deputy at the court of Artaxerxes, ſeconds 
the arguments of Pelopidas, the Theban deputy there, iii. 424. 
Is condemned to death, ibid. Note, 
Timandra, the miſtreſs, of Aleibiades, is ſpared by thoſe who put 
him to death, ii. 113. eee conn: 
Timanthes, the Grecian painter, his great power of expreſſion, 
111. 493. | 4 08: --* 
mn Theban matron, her heroiſm. iv. 23 1. 
Timoleon puts an end to the tyrauny of Dionyſus the younger, in 
Syracuſe,” iii. 176. | | Rte" es 
Ti/amenes, king of Lacedæmon, diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions by 
the Heracleidæ, i. 98. His death, ibid.. _ rr 
T. Jap bernes, the Perſian general, is ſent by Darius Nothys to quell 
the revolt in Afia Minor, iii. 5. Protects Alcibiades from the 
reſentment of Agis king of Sparta, 18, Accuſes Cyrus of trea- 
ſon, 132. Concludes a truce with the Grecian army after the 
battle of Cynaxa, 179. His treachery, 203. Seizes the Gre- 
cian generals, 204. Is rewarded by Artaxerxes with the ſpoils of 
Cyrus, 242. Attacks the Zolian, cities under the Spartan go- 
vernment, ibid. His treaty with Dercyllidas, 248. His trea- 
cherous negociations with Ageſilaus, 257. Is deceived by the 
military policy of Ageſilaus, 258. Is put to death by Arta- 
xerxes, 262, | n 
Titbrauſtes, is employed by Artaxerxes to put Tiſſaphernes to death, 
and to ſucceed to his command in Lower Aſia, iii. 262. Sende 
an embaſſy to Ageſilaus, 263. Corrupts leading men in the 
ſeveral Grecian ſtates, 267. FT ans, M1 
Tragedy, Greek, the origin of, ii. 145. How diſtinguiſhed from 
comedy, 146. W160 AM | * ee | 
Trebiſend, hoſpitable reception of the Greeks under Xenophon and 
Cheiriſophus in that city, iii. 228. Its preſent ſtate deſcribed, 
rr os: Gaol | 
Trenches, battle of, between the Spartans. and Meſſenians, 
1. 18 fro opt, l 182 9 . 
Troy, review of the Grecian armament ſent againſt that city, i. 37. 
The kingdom of, deſcribed, 38. Derivation of the names Troas 
and Ilion, 39. Cauſes of the Trojan war, 40. Is beſieged by 
the Greeks, 44. Is taken and deſtroyed, 45, Its ſubſequent 
n | el 5 
Truth, the love of, natural to man, iv, 4344. 
Tymens, the firſt hiſtorian who arranged his narrative according to 
. the Olympiads, i. 4. Note. | _ R 
T3ndareur, king of Sparta, adventures of his daughter Helen, i. 41. 


rant, 
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Tyrant, in Grecian hiſtory, the true import of the term explained, | 


i. 299. Note. © ales Tos 
Tyrants, thirty, eftabliſhed over the city of Athens, after its redue - 
tion by Lyſander, iii. 100. Their rapacious and cruel conduct, 
101. Are oppoſed. by Thraſybulus, 113. They retire to Eleu- 
fis, 115, Are defeated by Thraſybulus, 117. They are de- 
poſed, 118, | | | 
Tyre, embaſkes from that city to Alexander the Great, iv. 292. 
Deſcription of the city, 293. The city beſieged by Alexander, 
294- The inhabitants reduced, 301. f 
Detæut, the Athenian poet, ſent to command the Spartans againſt 
the Meſſenians, in obedience to the oracle, i. 184. Animates the 
_ Spartans to perſevere in the war, 188. | 


V 

Vanity, perhaps the greateſt enemy to population, ii. 13. 

Venus, encomium on the Cnidian ſtatue of, iii. 488. 
Vifers, at the Olympic games, their emulation and rewards, 
i. 284. 5 N 
Abies te origin and nature of, according to Plato, iii. 388. 
Moral inquiry into, on the principles of the Pertpatetics, - 
iv. 424. How to be attained, 426. The hardeſt taſk of, 428. 

How eſtimated by the Stoics, 444. 

Ulyes, king of Ithaca, his embaſly to Troy on behalf of Menelaus, 


1. 43» y ho 
War, how carned on, during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 79. Its 
laws, 81. | 


Warburton, Biſhop, his opinion of the neceflity of the doArine of a 
future ſtate to the ſupport of the Grecian governments, not juſti- 
fied by the Grecian writers, i. 56. 

Weapons of war, thoſe generally uſed during the hetoic ages of 
Greece; i. 80. 
Nomen, their condition and rank during the heroic ages of Greece, 
1. 74. Their occupations and amuſements, 75. How treated by 
the laws of Lycurgus at Sparta, 141. 

A general review of the rank they held, and their treatment, 
11. 152. b | 
Wreſtling, how praQtiſed in the ancient gymnaſtic exerciſes, i. 230. 
Writers, the molt ancient pointed out, i. 3. Note. 


X | 
Aantipfe, the wife of Socrates, her final parting with him, iti. 139. 
Nantippus, his perſecution, the cauſe of the death of Miltiades, 

1,405. Is not deemed worthy to ſucceed him, 407. Defeats 
the Perſians at Mycale, 511. : 

| Nenophon, his account of the operation of the laws of Lycurgus at 
Sparta, i. 133. His account of the Spartan art of war, 138. His 

| account 
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account of the Perfian inſtitutions, 31 t. His TH of the expe- 
dition of Cyrus into Upper Aſia, iii. 185. Gives the moſt probable 
circumſtances of the death of Cyrus, 197: His reply to the im- 
perious demands of Artaxerxes, 201. is addreſs tothe Greeks, 
after the perfidious ſeizure of their generals by Tiſſaphernes, :20g. 
Is elected one of their generals, 210. Memorable retreat of the 
Greeks from Aka under his conduct, 211. Excites jealouſiee 
among his troops, by propoſing to ſettle on the coaſt of the Buxine 
ſea, 231. Is veſted with the ſole command of the troops on che 
death of Cheiriſophus, 233, Prevails on them not to plunder 
Byzantium, 234. His troops hired by Seuthes, a Thracian ad- 
venturer, 235- Conducts them afterward into the ſervice of 
Sparta, 243. Attends Ageſilaus in his war with Perſia, 266. His 
hiſtory ends with the battle of Mantinza, 465. Note. His cha- 
racer as a writer, 497. How he was engaged in the expeditiog 
of Cyrus, 498. His ſubſequent military employmeats and re- 
treat, 499. Is driven co Corinth, 500. His literary perform+ 
ances, 501. 9 
Terres, king of Perſia, his preparations for an invaſion of Greece, 
i. 417. Amount of his forces, 418. His paſſage over the 
. Helleſpont, 419. Cuts a canal through the iſthmus of Sana, 
/ 21. His reflection on the review of his immenſe army, 424. 
eceives the ſubmiſſion of the Grecian communities, 425. His 
march to the plains of Trachis, 434. His negociation with the 
Spartans, 437, His inquiry into their character, ibid, His aſto- 
niſhment at the repulſe of his troops at Thermopylz, 440. The 
Greeks betrayed to him by Epialtes, ibid. His narrow eſcape 
when Leonidas ſurpriſed his camp, 446. Battle of Thermo- 
pylz, 447. He advances toward Attica, 460. Ravages the ter- 
ritory of Phocis, 46r. His attempt on Delphi, how, fruſtrated, 
463. Enters Attica, 464, How prevailed on to riſk. the battle 
of Salamis, 473. Views the engagement from mount Zgialos, 
76. His fleet defeated, 477, His 28 retreat from 


reece, 479. His flight accelerated by the artifice of Themiſ- 
tocles, 482. i 


Touch, duties and employments of, at Athens, according to the 
inſtitutions of Solon, ii. 115. EO WE 
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Zeno, account of his philoſophy, iv. 324. 
Zeuxis, the Grecian painter, account of his principal works, iii. 492. 
Zoroaſter, the founder of the Perſian religion, his peculiar doctrines, 
. 349. x C27 { I F 41 1114 


THE END. 
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